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ABSTRACT 

This document comprises hearings on the poverty and 
educational aspects of the labor shortage. Twenty vjitnesses 
testified, including Secretary of the U^S. Department of Labor 
Elizabeth Dole, Secretary cf the U.S. Department of Education Lauro 
F. Cavazos, legislators, program administrator?, and three working 
mothers. Testimony included the following information: (i; v/elfare 
recipients need remedial education and job training as well as 
support services to move from dependency to self-sufficiency; (2) the 
JobPlus program (Minneapolis, Minnesota) is an example of hov; the 
private sector can work with social service agencies to provide job 
readiness training; (3) the minimum wage is not sufficient to support 
a family; (4) the Employment and Training Choices Program 
(Massachusetts) provides comprehensive health care, child care, and 
employment training for v/elfare recipients; (5) America must build a 
first-class work force capable of responding to domestic and foreign 
competition by improving the basic skills of youth and upgrading the 
skills of those currently working, and the workplace must adapt to 
the increasing number of vjomen in the work force by providing special 
employee benefits; (6) emphasis needs to be placed on educating 
non-college bound youth because the supply of unskilled and 
uneducated labor is increasing while the demand for unskilled labor 
is declining; (7) federal education funds should focus on higher 
expectations, greater access to education, and more accountability m 
the educational system; (8) federal, state, and local programs should 
focus on early childhood education, parent involvement, and teacheL 
preparation. The responses of Secretary Dole and Secretary Cavazos to 
questions from the C:>mmittee and a table illustrating the household 
budget of a working mother are appended. (FMW) 
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THE LABOR SHORTAGE-POVERTY AND 
EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS 



The Poverty Surplus 



THURSDAY, JANUARY 26, 1989 
» ^ U.S. Senate, 

(^MMITTEE ON LabOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES, 

Washington, DC. 

Aoirt.^T^^^^}^^ pursuant to notice, at 1:35 p.m., in room SD- 
430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Edward M. Kennedy 
(chairman of the committee) presiding 

Durenberger^"^**''"' P^"' Thurmond, CocLran, Coats, and 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR KENNEDY 
The Chairman. The committee will come to order 
Today we begin the work of the Labor and Human Resources 
SiTnUtf A ^? ^he last Congress, this commit- 

tee reported 45 pieces of legislation that have since been signed 
into public law. These include a number of reauthorizations of ex- 
isting authority, but they also include measures such as requiring 

worWnl«^7°tlr w P^^"* ' ^^""^"g detectors in thi 

Hon^^l^lvf; f^*^bJi^^,»"g a national war on AIDS, linking the Na- 
tion s schools by satellite, and creating a literacy corps of college 
students to teach in the public schools. ^ 
iJ^i^ T"" ^^f f ative agenda has been diverse, it has sought 
three fundamental goals. We want a good job for every worker: we 

lut^ce ^ ^^^"^ ^® ^ the 

Our hearings today and tomorrow will set out the problems we 
face - reaching these three goals and the strategy we are pursuing 
r?T-J?.Y'" *h^^ afternoon from the Secretary of 
Laboi Elizabeth Dole, on the unprecedented labor shortage likely 
to confront the Nation m the next decade and well into the begin- 
Ko?! f^} and we will hear tomorrow morning from 

Secretary of Education Cavazos about the role of the schools in ad- 
dressing that shortage. 

wS!^*w ^"1^ ^^"m^ ^^h°^ shortage caused by the Second 
World War, America will have more jobs than workers. The labor 
shortage has already emerged in some parts of the country, nota- 
bly, Massachusetts, and within certain professions-nursink is a 
prime example. & « 
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These are warning signs. The Workforce 2000 study by the De- 
partment of Labor is more comprehensive It pro Jes unmistak- 
able advance notice that unless we act now, America will soon be 
without enough hands on deck to get the work of America done. 

This problem would be pressing enough even if it signalled 
merely a shortage of workers. More than in the past, however, the 
jobs of the future will require solid basic skills in reading and com- 
munications, in mathematics and computers. 

Recruiting more men and women into the work force will not 
solve the problem; we must also close the skills gap. 

These challenges are serious, but they are also an historic oppor- 
tunity. Since 1969, the poverty rate has fluctuated between 11 and 
15 percent, and that rate has tended to follow the unemployment 
rate. This suggests that the coming labor shortage may be the cata- 
lyst we need to permanently break the cycle of poverty. 

In effect, we have a labor shortage and a poverty surplus, and 
with the right policies, we could use them to solve each other. 

Half of those on welfare today have been on welfare for years 
and are likely to remain or welfare for years to come. The peaks 
and troughs of the business cycle have been irrelevant to their for- 
tunes. Prosperity passes them by and recession merely brings more 
company to their misery. But we know now from the experience of 
Massachusetts and other States that these people can succeed. The 
right combination of policies enables them to enter the work force 
and to stay in it. 

For many Americans who have been routinely missed by eco- 
nomic prosperity, however, work is a hardship, not an opportunity. 
For most welfare recipients, a minimum wage job pays less than 
they receive in AFDC and food stamps. For all AFDC recipients, 
the decision to take a job means a loss of Medicaid benefits and the 
added cost of child care. 

One result of these three gaps— the wage gap, the health gap, the 
child care gap--is that parents who do elect to work rather than 
accept welfare often do so out of a devotion to the work ethic 
rather than out of a cold calculation of their children's financial 
interest. Another result is that many who choose work return to 
welfare. In Michigan, 80 percent of those who came bacK to welfare 
had been placed in jobs that did not provide health insurance. 

Sub-poverty wages and lack of child care are also powerful bar- 
riers to independence for these potential workers. In other words, 
the minimum conditions of work are no longer sufficient in many 
cases to meet the minimum needs of workers. 

Employers also face barriers as they look for workers. We are al- 
ready in the midst of a growing skills gap between what employers 
need and what schools produce. Business leaders estimate that they 
are spending tens of biJlions of dollars a year to raise the skills of 
their workers to the level that a high school graduate should pos- 
sess. 

As the labor shortage intensifies, as schools continue to decline, 
and as the jobs of the future become increasingly technical, these 
costs wall accelerate. 

Answers are not lacking. We know, for instance, that quality 
earl^ childhood education dramatically changes the future employ- 
ment outcomes of children who receive it. Graduates uf the Perry 
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Preschool Program in Michigan are twice as likely to work, half as 
likely to be on AFDC, as children who do not receive such educa- 
tion. 

The Committee for Economic Development estimates that this 
country will save five dollars in future costs for every ddlar that 
we invest today in early childhood education. As the dozens of re- 
ports on the coming labor shortage, particularly of skilled workers 
make clear, the failure to invest these dollars is the highest tax we 
can pay. 

Business leaders have begun to highlight these issues and we 
ohall hear from some of them today. Employers see the enormous 
stake that they have in the success of schools. Our efforts to close 
these gaps cannot be modest if only because the cost of failure will 
be unacceptably high to business and society. 

To paraphrase the saying of a generation ago: What is good for 
A Harlem and Watts is good for General Motors, IBM and 

J A T ^ ^ change the terms and goals of our policy 

debate. In meeting these challenges and opportunities, we can forge 
a new alliance between business, the schools. Government and 
workers, and yes, even between Democrats and Republicans 

Demography is destiny. The next decade is inviting us to shape 
ours now If we fail, we remain trapped in the old arguments and 
obsolete allegiances of the past, and we will fail our children fail 
our workers and fail our country. 

uj j"^* mention here an article in Fortune Magazine, 

tjaving the Schools, about a conference of corporate leaders, in- 
cluding many of them on this very same issue and question. Really, 
a very unique opportunity is before us, and I would hope that 
through the hearings of today and tomorrow we can lay out this 
premise, which hopefully will set the framework which the Human 
Resources Committee will attend to over the course of this session 
of the Congress. 

At this point I will enter into the record the prepared statements 
of Senators Hatch and Simon. 
[The prepared statements follow:] 
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ismsxKorr op sen. orrih batch 

BBFOBB TSZ SEKKIS OOmTTrBB ON LABOR m) nUMAH PESOOKCES 
HEARINS^OM EHPIOYMQJr AND P0VER3Y 

^)r. Chairmanr I welcome all of ouc witnesses this aftecnoon, especially 
the i«ew Secretary of Labor, Elizabeth Dole. 

X agree that the conndttee should explore ways of facilitatinc; the 
training and education of pec^le who have so much to of fee to ouc econoniy. 
Perhaps this is a tiiuely topic given the fifth yeac annivetsaty of JTPA's 
implementation last Octobec and the wocK just beglnnin9 on Uiq leauUioLization 
of the Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act. 

I would like to make one observation that I think is relevant to this 
hearing. Federa"* spending !oc progtams which endeavoc to assist lo'w-incoine 
citizens in FY 1989 is $149.2 billion. That total includes health cate ($47.7 
billion), cash assistance ($45.2 billion), food pcogcains ($20.3 billion), and 
housing assistance ($14.4 billion). We should also add that Uiese fic|ui.e& do 
not include state, local, oc ptivate sector spendirg on progtans fot the 
disadvantaged. All of these, of coutse, ace inpoctant pcogtams, and ^e need 
them to help families get through tough times. 

But, I was struck, Kr. Chairman, by the fact that only $21.6 billion of 
that total was £c«. job training and education. While funds foe health, cash 
jLSsistance, food programs, and housing have incce^sed an aveLUNje of 6S percent 
since 1981, the funds available foe job ttaining and edu^^tion have increased 
only 13 percent. 

In short, Hr. Chairman, we spend billions treating the syrrptoms of 
poverty and not the causes of It. Somewhere govecnnient >^ot off U»e ttack 
regarding the roost effective way to help people. I believe, Mr. Chui.i«uu, Uiat 
the best way is to help thera help themselves. 

Blame for this derailment is not irrportant. What is inportant is that 
we reevaluate the ne^>ds of our low-inoome citizens and use our collective 
efforts to provide greater long-^terro help not Just day-to-day dabaisteuce Uiat 
is costly for the taxpayers and demoralizing for the recipients. 

Mr. Chainncin, I will welcome the opportunity to work with you, as well 
as the Bush Administration, in developing ideas to make this happen. 

lift 
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o™,m„ STATEMENT OF SENATOR PAuL SIMON 
SENATE LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES C.OMMITTEE HEARING 
"THE COMING LABOR SHORTAGE AND THE PERSISTENT POVERTY SURPLUS- 
JANUARY 26, 1989 

Mr. Chairman, today 1 join you in welcoming our new Secretary of 
Labor the Honorable Elizabeth Dole. And 1 congratulate ou?^n^ 
Secretary who was confirmed unanimously just yelterday by the 
Senate. 1 personally look forward to forking with her over the 
next four years on a number of issues we have discussed over the 

propo.aL"on th?"?.L^°°l: ^^'^^^'^ ^° ""^"^"^ her comments and 
proposals on the labor shortage problems wo face and the need to 

out'of hope.'""'" ""'^ °' Of vorfand 

I also look forward to hearing the testimony of those here today 
who have a far more intimate understanding of the value and 
TXS^h^ ^ 3?b.than 1 - those who have wanted to work'Eut have 
lacked the training, the support, the opportunity to secure full 
tim^, long-term employment. ' =ci.urn luii 

congress passed major reforms in our welfare system. 
Central to these reforms is an understanding that most of those 
^^ni^i'^^ government assistance want to work, want ?o ha ve^Se 
T.tnilf opportunity to take care of themselves and their 
f^^tof!^ "^"^ °^ '•'^ changes that will be made in government 
ffff ^^^cognize this, and recognize thit we have 

failed badly in reaching those who need some level of remedial 
nrJJSil^M" """^ 1°^ training before they can become acti^Hnd 
productive members of the labor force. ai-uivc ana 

we need to"h^??H ^iJ^^""* opportunities for all Americans, 
we need to build on the successes of current federal job train 'm 
programs, reaching those who are harder to move into the '''^^"'"^ 
workforce, we must go beyond job training programs and also 
ass^s^ln^e'" "hmh °' '=''°^^?""«ntly reLlvi^g government 
assistance — child care, medical assistance, transportation 
expenses. Unless these needs are alsc met, we will never help 
S-suiffc^en^y!^''"'^' dependency on"the governml^? to 

^tll^ ^ regular income for those who have spent -ome 

tJme on welfare it is confirmation that they can and will bo 
productive and valued members of their commLitiesV 

"® ^^'^^ ^ tremendous challeng.--, yet the 
possibilities ure endless though the resources are limited, but 
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the tiiso to act is now. I look forwaxrd to hcazing tho thoughts 
and reconuncndations presented by each of out witnesses here 
today. 
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^Su^i J? Unfortunately, Secretary Dole haJ a meeting at 
the VVhite House and will be joining us at 3:00. Because of this, wt 
will start with what was planned as our second panel 

Ms. Marcia Townley is joining us today from the Dayton-Hudson 
Corporation m Minneapolis, Minnesota. I am happy to welcome 
you here today and look forward to hearing about your program I 
know that Senator Durenberger would like to present you. He is a 
member of this Committee, and we look forward to his introduction 
and to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DAVE DURENBERGER, A. U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 

Senator Durenberger. Thank you, Mr. Char-man 

It IS a pleasure to hear you talk about the problems and opportu- 
nities that face this country, and it is a pleasure for me to have the 
opportunity to introduce to you and my colleagues who will find 
time to jom with you Ms. Marcia Townley. 

If you look at everything from the name to the background-she 
went to Wellesley, she works for Dayton-Hudson, all that sort of 
thmg-you wonder what she is doing here responding to your invi- 
tation to talk about lifting people up through the employer. But if 
you underetand Mmnesota, which I know you do, and^I think a lot 
of people do, there is a lot of innovation going on in that State but 
nowhere more so than m tlie role the employer plays in the com- 
munity. 

Dayton-Hudson Company probably is without peer, although 
there are more people joining it all the time and discharging the 
social responsibility of the corporate employer. t, & ^ 

Marcia and I first met back when we were both in the Citizens' 
nfft^^vS'?nnn " ^r??;?^ of itself a unique institution in the commu- 
mty-3,C0q, 4,000, 5,000 people like us who do nothing but explore 
opportunities and give opinions and sort of change the world m our 
community A lot of the public policy issues you will examine 
during the course of this Congress here, coming out of Minnesota 
m education for example, and ir, the work force, will be because 
people like Marcia Townley got involved through this institution. 

But her employer is different, and it is the Dayton-Hudson Com- 
pany that gave the leadership in our community, the so^:alled Five 
Percent Giving Club. The Dayton-Hudson Foui:dation has been 
very creative m influencing not only the community, but infiuer-c- 
irg the company itself And I think it is in that regard that Marc-a 
comes here t»day to talk to all of us about the JobPlus Program 
and what it h^ meant to a lot of ynung women and some not-so- 
young women, I guess, m the Twin Cities community 

So it IS my persona! pleasure and with pride in my community 
that it keeps people like Marcia there, even though right now, her 
husband, Pete, who used to run the business school at the universi- 
ty B off running the Conference Board, so they have sort of a long- 
distance marriage here at the present time. But you cannot get 
somebody this good to got out of the Twin Cities, and I am glad she 
be'here ^^'"^ ^^^^ appreciate your invitation to her to 

[The prepared statement of Senator Durenberger follows:] 
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Statemenu b-v senotor Dave Durenlerget 
I he Coining Labor Sho. taqe and the persis ent Poverty Surplus 
January 26, 1989 

Thank you Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for holding this 
hearing today on the future shortage of skilled labor in this 
country. I believe this is a severe problem that we must begin 
to address today. According to a report published by the 
Project on Adult Literacy, seventy-five percent of the American 
workforce in the year 2000 are already above the age of 18. 
They are out ol school and in the workforce. Of these people, 
it is estimated that 20-30 million have serious problems with 
basic skills. Faced with a declining labor supply, the United 
States simply cannot remain competitive in the global market 
place, unless we bsgm now to address the problem o£ upgrading 
the jkills and educ^^tion of our workforce. 

I am especially pleased that we have here today Maxcia 
Townley of the Dayton -Hudson Company to share with us an example 
of a successful program in which the private sector works 
together with local social service agencies to provide a job 
readiness program to give low-incomc, at risk individuals the 
i^kills, self confidence, and experience thoy need to get and 
maintain a job. 

A major component of this program involves a retreat in 
which participants experience a two day '^outward bound** 
expedience In which they are challenged to take risks and work 
together as a team. It is this SGrt of hands-on experience that 
tcachs the participants how to set goals, and how to work to 
achieve them. With the goals they achieve on the retreat, they 
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begin to build the self respect they n*ed to achieve in tJe 
workplace - 

What strikes me most about the program is the sense of 
motivation the participants seem to gain due to the special 
interest shown by the employer in their employment. Also, 
important in this program is the continued support provided by 
Dayton-Hudson. The business-social service link helps move 
beyond the simple employer-employee relationship that these 
individuals often need to overcon.- the social and personal 
problems that have prevented them from succedding in the 
marketplace before. 

It is innovative programs like Jobs Plus that bring together 
the private and public sectors that will be vital to the 
economic well being of this country as we begin to face 
increased labor shortages and fewer people capable of filling 
the jobs necessary for America to compete successfully m the 
global marketplace. We are faced with a situation of increasing 
market supply of unskilled labor coupled with an increasing 
market demand for skilled labor. Allowing this trend to 
continue will directly threaten the economic well-being of our 
economy and the ability to maintain our cur-rent standard of 
living. 

Faced with current budgetary problems we know that the 
public sector cannot solve this problem alone. Nor can the 
private sector solve the problem alone. If we are going to meet 
the challenges of tomorrows' workforce and remain competitve in 
the global marketplace, we must work together and provide 
innovative solutions similar to the Jobs Plus program sponsored 
by the -^ayton-Hudson Corporation and the YWCA. We must 
encourage the public and private sectors to togetht-r to .ichi^.-v^,- 
the comraen joal of a better, stronger America. 
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The Chairman. Thank you, Senator. 

Ms. Townley, with that very fine introduction, we look forward 
to your comments and living up to it here today. 

STATEMENT OF MARCIA TOWNLEY, DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS, DAYlxiN-HUDSON CORP., MINNEAPOLIS, MN 

Ms. TowNLETk. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you. Sena- 
tor. That was a very nice introduction, and I appreciate it very 
much. 

I am iiere today to tell you about an exciting program that 
Dayton-Hudson Department Store Company created four years ago 
through a grant from the Dayton-Hudson Foundation. 

The program tests a job partnership concept to recruit and place 
teen mothers at risk of iong-term welfare dependency in entr> level 
jobs. 

The exciting news is that after four years of experience with this 
program, it works. 

JobPlus is a public/private psirtnership between an employer 
with jobs and a willingness to hire "perceived at risk" employees 
and a human service agency with expertise in working with clients 
at risk of long-term welfare dependency. 

JobPlus works for five basic reasons. The first two have to do 
with attitude, the last three have to do with unique components of 
the program. 

First, the partners— Dayton's, and the Minneapolis YWCA, the 
human service agency— tielieve that the participants in the pro- 
gram will make valuable, competent employees. As an employer, 
we have expanded our views of who are eligible employees. We 
have moved beyond what had been our traditional work force. We 
no longer can rely on walk-in applicants from the ranks of college 
students and homemakers to meet our employee needs. 

Second, we believe that given the opportunity for a real job and 
support in overcoming the barriers to employment, these >uung 
women want to work. Rut it must be a rational choice. These 
women are bright. The benefits from wurk must outweigh the bene- 
fits of rem£dning on welfare. 

Now, the three unique program components that help guarantee 
success. 

First, the nonprofit agency provides a two- week job readiness 
program. Included is a two^iay retreat at a wildernebb camp, where 
the participants experience "Outward Bound" type challenges and 
self-esteem-building exercises. 

Second, when each participant begins her job, she is assigned a 
peer partner, someone in our company in a similar job who knows 
the ropes ajiid will serve as a friend or mentor. This was the compo- 
nent about which I was most coi**.emed. Would our employees be 
willing to make this extra effort? Well, it turned out to be one of 
the more successful aspects of the program. Our peer partners re- 
ceived as much as they gave. 

The tliird unique component has to do with follow up. The non 
profit agenpy staff does not abandon the employee after the first 
day on the job. Instead, agency staff keeps in clobe touch with both 
the participant and the employer to anticipate and respond t:> 
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issues before they become problems that might inierxeie with lob 
performance. 

Human resource departments and supervisors do not have the 
time or ttie experience co help employees wi*.h a daycare or hous- 
mg cnsis a parentmg problem, or other personrJ issues that could 
impact job success. These are areas where the human service aeen- 
Q^s expertise is invaluable. Many times, employee might have 
become discouraged, quit or been fired, if it had not been for the 
advocacy and problem-solving of the nonprofit agency staff 

This IS truly a wn-win pr -^.nership with all three partners con- 
tnbutmg what each does oes and receiving in return rewards or 
benefits. 

The nonprofit agency worl ^ with the future employee to remove 
the barners to employment, and once tie i;articipant is employed 
continues to work with the employer and employee to help guaran' 
tee suce^ on the job. I- return, the agency experiences the satis- 
faction of contnbutmg io the successful employment of the partici- 
pant and receives funding to pay for staff expenses, in the case of 
this program from the Dayton-Hudson Foundation the first three 
years and now from the State of Muinesota through a special pro- 
gram to encourage experimentation in. welfare reform. 
^ The employer provides a job, a peer partner, and good supervi- 
sion; m return, the employer gains a valued, competent employee. 

I he program participant— the young woman— makes a commit- 
ment to employment and to life changes in return for support from 
the human service agency and a job from the employer. 

Now, how do we know that JobPlus works? 

During the first two years of the program, we contracted with an 
outside consultant to evaluate the results of the first 100 partici- 
pants Less formal follow-up since then with all participants con- 
firms the contmued success of the program. 

Success is measured from two perspectives— from that of the em- 
ployer and from that of the program participants. It is extremely 
unportant that the program be viewed as a success from a business 
point of view— and it is. 

Seventy-five percent of the participants receive satisfactory or 
goj job performance ratings on standard job performance meas- 

Job retention is as good or Letter than control groups of regular 
employees hired for similar jobs. 

Good performance and good retention are results that would 
guarantee success to any employer. 

From the participant's point of view, success is determined by 
evaluating mdividual progress in four areas. The areas are contin- 
ued employment, education progress, reduced dependence on public 
assistance, and no unplanned pregnancies. 

If progress is made in three or four of those areas, the partici- 
pants are viewed as succ ^'ul or very successful. Sixt>-five percent 
ot the first 100 participants were successful or very successful after 
six to eight months in the program. The good news is that 16 
months later m a foUow-up study, 63 percent were still evaluated 
as successful. 

In preparation for this testimony, we did a quick follow-up of all 
IbO young women we had hired since 1985. Of the 160, we were 
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able to reach 93, or 58 percent of the total. We were thrilled with 
the results. Remember, some of these women started wo^La^, ^/ith 
us as long as four years ago. Eighty^jight percent, o^ 82 Oi tno^e 93 
we reached, were successful or very successful on the 1 v*c Tieas- 
ures I described a bit earlier. Ninety percent had no ui* planned 
pregnancy. So we think that the self-esteem emphasL or. .he pro- 
gram has worked. 

Seventy percent, or 65 of those 93, are still working. Forty -two of 
those working are also in school or comple.^.-d some additional 
training. Seventeen percent are in school and not employed. And 
only 12 percent, or 11 individuals, are neither in school nor em- 
ployed. 

Even if we assumed that all the women we did not re-ach vvere 
unsuccessful, the program would have a 51 percent success r. 3. 

FinaUy, we must ask what have we learned from this expn .icnce 
ivith JobPlus that could help other employers hire less tradition^ 
employees or public policymakers gx apple with issues of moving In- 
dividuals off the welfare rolls onto the work rolls? 

First, we need to create the right attitude. We must believe that, 
given the chance and the resources, these individuals want to 
work, and trust that given the appropriate support and supervi- 
sion, they will make valuable employees. 

Second, the transition from welfare to economic self-sufficitncy 
does not happen overnight. It occurs over a period of time and by 
taking many, sometimes small, steps in the right direction. 

Do not expect the first job to be the ultimate career fit or life- 
time occupation. Remember it is a first job— and maybe is best, 
considering often the child-rearing responsibilities of these >oung 
women, that it be a part-time job. But just make sure that it is the 
best first job you can make. 

So often I hear stories of young AFDC moms with two kids and 
no real work history taking on a full-time job or a full course load 
at a local technical institute and failing because a housing crisis or 
a sick child has made them miss too much work or school to con- 
tinue. After a setback like that, it is really hard to start again. 

I often think it would be better if the young woman had perhaps 
taken a part-time job or a part-time course load and had greater 
success of making it. 

Remember, it is progress we want, not overnight miracles. What 
we want are people moving up the job ladder from entry -level posi- 
tions on. The purpose of JobPlus is to help individuals take those 
first stops. 

Third, because we want progress and cannot expect miracles, it 
is important for transiticngd support to be there. Daycare or subsi- 
dized daycare should continue during the first six months to a year 
on a jjb. Medicaid should continue until the employee is eligible 
for compsuiy benefits. Funds should be available for caseworker 
follow-up during the first months on the job to help solve the unex- 
pected but predictable crisis. 

The provision of these transitional services and support should 
be the lole of the public sector and appears to be the direction that 
welfare reform experiments and l^islation are moving. 

But finally, success comes down to self-esteem. All the daycare, 
health benefits and training money can buy will not make a differ- 
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ence if the participant does not believe in herself. That is why we 
need caseworkers who are sensitive to the needs and asp ratioM^f 
their chents and not bogged down in paperwork. We n?ed fo 1ow-ud 
and tangible support to handle the traditional Suefdu^kithe 
early months on the job. And we need job supenSon thafTs fair 
caring and expectant of positive results. Each ^S^n mit L treaS 

2eat. ^^'"PP^'^ encouragement, chances of success are 

We know from experience it can be done. We have done it anH 
we are doing it again. We have expanded JobPliS to fS Mkht 
gan through the YWCA there, and to Metro DetroitThrough M ch - 

are gomg to be serving young men in Metro Detroit as well as 
crcLTr't^' '''''' h"-- se^cl ageS 

To help with the repUcation of JobPlus, we have a manual and a 
vida)tape that will help others to adapt he program their ovm 

"'^'•-.YM" ^ '^'''^ informatioS vlth the commi?t^ 

and with others who are interested. ^-ommittee 

sh^eJ^S??^'/ ''^'y '""'^^ f^"^ this opportunity to 

Share JobPlus and would be happy to respond to any quections 
[The prepared statement of Ms. Townley follows-] 
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PBSPARED STATT-Ern' 0? MAPCIA TOmST^ Page 1 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee. My name Is Marcia Townley. 
I am Director of Public Affairs for Dayton Hudson Department Store 
Company, a division of Dayton Hudson Corporation. Dayton Hudson 
Corporation is made up of four retail divisions, Dayton Hudson 
Department Store Company, Target, Kervyn's and Lechmere, with 627 
stores in 37 states. (Davton Hudson Corporation is the nation's 6th 
largest retailer with approximately 150,000 employees) The 
department store division for which I work has 37 Dayton's and 
Hudson's stores and 23,000 employees in 7 states. Most of Its stores 
are In Minnesota and Michigan. 

I am here today to tell you about an exciting program which Dayton 
Hudson Department Store Company created four years ago with a three 
year new initiative grant from the Dayton Hudson Foundation. The 
program tests a job partnership concept to recruit and Place teen 
mothers at risk of long term welfare dependency In entry level jobs. 

The exciting news is that after four years of experience with JobPlus 
the Program works! 

JobPlus is a public/private partnership between an employer with jobs 
and a willingness to hire 'perceived at risk' employees, and a human 
service agency with expertise in working with clients at risk of long 
term welfare dependency. 

JobPlus works for five basic reasons. The first two reasons have to 
do with attitude - the last three have to do with unique compojjents 
of the program. 
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Page 2 



First the partners, Dayton's, and the Minneapolis YWCA, the human 
service agency that does the recruitment and provides Job readiness 
training - MUeye that the participants In the program will make 
valuable and competent employees. As an employer we've expanded our 
views of who are eligible employees, we've moved beyond what had 
been our traditional work force. We no longer can rely on walk In 
applicants frora the ranks of college students and home makers to meet 
our employee needs. 

Second, we believe that given the opportunity for a real job and 
support In overcoming barriers to employrapnt, these young •..•cp>en 
want to work. But It must be a rational choice. The benefits from 
work must outweigh the benefits of remaining on welfare. 

Mow the three unique program components that help guarantee success. 

First, the non-profit agency provides a two-week job readiness 
program. Included Is a two day retreat at a wilderness camP where 
the participants experience "Outward Bound" type challenges and team- 
building exercises, 

second, when each participant begins her job, sne Is assigned a peer 
partner, someone In the company In a similar job who knows the ropes 
and will serve as a friend and mentor. This was the component about 
which I was most concerned. Would our employees be willing to make 
that excra effort? Well, It turned out to be one of che most 
successful aspects of the program,. Peer partners received as much 
satisfaction as they gave. 
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Page 3 

The third unlQue component has to do with follow-up. The non-Profit 
agency staff does not abandon the employee after the first day on the 
job. Instead, agency staff keeps In close touch with both the 
participant and the employer to anticipate and respond to Issues 
before they become Problems that might Interfere with Job 
performance. 

Human resource departments and supervisors do not have the time nor 
the experience to help employees with a day care or housing crisis, a 
parenting problem or other Personal Issues that could Impact Job 
success. These are areas where the human service agency's expertise 
Is invaluable. Many times an employee might have become discouraged. 
Quit or been fired, If It had not been for the advocacy and Problem 
solving of the non-profit agency staff. 

This Is truly a wln/wln partnership, with all three partners - the 
agency, the employer and the employee - contributing what each does 
best and receiving in return rewards or benefits. 

The non-profit agency works with the future employee to remove 
barriers to employment - something neither the employer the 
employee could accomplish alone - and once the participant is 
employed continues to work with employer and employee to help 
guarantee success on the job. In return the agency experiences the 
satisfaction of contributing to the successful employment of the 
participant and receives funding. In this case from the Dayton 
Hudson Foundation for the first three years and now from the State 
of MiP' ^ta, to pay for staff expenses. 
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From the participant's Point of view, success Is determined bv 
evaluating Individual progress In four areas. The areas are: 

0 continued emDloyment 

0 education Progress 

0 reduced dependence on public assistance 
0 no unplanned pregnancies 

If progress Is made In 3-4 of those areas the participants are viewed 
as successful or very successful, 65% of the first 100 
participants were successful or very successful <?^ter 6-8 rrooths in 
the program. The good news Is that In a 16 month fnllow-up, 63^ were 
still evaluated as successful, 

In Preparation for this testimony we did a quick follow up of the 160 
young wofnen we had hired since sum^r 1985, Of the 160# we were able 
to reach 93 or 58% of the total. We are thrilled with the results. 
Remember some of these women began thp Program almost four years ago. 
88^ (82) of those we reached were successful or very 
successful OP the four measures described earlier, 

%% had no unplanned pregnancy. The self esteem 
suPDort has worked. 

70% (65) are still working - I8r> at Dayton's (12) 

i\2 of those working are either In school now or have 
completed additional schooling. 

17% (16) are in school and not employed 
12% (11) are unemployed and not In school 
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Even If we assuned that all we didn't reach were unsuccessful, the 
Program would have a 5iZ success rate. 

Finally, one must ask what have we learned from our experience with 
JobPlus that could help other employers hire less traditional 
employees or public policy makers grapple with issues of moving 
Individuals off the welfare roles onto the work roles? 

First - we need to create the right attitude. We must delleve that 
given the chance and the resources, these Individuals want to work. 
MS trust that given the appropriate support and supervision, they 
will make valuable employees. 

Second - the transition from welfare dependence to economic self 
sufficiency does not happen over night. It occurs over a nerloo of 
time and by taking many - son^times small steps - in the right 
direction. 

Don't expect the first Job to be the ultimate career fit or llfetln:e 
occupation. Remember It Is a first Job - and maybe it Is best, 
considering child rearing responsibilities, that It be a part time 
Job. Just make It the b_e^ first Job you can. 
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So Often I hear stories of AFDC moiss with twn small kids 3nd no real 
work ' .tory of taking a full time Job or a full courr*^ load at a 
technical Institute and falling because a housinc crisis, or even a 
sick child, has rr^ade them miss too much work or ton fpuch school to 
continue. After a set bjck like that. It Is hard to start again. 
KayDe she would have made It, if It had been a part time Job or a 1/2 
course load. 

RemeJTber It's Progress we want, not overnight iniracles. lihat we 
want are DeoDle mwm ud the job ladder from entry I'^vel Dosltlons 
on. The Purpose of JobPlus is to help Individuals take those first 
steps. 

Third - because we want progress and cannot expect ovt^rnioht 
miracles, it is irportant for transitional support to be ther^. Day^ 
care or subsidized care Should continue during the flr'-t six months 
to a year on a job. Medicaid should continue until the employee is 
eligible for ccrrDany b*^neflts. Funds should be available for case 
worker follow-up during the first months on the job to help :^olve the 
unexpected, but predictable, crisis. The provision of these 
transitional services ana support should be the role of the public 
sector and appears to be tne direction of welfare reform experiments 
and legislation. 
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But finally - success ccMnes down to celf-esteem. All the daycare, 
health benefits anf training mney can buy will not make a difference 
If the participant does not believe in herself. That is why we netd 
case workers who are sensitive to the needs and aspirations of their 
cilcMs and not bogged down In DaDer;;2work, foliow-uD and tangible 
support to handle the transitional issues during the early mntnc on 
the Job and job supervision that Is fair, carinq and expectant of 
positive results. Each Person must be treated as a special 
individual with unique needs and talents. Given that kind of support 
and encouragefnent, chances of success 9re Qreat. 

We know frcni experience It chu be done. We've done it and we're 
doing It again. We're expanding JobPlus to Flint, Mlcnlgan throunh 
the YWCA, and to metro Detroit through Michigan Human Services. i;e 
know other employers and human service agencies ran do It. too. To 
help with repllcalon of JobPlus, we have a manual and videojaoe to 
assist others develup and shape a JobPlus program to their own 
envIroaTient. We are eager to share these materials with the 
coTwUtee and others who are Interested. 

Hr. Chali-man, ! appreciate this opportunity to appear before the 
committee and kouM be happy to respond to Questions. 
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The Chairman. Thank you very much. That was an excellent 
presentation, and I think it 1^ enormously impressive how you de- 
veloped that program and how helpful and beneficial it can hope- 
fully be to millions of people. 

You probably answered a bit of this question in your final com- 
ment©, but if I can give you some of the points that will be raised 
by those who might question the program. And that is basically 
that you are reall> sort of skimming these individuals, that these 
individuals would be able to get the work in any event even if they 
did not get these kinds of services, and therefore it really is not ter- 
ribly innovative, not very creative— they would get the jobs 
anyway. 

How do you answer that? 

Ms, TowNLEY. Well, that is a question we often are asked, you 
are right. We look for individuals who have a degree of motivation. 
We look for individuals who are at a point in their lives where they 
are willing to make some changes. But they are people who had 
children when they were in high school, many of them do not have 
high school degrees. If they had walked in off the street to Dayton's 
Human Resources Department, our people tell us we would not 
have hired them, we w^ould not have given them the chance, with- 
out knowing that many of the barriers that they face to employ- 
ment are being addressed by the YWCA. 

So we have the confidence as we hire these young women that 
some of the issues that might have prevented them from being suc- 
cessful are being addressed and solved. 

The Chairman. Well, it would seem to me that just by definition 
of the people that you are taking, as I understand it, the dropouts 
and those who have not completed high school, just that definition 
responds best to that charge, because all the studies that have been 
done over the Ictot 20 years would indicate that those individuals 
are going to continue to be on welfare — 92 or 93 percent continue 
to be, 

Ms. TowNLEY, Right, 

The Chairman. It is very difticult when you are talking about a 
dropout and also an unwed mother who has not completed high 
school— there is much cream in that group— I mean, it would seem 
to me you have targeted the most difficult group just by definition 
of your program, if I understand it correctly. 

Ms. TowNLEY. Yes. I think we are targeting the most difficult 
group. But even with that group, there are degrees of motivation. 

The Chairman. True. Well, if it is the most difficult group, and 
we are at least able to get some things going, it certainly seems to 
me to be worthwhile. 

Again, with respect to your belief of its applicability in other 
communities and with other groups— as I understand, you are 
starting now with males in Detroit, What about other places? 

Ms, ToWNLEY. We are doing that in Michigan, in both Flint and 
Metro Detroit. We have an example in Minneapolis of Pillsbury 
Company making a grant to the YWCA to adapt this program a bit 
to their needs for Burger King, ^o other employers are beginning 
to take a look at it. We wish there were many more. And I think 
what really prevents additional employers from taking this on is 
the lack of the support services, the transitional services, that the 
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Z' P'"^^^ ^ this case-the link, really. beUveen the agency and 
^^mployer is what is so important and unique to thfs SS? I 

thJ^^S?*^^- Congress, we passed a program called 

the JEDI Program. Through this program we recomile Sat the 
group you ^e selecting has a 90 percent chance of coSuing to bl 
on welfare for ten years. If we figure out what the Federal cost of 

JS^t'^v^^^^f ^'°."fu"y ^^?«P' °b^°"«ly variS^around the 
f«r. individuals whom we know are going 

Srate Jl^f^^r ^^^^^ ^, P^"^ we are ^ble to deS 

blnS £ "^"^ ^« ^1 to create a 

bonus for the States, because the Federal Government is going to 
be savmg, and the States are going to be saving to create thi?r2 
volymg fund to reward that k£d of initiatW^fhS 2vl tS fS 
f;l?a~sS??.^^- ^ nickel unlJ^^^ctS 

sewJ?^teSf^if ^ P'^^"^ of committing our- 

selves to takmg this whole proce-s. which I belie ^ can be replicat- 
ed and can be successful, and en. ancing it repucat- 
Do you have any reaction to that? 

Ms. TowNiBY. I think that is exactly the direction that wp 
Sci^ &"YW^i believe very mu^ch in the'ewrrdlhL^' 
Agencies like the YWCA and others around the country that can 
f'J^ have the funds H^ Jhe job tSt 

thSg"t^^*^-S°' ^? of program is exactly the ''Sid of 

i S^^^x J9 5 stimulate replication of this program So I 
K IrX^ ST' ''^"^ ^^-^ out'hoS^tSy'c^i 

seSis'tSS/'" '"'^^^ ^ P--^^ 

Ms. ToWNLEY. Per client, it is in the ran^G of '^l finn f/^ <2i «nn 

l?e^c?ar^Stt of c^ScM 

!s£n?i2S:^c^""^^ "^^-^^ ^ P^°-de some of these 

Finally, you mentioned the importance of continuation of both 

hat ?^:S1h?^ ^ ^« bum some of 

that into the welfare programs last year-of course they are 
taking a little tame to get phased in. I think one of th?5orstThi?gs 

n??fw ^ ^l.^ere able to get people moving, and thin they^ft 

a SrSfnin^S^i"'" '^-"^ found e by^lAt and then therf ?s 
a termination of those semcts. I think the words that you use are 
correct-tiiey should continue the Medicaid until they get comn^v 
benefits. The unfortunate thing is there are many comS tS 
do not provide those kinds of benefits. And without gSg in- 
volved in some of the crossfire of which way is the bit wa^ to do 
It. I think you make an important point, and I do not know what 
more you would want to add about the importance of crtinued 
daycare and some kind of health program ^^^'^''^ °^ continued 

exten^'fW ^""^T^ particular one, but to the 

extent that the concept is important. I would like to hear from you 
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Ms. TowNLEY. Well, our experience is that those are two of the 
most important barriers, or difficult barriers to employment for 
this population, and so any way those issues can be addressed 
would certainly help this group. The State of Minnesota has been 
able to some extent to address that issue for them so ti ey have 
that transitional support. 

The Chairman. I think it is important, too, that it be ong *ing to 
the extent that we are able to do that as well— as I understand 
you, that is what you are saying. 

Ms. TowNLEY. That is correct. 

The Chairman. I mean, the transition was. good to get them 
moving, and then to have that contamation so they do not slide 
back. 

Ms. TowNLEY- They need the ongoing support group support; 
the> need to make sure there is not a gap in the health care for 
theii families, and that daycare is available. That is a big issue. 

The Chairman. I think the idea of having a "helper", so to 
speak, in the company is rather interesting, and one I had not 
heard before and makes a good deal of sense, 

Ms- TowNLiSY. I hope you get a chance to see the video, because 
there is a piece in the video where some of our peer partners are 
interviewed, and you can see the satisfaction that they get from 
helping someone else make it. And it was something I was not sure 
would work, but it has been important to the program. 

The Chairman. I think it is an excellent suggestion. 

Senator Durenberger? 

Senator uurenberger. Mr. Chairman, I do not know if you have 
ever had this experience, but on my return up here from that brief 
introduction of Ms. Townley, I found a very profound opening 
statement that I would like to have you accept as part of the 
record. 

The Chairman. It will be so included. 

Senator Durenberger. I have no particular questions, and I ap- 
preciate yours very much, Mr. Chairman, It Is a welcome introduc 
tion for me to hear your concerns for this problem and the role the 
committee is going play. 

Marcia, thank you. 

Ms. Townley. Thank you. 

The Chairman. I hope you will keep us informed of the progress. 
We are trying to find out in this what works and what does not, 
and clearly, from your record, you have found a way that is being 
effective and successful, and I think it is important that we try and 
find out what our whole role in this area should be. 

We want to thank you very much for appearing. 

Ms. Townley. Thank you. 

The Chairman. We are pleased to welcome our second panel of 
three women who are with us today, especially well positioned to 
explain the problems and benefits in moving from welfare to the 
v/ork force. 

We welcome Ms. Wendy Dipilato, from Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, Ms. Renee Goldinger, from Kittanning, Pennsylvania, and 
Ms. Taflie Lloyd, from Kittanning, Pennsylvania. I want to thank 
all of you for travelling and being with us here. 
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At the outset of this panel, I want to say how much I aporeciate 
your presence here. I think it is part of our whole traST^id 
fl^'^ ""^^ }° t "^^^ ^ ^ much about hardships Tn ^r 
i^L^i^^^ *^.°f particular human conditions. We i?e^l 
JS^"^"^"^ ^^l^ ^ °f pride in terms of our 

^^ess to come upland share your lifers 
wqienence here we know is not terribly easy, and we are verv 
grateful for your wiUingness to do it. We hoj^ from ttiisThat w^ 
are going to be able to at least recognize our ?ole in tryi^ to hdp 
address some of these matters, and that is our best y^S^fexmS 
mg our appreciation to all of you. I say that very sincerely S^e 
want to thank you all very much for coining. 

We will start off with Ms. Dipilato. 

STAraJMENT OF WENDY MOTT DIPILATO. ET CHOICES GRADTI 
ATE. WORCESTER, MA; TAFFIE LLOm mTrSNG PA ^D 
RENEEGOLDINGER,KITrANNING.PA PA, AND 

Ms. DffiLATO. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee mv 

name is Wendy Kpilato. I am 31 years old. and I live S V&S^ 

Massachusette. I have one daughter. Jessie^, who is now five 
For thelast two and a half years, I have been working as a secre- 

Sr^""" estate attonxeys at the law firm of SiSoni^l 

JlSSS.^' ""^^ ^ °' ^I'^'OOO « year pliL bo- 
Before I got my job, I had been on welfare for two years I was 
working as a visiting nurse's aide, and I had heSth insura^^ 
through Blue Crpss-ZBlue Shield. But when I got p^ JCl fZd 
out my health msurance would not cover the ?ost of my bTy 
When I learned th^t, I switehed to Central Mass Health Care, ^ 
!Sf?;i, II collected three months of benefS 

ai=ter the baby was born as sick leave and vacation time. But then I 
had uo health care or daycare for my chHd, and I could not Sford 
to pay for that, so I was forced to go on welfare. But I knew ?hat I 
did not want to be on welfare and that I would try to gJt I better 
job with health care as soon as I could. 

While I was on welfare, I learned about the ET Program through 

198b and got job trainmg as a word processor through Central Mas- 
sachusette Job Timing. I took the six-month course SuaS 
^to^°w ^ at Accountemps and three months' iSaUhe 
attorneys office. I would have never taken my present job if it had 
notbeen for the health insurance that went along^th i? 

Soon after I enrolled m ET, the training program opened an 
onsite daycare (^nter, and Jessica started to go them In feet sS 
was the firet child at the daycare center. Today, Jess ca is ?n Idn 
dergarten. She stays in school until 2:00 p.m., wheri pick her up 

hefn^^f^^h^l'^U^^' ^1?? ""til hu£d pick? 

,?n. P^*^=^^^J"^ got mamed this past May. 
The Chairsian. Congratulations. 
Ms. Dipilato. Thank you. 

I cannot stress enough how hard it is to be on welfare It is dp- 
grading. It is a myth that you can just be on welfare^ sit around 
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and not work. I could hardly make ends meet. Before I went on 
welfare, I had an excellent credit rating. By the time I got off of 
welifare, I had lost good credit, and ended up owing the electric 
company hundreds of dollars. I just could not keep up with my bills 
and care for my daughter on the little bit I did get on welfare. 

When you are on welfare, you are not yourself. I felt claustropho- 
bic being in the house all day, and I had a bad attitude about 
myself. I would never go back on welfare again. 

I cannot say enough good things about my employers. They are 
so supportive — even letting Jessica stay at the office for a little 
while during the day. There are not many employers that would 
allow that. 

My life has really turned around since I was on welfare. Jessica 
loved daycare, it was good for her educationally to be with other 
children. I know that leaving welfare was the best thing that hap- 
pened to both Jessica and me. I like myself better since I have gone 
back to work, and I think Jessica likes me better, too. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Would you tell us a little bit how important the daycare and the 
health benefits were to you in moving off welfare into the employ- 
ment possibilities which you now have? 

Ms. DipiLATO. I had priced daycare for Jessica before I actually 
went to the ET training program, and it is outrageous. I could not 
afford it. There is no way that I could afford it. 

And as far as insurance went, a lot of places will offer a single 
insurance plan, but for a family plan, you have to pay a big portion 
of it. Between the two, there was just no way 1 could do that When 
they opened up this new program, it workei out really well that 
she could go to the daycare, and now my einployer offers insur- 
ance. 

The Chairman. What we sort of miss out on is daycare for 
people who are on welfare. People stay home and look after their 
children, and that is a form of daycare. 

And how important was the health care, in terms of health care 
for you and your child? 

Ms. Dipilato. If I did not have health insurance for it, I would 
not have taken my present job. I mean, I wouldn't want to get 
stuck with her being sick and not having coverage for her. That 
would be an important factor. That was the main reason I went on 
welfare in the beginning. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Ms. Lloyd? 

Ms. Lloyd. My name is Taffie Lloyd. I am 30 years old, and I live 
with my husband, Richard, who is 38 years old. We have two chil- 
dren, Amanda and Michael, aged nine and eight. 

In January of 1989, my husband got laid off from the Gregg Se- 
curity System, where he was earning $3.75 per hour. We have ap- 
plied for public assistance. From past experience, I know we will 
not receive any mone> for approximately two months. Consequent- 
ly, we have to live for two months with no income. 

WTien my husband worked, his take-home pay was $132 per 
woek. We pay $150 per month for rent, plus utilities. On this 
amount of money, there is no money for clothes or shoes. Rarely do 
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afraid to trust anyone, and most of all, I am afraid it will not ever 
change. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Ms. Lloyd. 

That is very powerful testimony and is really a tragic indictment 
about our whole society. 

Let me ask you, what has been the impact of all this upon your 
children? Can you tell us a little bit about that? 

Ms. Lloyd. My children know they are different from their 
schoolmates. My daughter got invited to a birthday party, and I 
had to tell her no, she could not go, just because I did not have a 
dollar for a card or a dollar to put in that card, and I am too em- 
barrassed to send her without a gift. 

The Chairman. We talk about a dollar or a few dollars, questions 
of minimum wage and so on, but it is extremely difficult, certainly, 
in this institution to focus on the fact that even a few dollars has 
such an important and significant bearing in terms of people's 
lives. That is certainly an institutional reality, and I think you 
make the point very eloquently. 

Let me ask you, if you had some daycare and you were not so 
worried about health problems in terms of your children, what 
would be your attitude then about working? 

Ms. Lloyd. I want to work, I really do. It is just that you have to 
look at what is going to happen if you take a job. I mean, you have 
to know what is going to happen to your children. You are trying 
to make your life better, you do not want to make your life worse. 

The Chairman. But if you had the daycare for your children, 
and > «^ were assured of some minimum health benefits in terms of 
illneba or hospitalization or caring for your children, and you got in 
this case, I suppose, even a minimum wage — hopefully, we are 
going to be able to raise it — would you work? 

Ms. Lloyd. I would go to work right now. 

The Chairman. Ms. Goldinger? 

Ms. Goldinger. My name is Renee Goldinger. I live in Western, 
Pennsylvania with my two sons, Richard, 19, and Christopher, 15. 

I have medical proDlems, high blood pressure and an overactive 
heartbeat caused by stress. I have to take medication. The medica- 
tion costs me $27 for a 28-day supply. I have had numerous oper- 
ations that were covered by medical cards from welfare which I no 
longer have. 

In addition to my own medical problems, my 19 year old son has 
been diagnosed as having congenital spina bifida, and I am paying 
the cost of him seeing specialists, which run as much as $60 a visit. 
Since Christmas of 1988, he has been to see three different special- 
ists, all o[ which are located in the Pittsburgh area, a distance of 
45 miles from where we live. With his condition, he cannot get a 
factory job because he cannot pass the physical. He has been trying 
to get a minimum wage job, but in our area it is really hard to get 
one at this time of year. 

I have worked at minimum wage jobs since 1974, except for a 
period of six months in 1978, when I was hired for a temporary po- 
sition and received $5.25 an hour. The job was at a plant that was 
40 miles away from my house, and in addition to transportation 
costs, I had to pay a babysitter. 
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In 1974 and 1975, I worked in a department store for minimum 
wage for 35 hours a week and had to pay babysitters. 

From 1977 to 1983, 1 worked in a restaurant and a bar as a cook, 
kitchen helper, and sometime bartender, all for minimum wa^ I 
worked 30 h^urs a week, from nine to three, Monday through 
Friday. At i" ame I was working this job, my children were smalL 
aged four and seven, and I sent my youngest one to a daycare 
center in 1977. In 1978, he went to a daycare center in the morning 
and took a taxi, which I had to pay for, to Kindergarten for the 
afternoon. I also worked as a waitress on Friday and Saturday eve- 
nings at two local bars, for $15 a night. At this time, I was receiv- 
ing $15 a month in food stamps and had a medical card. 

In 1979, I needed an operation, and had to stop working and go 
on ca*=?h assistance for eight weeks. 

In 1983, I moved into a private home and took a job as a house- 
keeper and caretaker of two young children. I took this job because 
I was able to have my sons with me, since they were teenagers, I 
felt that they needed me more at home. I received $80 per week 
and living accommodations for the three of us. 

I arr presently employed at a restaurant and earn $2.10 an hour 
plus tips. Taxes are taken from my pay for tips that I do not re- 
ceive because the taxes are based on the gross sales of the restau- 
rant, not what I actually get. I am required to buy my ov.n uniform 
at a cost of $35 and supply my own white slacks and shoes to go 
with it. 

With a job like mine, I have no life insurance— I cannot afford 
it— I have no savings account, I am on a strict budget. There is 
little money for emergencies. If something happens to my car,. I 
cannot make it to work, and I cannot afford to fix it. Paying for 
heating costs with what I earn is very difficult. When my kids were 
httle, from 1973 to 1977, we either had food and no heat, or heat 
and no food. I could not pay for both of these things on my pay- 
check. My kids and I stayed with friends who helped us at the 
time. 

Now my ^^ent is $275 a month, and with what I earn, I still must 
make decisions about what bills I pay or what food I buy. 

Along with the difficulties I have had with providing for my kids 
and myself, and the health problems that my son and I have, there 
is the feeling of guilt I get because I feel I should be giving my kids 
more and doing more for them. 

The Chairman. I will put in the record your household budget, 
which shows the take-home, rent, phone bill, gas, school lunches, 
car insurance, and leaves you with $18. 

[The document referred to follows:] 
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Renee Goldinger Household Budget 
Pay I'm getting at the present timet 
Slow week Good Week 



$86 


_ 


Tips 


$114 


_ 


Tips 


32 


_ 


Take home pay 


$39 


_ 


Take home pay 


$118 




Total 


$153 


_ 


Toval 


x4 


_ 


4 weeks 


x4 


_ 


4 weeks 


$472 






$612 






+150 


- 


Support 


+150 


_ 


Support 


$622 






$762 






-275 




Rent 


-275 




Rent 


$347 






$487 






-60 




Phone bill 


-60 




Phone bill 


$287 






$427 






-60 




Gas for car 


-60 




Gas 


$?27 






$367 






-20 




School lunches 


-20 




School lunches 


$207 






$347 






-27 




For my medicine 


-27 




My medicine 


$180 






$320 




-122 




Car insurance 


-122 




Car insurance 


$58 






$198 






-40 




Laundromat 


-40 




Laundromat 


$18 




TOTAIi** 


$158 




TOTAL** 



** For emergencies, food, necessities and around $1500 back 
medical bills plus current medical bills - overy three m^. .ths 
I have to see niy doctor ($35.00). 
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in??^ Chairman. So you have been receiving minimum wage since 
Hlo' ^ ^ ^^^^ period, as you mentioned, at a temporary job in 
1978 when you were making $5.25 an hour, and three months on 
welfare when you had the hernia operation. We listened on the 
Floor last year to arguments about minimum wage, and how fami- 
lies are not really impacted or affected by this. I wish my col- 
leagues could hear your testimony and your statement. But we are 
gomg to get minimum wage raised, I will give you that assurance- 
it will not do as much as it should, but we are going to g^ it raised 
this year for sure. 

Tell me what drives you to continue to work? We have looked at 
the difference between hourly benefits on welfare in Pennsylva- 
nia— it IS $4.41 an hour if you add up all the different benefits, 
without child care— and the $3.35 you make an hour while work- 
ing. 

Ms. GOLDINGER. I work 58 hours a week sometimeb. I just do not 
want to be on welfare. 

The Chairman. In the minimum wage bill, one of the issues will 
be the tip credit. I notice you say you get $2.r, and then you get 
tips. I think there is sort of a perception that every waiter is wait- 
ing tables at Duke Zeibert's or Mr. K's, where they ^et those big 
tips. Generally, if you averaged it out an hour, what do you think 
your tips come to? If you get ?3.35, the way it exists now, 60 per- 
cent—there is a proposal that I think will pass to reduce that to 50 
percent. That is in Gus Hawkins' bill, and I think the votes are 
there in the Senate, because they have been able to give this per- 
ception that people working in restaurants by and large make far 
beyond the minimum wage. 

What is your experience? 

Ms. GOLDiNGER. Well, I do not. If I work nine hours in one day, I 
will be lucky if I n^ake a dollar an hour in tips. It varies. If there is 
a banquet, which is only at holidays, I could make as much as $7 
an hour, but since three months ago I have only had three days 
that I have made $7 or $8 an hour. 

TTie Chairman. Those are really the exceptions, then. 

Ms. GOLDINGER. Yes. 

The Chairman. Well, I think that that is much more realistic. 

If you had had some health benefits, would you have had to 
return to welfare for those few months when you needed that oper- 
ation? ^ 

Ms. GOLDiNGER. No. I could have just taken time off from work. 

i.ne Chairman. I understand there was one point in your life 
when you actually had no home at all; is that right? 

Ms. GOLDINGER. Yes. That was last year. 

The Chairman. Can you tell us how that came about? 

Ms. GOLDiNGER. I had to leave the job in the private home, and I 
had no place to go. I stayed with a friend. My son stayed with my 
sister so he could go to school in his school district and not change 
schools. 1 had no job, and I had to have an operation at the time. I 
was hospitalized. 

The Chairman. What about now? 

Ms. GOLDINGER. Community Action Agency helped me get a 
home, ^because I had no money for the security deposit and first 
month s rent. I had none. They helped me get that going, and then 
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I got my job. I got hired and got a house at the same time. But I 
have been working 50 to 6C \ours a week since then, since Novem 
ber 1st. 

The Chairman. You have brought tv o children up, one is 19 and 
one is 15, is that correct? 
Ms. GoLDiNGER. Yes. 

The Chairman. So your whole life has obviously been spent 
hard-working and providing for your sons. Now, looking back, do 
you see the importance of daycare and health benefits? Do you see 
those as important ingredients for keeping people off welfare? 

Ms. GOLDINGER. Yes. My son was one of the first ones in our area 
in one of the first classes of daycare, and they adjusted the pay 
that you paid them according to what you were bringing in, which 
is a big help. Now, I understand there is a waiting list, a really 
long waiting list, to get your children in there. So if you get a job 
this week, you cannot get your kid into welfare for three months, 
and you have to find a babysitter until you can get him into the 
daycare. You have to wait. 

The Chairman. So you ha\e difficulty doing the job, if you are 
worried about that. 

Ms. GrOLDiNGER. And the daycare in our town, I think it is mostly 
Just day shift; you have to get a dayshift job, like eight to four or 
nine to three or something. 

The Chairman. Let me ask Ms. Lloyd. You have had problems 
finding child care, is that correct? 

Ms. Lloyd. Not so much child care, because either I was not 
working or my husband was not working, one was home when the 
other one was working. 

The Chairman. Have any of you had trouble finding daycare? 

Ms. GrOLDiNGER. When mine were little, yes, before I got them in 
daycare, yes. 

The Chairman. Ms. Dipilato, I think you had indicated— there is 
a daycare program in your company. 

Ms. Dipilato. Yes, there is. They opened up an onsite right at 
the training center, and I worked right on the same street when I 
got my job, so it was really convenient. 

The Chairman. It makes a big difference. We have a few compa- 
nies up in our area ^ for example. Stride Rite in Massachusetts— 
who have developed that type of program. Some daycare programs 
are for the employees and some for the local community. They say 
as a business mvestment, it makes ser'^e. You do not have people 
going to the phone at 3;00 in the afternoon, or late for work, if it is 
raining or snowing, and all these kinds of things, just in terms of a 
business's narrow, bottom line interebtb. But that hdb not generally 
been the case. 

Senator Pell? 

Senator Pell. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. I just want to 
say that I appreciate the honesty and the pain that thib testimony 
must cause each one of you. I appreciate it very much. The country 
should be more conbcioub of the people who fall between the cracks 
as three of you have. 

I wish you well. 

The Chairman. I, too, want to thank you. We do hear similar 
stories over the course of our hearings, but I think it is important 
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that we continue to try and shake the conscience of our Nation, let 
alone the conscience of this institution, to try and respond to some 
of these needs. And it seems to me that if you begin to get the day- 
care aiid to deal with the health concerns of young families, if you 
provide some skills— and we are going to hear more details later, 
Ms, Dipilato, about the ET Program-if you give a person at least a 
liveable wage— which the current minimum wage is not— people 
are going to move away from depends jcy. And what it means as a 
bottom line— and unfortunately, that is put first around here— is 
that it makes sense financially, but more importantly, it makes 
enormous sense in terms of the family. And most importantly, it 
makes enormous difference in terms of the children. So maybe we 
will be able to get moving on those particular issues. It is certainly 
my intention to do so, and we will do everything we can to try and 
achieve that, and that will be the best way we can express our ap- 
preciation. 

I want to thank all of you very much for joining us today. 

We are pleased to welcome our next panel of two witnesses who 
will draw from their extensive experience, explaining what it is 
that s necessary to move people from welfare. Our panel consists of 
Patricia Wright, Director of Homeless and Employment Training 
for the Ar:nstrong County Community Action Agency in Kittan- 
ning, Pennsylvania; and Ch--rles Atkins, who is Commissioner of 
Public Welfare for the Coramonwealth of Massachusetts. 

We are glad to welcom. you both back today. It is especially nicp 
to see you. Chuck, You have been rather busy this last year, and 
we are glad to have you here. 

Mr. Atkins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Ms. Wright? 

STATEMENT OF PATRICIA WRIGHT. ARMSTRONG COtNT\ COM- 
MUNITY ACTION AGENCY. KITTANNING PA; AND CHARLES 
ATKINS. COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC WELFAilE FOR MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. BOSTON. MA 

Ms. Wright. Good afternoon. 

My name is Patricia Wright, I am the Director of Homeless and 
Employment Training Programs for Armbtrong County Community 
Action. 

Over the last three years, our program has had an employment 
readmess class to help people to upgrade their interviewing skills 
so that they would be able to present themselveb well on an inter- 
view Of the 200 or so people who have participated in these class- 
es, we have been able to assist more than 65 percent of them to 
gain employment. Consistently, we have found that many of the 
employers were not willing to pay more than minimum wage and 
provide health benefits and child care for these employees. 

The reasons that they give us have been, they would have to 
raise the price of the products that they sell, they would be forced 
to lay off some of their employees, or they could not continue in 
business because of a lack of profit. 

You have heard about personal experiences from the previous 
witnesses. I would like to say to you that thebe experiences are not 
unique with these people, I have talked to many people who are 
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working for minimum wage who have no medical benefitb, are not 
eligible for any type of assistance of any kind, and >et the> contia 
ue to work and struggle. 

I have also talked to many families who have tried, but due to 
circumstances over which they had «ibsolutel> no control, the> 
have found that it was impossible fc their families to remain 
intact living on a minimum wage salar>. S ume were furced tu gu on 
the welfare rolls, which was able to provide a larger income than 
they could make on a minimum wage and also provided them with 
a medical assistance card. 

The loss of self-esteem and the necessit> of explaining all expend 
itures to an agency has caused man> familieb so much stre&b that 
they have broken up. 

This loss of self-esteem is only the tip of the Iceberg. The people 
we are talking about here must explain to their children wh> there 
are so few or no gifts at Christmas time or birthdays. A lack of 
money also contributes to a segregation of these children from 
normal school activities children participate in, buch ab partieb, be 
cause a gift cannot be purchased and treatb cannot be provided for 
the classmates in the schoolroom. Even the children experience the 
fact that they are different, and their desire to bocialize decreabCb 
as their desire to keep from being hurt increases. 

In families where both husbands and wives are working, and 
both are receiving minimum wage, it is possible that their com 
bined paychecks are not enough to pay the cost of their food, rent 
and utilities. These people just cannot see their wa> clear to ever 
get ahead, there is always something that is left unpaid. Even vvlth 
the strictest budget and the most careful person, an unforebeen 
crisis can occur, and when this happc is It takeb two monlhb, bome 
times more, to make up for the money that the> need to use at 
that time. 

This crisis could be anything. It could be a sick child, a sick 
parent, an auto repair or utility bill that lb unexpectedl> high due 
to the cold months. 

Most of these families do not have things that we take for grant 
ed. They do not have medical inburance because there lb no nione> 
to pay for it. AnJ most of the jobs that pay minimum wage do not 
provide for tbut benefit. These people are waiting longer to take 
their children to the doctor or to the hospital. The> have to bearch 
longer to find a doctor who will allow them to make pa>mentb, or a 
doctor who will accept the medical card that they have. 

I would like to give you an example of a family that is trying to 
sur>;ive on a minimum wage income. First, I would like to tell >ou 
that this is what we hear so often called the traditional famll>. 
There is the father, two children, and the mother. The father is 
working for minimum wage. They are very careful with their 
spending. He said to me that they watch evei> dime. I asked him 
where the dimes were going, and he showed nie the bill for a mini 
mam orde^* of heating fuel. That was $95. Of course, he needed to 
pay thr* ie, he had to keep his family warm. He was behind in 
his rent peruse he was making pa>mentb, since he Wiib not able to 
pay the ."ail amount of rent. He had an electric bill, and he had not 
been able to pay all of that, the electric bill is now $111.16. Again, 
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he has been trying to make payments, but he is still unable to get 
that bill completely paid off. 

We looked at the amount of money he was taking home, the 
amount of the bills that he had and the cost of food ^ind clothing 
for his family, and we wondered if he would not be better off re- 
ceiving public assistance. He said he probably would, but he is a 
man, and it is his responsibility to support his family. 

The stress of this situation has caused his wife t>ome emotional 
problems; it has led to her hospitalization. Of course, this also led 
to anotjier bill that he needed to pay. 

Many of the minimum - ,age jobs have no benefits. Not onl> dun't 
the employees have medical insurance, the^* do not have sick days, 
vacation time, or other benefits that we have and take fur granted. 
If they are off work tor any reason, that just cuts into the money 
that they hav* to work with. 

One of the things that we have found happens with so man> of 
these people is that because they cannot pa> the bills, because they 
cannot pay the rent, they become our hidden homelesb. They are 
the ones that are living in doubled-up family arrangements or 
hvmg in with friends because they have no place to go. 

One of the things that parents find very important to them is af- 
fordable child care. Parents, like Renee, who have children in day- 
care centers not only have the cost of child car », but also the ex- 
pense of getting the child to and from that care. Becau.'=^ tradition- 
al daycare programs are only available from six a.m. to six p.m., 
and parents who are working shifts find that they cannot put their 
children in our current daycare programs. What they have to do is 
find private daycare, and that is more expensive. 

It is a very large drain on the family's budget, and families care 
about what happens to their children. Parents on minimum wage 
care about what happens to their children. And they cannot work 
and do their very best if they are not sure who is taking care of 
them. 

Another problem that occurs is that even when a family takes 
part of their income and sends their children to daycare, there is a 
waiting list. If I have a job open for you today, and you tell me you 
cannot get your child into daycare or you cannot get aH^rdable 
daycare for two months, I am going to hire someone who can. 

We live in a rural area that does not have ample public transpor- 
tation. Therefor* , when people look for employment, they must be 
able to provide their own transportation. That means before they 
can get employment, they have the cost of a vehicle, upkeep, gas, 
oil, and insurance, and any needed repairs. It lb Impossible to take 
a job that requires a person to drive lo to 20 miles for pji hourly 
wage of $3.35. It is not that people do not want to work, it lo that 
they cannot afford to. 

These are some of the situations that we encounter every day. 
There are no easy answers, and it is very difficult to tell people 
who come to us seeking help and solutions that we are limited in 
what we can do to assist them. We try to provide options and give 
them the help that we have available. The solution does not lie 
with us. It is up to the people that we elect to look out for our in- 
terests and to prov^'-'e fair and equitable solutions so that we may 
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all have the opportunity to enjoy the freedoms that are guaranteed 
to us. 

The Chairman. Very good. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Wright follows:] 
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My n^io is Patricia Wright. I a-n the Director of Ha^iess -ind ESrplojTOent 
Training Programs for the Annstrong Co^ty Corrujuty Action Agen::i% Over tlie 
past tliree years I have taught an orployrent readiness class to help peci>le 
upgrade their interviewing s^cills so that they wojld be able to present 
theiTselves well at an interview, of tlie two hundred or so pecple that have 
participated in these classes, have been al>le to assist ncre than 65^ of 
tliem gain ejrplojftient. Ccnsistently wq have found that many of Uie enployers 
are not willing to pay note than miniJTim wage a..d provide health benefits and 
child care. Tne reascns have been; 1. they wculd have to raise the price of 
Uie products that they sell, 2. Uiey wojld be forced to lay off sane of their 
eTi>loyees, 3. they could not contin-je in bjsiness because of a lack of profit. 

You have lieard about personal experiences frcn tlie previous witness*^. I 
v.rxjld just like to say that tJiese experiences are not uniqtje to these pecple. 
I Tiave talked to nany people t^iat are working for nininn v.-age that have no 
nedicil benefit?, a»-en't eH-^ible for any assistance of any kind and yet tJiey 
continue to work an5 struggle. 1 have also talked to rany families Ovat have 
tried, bat due to ciror-stajices over v^iich they had no control, they have 
found that it was ijrpossible for their famlies to remain inta^ living on a 
minijTSin wage salary. Sore wore forced to go on welfare v.hi<3i was able to 
provide a larger incano an^l a me^Uoil assistance card, provided try the 
Department of Public Assistance. The loss of self esteem and the necessity of 
explaining all expesi^itures to an ag-ncy has caused many families to break up. 
This loss of self-esteem is only ^lo tip of Uie iceberg, tlie p^^ple we are 
talking n\y>it hero also r-ist e^:plain to their children **hy there are few or no 
gifts at Christnas thro ,-md on birfJvlays. A lack of rcney also contribjtes to 
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a segregation of the <^illilren frcm the aoznal acti.s;;:.txes ^hildien participate 
in - attendUKi parties, because a gift cannot be purcJase^l and treats cannot 
be provided for classmates in U»e sc^wolrocm. Even the aiildren ejq^erience 
the fact tJiat they are different ard their desire to socialize decreases as 
theix desire to keep froa being hurt increases • 

In families »*iere both husband and vafe are working and both are receiving 
miauxm vrage it is pcjssible thdt theix coribined paydiec3<^ aren't enough ts> pa^ 
the cost of food, rent and utilities. These people just can't see their way 
clear to get ahead. There is always su ething left ui^aid. Even with the 
strictest budget and the ;no6t careful person, an unforeseen crisis can occiiC 
and when this happens it takes two montlis or more to rake up for the money 
that was needed at that time. This crisis could be a sidt child or parent, an 
auto r^>3ir or a utility bill that was unexpectedly high, due to a very cold 
ronth- Most of these families don't have things tJiat we take for granted 
sudi as msdical insurance because there is no money to pay for it and most of 
tlie jobs that pay miniiorn wage don't provide that bentfj.t. These people are 
waiting larger to take their children to the hospital, they have to seard* 
longer for a doctor tJiat will allow them to iiake payments and not as". for the 
payment on the day that service is rendered. 

I would like to give you an exanple of a family trying to survive on a 
minirum wage inoore. First let me tell you that tJiis is v^iat we hear s^-» ^ttet* 
called the traditional family. There is the fatlier, J:wo children and the 
mother. The father is working for mirurwn wage* The> are very careful with 
their spending, he said that they are watc^ng everj dime. I asked him vhere 
those dimes w'ere going and he showed me the bill for a minutm order of 
heating fuel, the cost of tliat fuel was 595.85, he needed that to keep h^L. 
famly warm. He was behind in his rent be^^usc he had been making payments 
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since he was not able to pay tJie full a-nount. His electric bill was $141.16, 
he ^gain had been inaking payments, unable to pay tlat full bill. Via looJ-ed at 
the aniaint of nraiey that he was taking here, the ancunt of bills tliat he had 
and the cost of food and cloUiing for his family and wondered if he would be 
better off receiving public assistance. He said that he is a man and it is 
his reqxxisibility to support his fanuly. The stress of this situation lias 
caused his wife sane erotioial problcsis that have led to her hospitalization. 

Many of the nininxm wage jobs have no benefits. Not only don't the 
erployees l^ve medical insurance, they also don't have any si<3c days, vacation 
tijne, or other benefits tiiat we have. If they are off work for any reason, 
tJiat juot cuts into the money that they do have to uork with. 

One of the tilings tlwit parents find very inportant is affordable child 
care. Parents, like Renee, that have diildren in daycare centers not only 
have the cost of the diild core tut also Uie expense of getting the duld to 
and frcra that care. Because t)ie traditional daycare progra-ns are only 
p.vailable frcm 6:00 A.M. until 6:00 P.M., parents that are working shlf^s find 
that tlieir child care costs are more expensive because tliey caniiot use tlie 
subsidized care that is available in Pany areas. Again, this becaues a large 
but very inportant drain on Uie faivily's biidget. Aroiher problen that occurs 
is tiiat even v^hen a family takes par^ of their incare to serrf tlie^r children 
to day care, Uiere are often i^-^injo and th^ parent rwst tlien see^; 
alternative babysitting services tliat nay or nay not be as reliable, wiien a 
service is not reliable, the parent's job then becomes at risk. 

Vfe live in a rural area Ula^ doesn't i»ave i^rrple public transportation. 
Therefore, Oien people lock for eTplo^.ient, b.^ misL be able to provide their 
wn transportation. This rr^ans tlie cost of a ^ «hicle an^l the money for 
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upkeep; gas, oil, insurance and any needed repairs. It is impossible to take 
a job that requires a person to drive 15 or 20 miles for a hourly wage of 
$3.35. It isn't tliat people don't want to v?orky.t is that they can't afford 
to work for mlninun vjt^. 

ITiese are just sane of the situations that we encounter everyday. There 
are no easy answers and it is very difficult to tell people vilio coma to us 
seelting help and soluticns tliat we are lindted in vJhat we can do to assist 
them. We try to provide options and give them the help tliat we have 
available. The solution does not lie with us, it is xip to the people whom we 
elect to locSc out for oir interests to provide fair and equitable solutions 
so that we may all liave an opportunity to enjoy the f reedons that are 
guaranteed to us. 
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The Chairman. Do you think some people just stay on welfare 
because it is easier than working? 

Ms. Wright. No, I do not think the majority of people do that. Of 
course, you may find some who do that. I think one of the things 
that happens is that there are very, very few people doing that, but 
whenever we start to look to give examples, we search and search 
until we can find someone that we can say these people are strug- 
gling to stay on the welfare rolls instead of struggling to get off. 

The Chairman. But people say they can get care for their chil- 
dren, and they can receive health benefits, so why should they 
work? 

Ms. Wright. Because they have the same pride that we do. They 
want to work. 

The Chairman. What is the real danger of the growth of home- 
lessness among this group that you describe? Is that increasingly a 
real problem for many people now? 

Ms. Wright. Yes, it is. It has increased, and it is increasing 
daily And agcdn, one of the things that we see that the general 
public does not see is that there are so many of our hidden home- 
less. When Du think of "homeless", you think about the people 
who are on Ihe park benches or out on the sidewalks. I am not 
talking about those people. I am talking about the ones who have 
had to move back in with family, who are doubled-up with friends, 
^vhere there are nine, ten, twelve people living in one house simply 
b'^cause they cannot afford the rent. 

The Chairman. Some of your clients mentioned that they re- 
ceived job readiness training in their discussions with my staff. Can 
you tell me what that is? 

Ms. Wright. Yes. We do an employment readiness training in 
our agency where we stress things with the people that we work 
with, like building self-esteem, assertivcxess, interviewing skills, 
we help them to write resumes, we help them to learn basic data 
entry on the computer, so that they can go out and have something 
to offer whenever they go out Into the employment world. 

The Chairman. Wliat does that cost, generally? Do you kn- ^jv, or 
is there any way that you can determine what that cost is, a^^^ioxi- 
mat^ly? If you could give us some idea about that, it would be very, 
very helpful. 

^ We are going to go to our next witness, Chuck Atkins. ^Velcome, 
Chuck. Vi^e have given you an introduction, and we look forward to 
your testimony. 
Mr. Atkins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is a pleasure to be back before your committee. Some of us had 
been hoping to make it down here last week for the inauguration, 
but as you know, a funny thing happened on the way to the polls. 

I am honored, however, to have the opportunity to update you on 
the progress we have been making in Massachusetts. This certainly 
is a very serious issue, and the problems that you are addressing 
are something that I commend you for. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to dispense 
with the formal reading of my testimony and submit it for the 
record. I would also like to ask that we be able to submit for the 
record a copy of the "Access" Report that I refer to in my testimo- 
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ny that the American Public Welfare Association put out last Octo- 
ber on their proposal for health care. 

What I v/ould like to refer to is a set of charts that I believe you 
have received that I would like to use to summarize my testimony 
and bring you up-to-speed as to what has been going on in Massa- 
chusetts. It is just a set of about seven charts, and I will go through 
it just to summarize what I have said in my written statement 

The cover of the charts, Mr. Chairman, "working together to find 
a route out of poverty*, is literally the mission of the Welfare De- 
partment in Massachusetts. We have done something that is rather 
strange in welfare systems, but something terribly important, we 
believe, which is to say to our 2,500 caseworkers and our 60 local 
offices across the State, that while their legal job is to put people 
on the welfare rolls, that people who are legally entitled to benefits 
are to be given those benefits in a timely and accurate fashion, 
that the number one priority of our caseworkers is to help people 
get off the welfare rolls and out of poverty. 

What we have put together in Massachusetts, based upon our ex- 
perience over the past five years, is what we hope is a faJrly com- 
prehensive program to offer people not just education and training 
through the ET Program, but health care and bousing and child 
support services as well, because we have found that you have to 
really put all those ingredients together if we are going to get 
people off the welfare rolls. 

We have managed to succeed in doing that in Massachusetts by 
taking^our 2,500 caseworkers and not having them be the *'bank 
tellers" that the welfare system was in J^nger of becoming in this 
country, but really turning them into Cc^eworkers to provide the 
kind of support needed to get out of poverty. 

Chart 1 is a progress report, if you will, as to how the ET Pro- 
gram is doing. As you well know, we set for ourselves a goal when 
we started the program about five and a half y^ars ago of placing 
50,000 of our clients into jobs over that five-year period. We were 
not sure it could be done. As you well know, no other State had 
managed to do a successful welfare-to-work program before of that 
magnitude. We had tried twice before in Massachusetts, once in 
1977 and again in 1982, with workforce type programs, and they 
had both failed. So this effort that begin in 1983 with the goal of 
placing 50,000 people over a five-year period into jobs was some- 
thing that we knew was an ambitious goal, but we had no idea how 
successful it was going to be. 

As Chart 1 shows, we have beaten that fiv<^-year goal. \Ve have 
now placed over 57,000 of our clients into jobs. And to me what is 
astonishing is that figure that is shown in the middle of Chart 1, 
which is that 75 percent of all those job placements are off welfare 
today, some of those people for as long as five years. 

Chart 2 tries to answer the question of what about the 25 pertenu 
who either never left the welfare rolls, or returned to welfare, 
what about the ones we have not been able to reach yet. And what 
Chart 2 shows are the three major reason why ET graduates have 
returned to welfare, and I think it ties in exactly with what you 
have been hearing today and with what your committee is looking 
at. 
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The number one reason why people are returniLg to the welfare 
rolls is that the wages are too low. Quite cleaily, at least in our 
experience, a minimum wage, even a job paying $3.50 or $4.00 an 
hour, is not going to be enough for that average welfare family in 
this country, a mother and two children, to make ends meet. And 
again, we found the number one reason that people who have grad- 
uated from ET come back on the welfare rolls is that we have not 
done our job of helping them find a job pacing enough for thtriH to 
support their families. The actual percentage is 29 percent, that is 
the major reason why people are coming back on welfare after 
graduating from ET. 

The number two reason is lack of health insurance— another 
problem that you have very adequately defined. And it is an obvi- 
ous one If a single mother takes a job without health insurance 
provided by the employer which, as you well know, is all too often 
the case for the working poor in this country— with some 37 mil- 
lion uninsured Americans, two-thirds of whom are working out 
there— the mother, if she is the sole supporter of her kids, as is the 
case with anyone on welfare, and if the kids get sick and the 
mother has no health insurance, she often has no alternative but 
to return to welfare in order to qualify fur Medicaid to provide 
health care coverage for her children. And, lo and behold, we found 
that the second major rea ^n ET graduates were not able to st^^y 
out there in the world of work was that lack of health care. 

The third problem was lack of child care. As you know, under 
ET, we do provide child care for up to a year after people leave the 
welfare rolls, but unless they can work out their child care ar- 
rangements, again, by definition, since what we are talking about 
on welfare is a single mother with two children, she is going to be 
back on the welfare rolls unless we provide that daycare. 

Chart 3 and the next three charts try to show what we have 
done in Massachusetts to address those three major problems. First 
of all, as to that problem of the wage being too low. Chart 3 shows 
how we are doing today. Today, I am very proud to be able to tell 
you that in Massachusetto, the average salary from a full-time job 
that our clients are getting through ET is toda^^ $15,000 a year— 
obviously, substantially more than what the minimum wage would 
provide. That works out to about $7.50 an hour. 

The contrast is shown on Chart 3; it is twice what we can give in 
the way of the maximum welfare benefit to that average famil^^ of 
three, that mother and two kids. So we have made it economically 
worthwhile for that mother to leave the welfare rolls and go to 
work. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, we have dune that in Massachu- 
setts under the ET Program through something called perform- 
ance-based contracting, which your JEDI legislation which passed 
the Congress last year in part used. I comh.end you and the com- 
mittee for the leadership role you played in getting that legislation 
through, because I think that kind cf performance-based approach 
to our educaMon and training system Is terribly important— a 
bottom-hne approach of saying we will pa^^ ^^ou once ^^ou place 
someone into a job, a job meeting certain quahty standards. That is 
an important notion to have in government, it seems to me. 
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Chart 4 addresses the daycare issue. This chart actually tells me 
two things. As you know, by Federal law, until the new welfare 
reform bill that the Congress passed last year takes effect, the 
work incentive law, the WIN Program, is still in effect, which is 
that women who have children under the age of six are exempt by 
Federal law from even having to register for each State's WIN Pro- 
gram. 

ET, as you know, is part of the WIN Program, and the rules over 
the past five years for ET have been those WIN registration rules, 
which again is that anyone with children under the age of six on 
welfare in Massachusetts did not even have to register for the ET 
Program. 

What this chart shows is that we have had a very substantial re- 
sponse from that group of our clients who do not even have to reg- 
ister for this program to participate in ET. That tells me two 
things. One, there is nothing magic about how old the children 
ought to be when the mother is ready, willing and able to go off 
and go to work. That ought to be left up to the mother to decide. 
Two, we ust have a good product, because people are buying our 
product who do not even have to register for the program. But it 
does show you the impjortance of daycare. 

As the chart shows in Chart 4, over half our budg<^t goes for day- 
care. 

Chart 5, the health care problem. As you know, last April Gover- 
nor Dukakis signed into law the Nation s first universal health in- 
surance program. It will take full effect, as you know, Mr. Chair- 
man, in 1992, when all employers in Massachusetts, with some 
small exceptions, will have to provide health insurance to their em- 
ployees. Until that law takes effect, what we have done in the Wei- 
fare Department is to implement the first phase of that law, that 
we call "CommonHealth . Under the State law, we are able to 
offer health care benefits for up to 24 months, in particular to 
people who are leaving welfare for jobs without health insurance. 
If people take jobs through the ET Program, we can provide them 
health care coverage. Many of our clients do not even have to wait 
and go through ET; they can go off and take a job on their own-- 
and we encourage that, since we have limited Government re- 
sources to spend on ET. 

For those women who aie leaving the welfare rolls and taking 
jobs without health insurance provided by their employer, we can 
through CommonHealth through that new health insurance law 
provide coverage with State funds for up to two years after they 
leave the welfare rolls. 

Clearly, that is not the entire answer to that problem, but v/e 
hope by 1992, when all emplovers in Massachusetts have tu provide 
health insurance, that we will have solved that problem as well. 

Chart 6 is a progress report on how we are doing on this new 
CommonHealth program. We have enrolled 10,000 people to date. 
Sixty percent of those have moved from welfare to work. 

Chart 7 is the last chart I wanted to share with you, since we 
have discussed it before. It shows that, as you know, these pro- 
grams not only help people, but they save money. And one of the 
things we are very proud of is that we think these programs can 
help reduce the Federal deficit. The reason for that is, as you well 
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k iow, Mr Chairman, the Federal Government puts up most of the 
money m this country for our welfare programs, AFDC, Medicaid, 
and of course, 100 percent of the food stamp program. We have 
now been running the ET Program long enough in Massachusetts 
so that we have some results to show, and what Chart 7 shows is 
that since we began the program in October of 1983, after we 
deduct all program costs, we have saved over $280 million in either 
reduced welfare benefits or taxes, since these people who are now 
at work have become taxpayers themselves. 

That in sum, Mr. Chairman, is an overview of what was in my 
wntten testimony, and I would be glad to answer any questions 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Atkins (with an attachment., a:.d 
the charts referred to in text follow:] 
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Hr. Chairaan, atabara of ch« Coaaltteo, thank you for i.ivitlnc 
ae to t«atify befor« you today, ovar tho paot aix yoare during 
ny tonur« as CoaaiaBlonor of th* bapartaant of Public Walfara in 
Haaaachuaatti, I hava appraoiatad tht opportunity to ehara with 
aanbara of Congraaa tha luccaaa atory of our Eaployaant and 
draining Choicaa, or het" prograa. sinca ita inception nearly 5 
1/2 yoara ago, ET haa enabled ovar 57,000 walfara clients in 
t^'saachuaatts to gain amployaant. An aatounding 7S% of theaa 
cllanfca ara atill off walfara today, i hava daacribad tha 
•truoture and oparatlon of tho ET prograa in pravious ta.tiaony 
bafora this Coaaittaa. Today, I would liJca to coaaent on what 
wa hava Iwrned through 5 x/2 yaara of axporitnca with ET - in 
particular, tha naad for child cara, hMlth cara and a Uving 
waga in ordar to provide a raal route out of povarty. 

Tho priaary goal of the Kaaaachuaetta Departaant of Public 
i^alfara ia to halp faailiaa on walfara find a paraananfc route 
out of poverty, by asttanding aconoaic opportunity to welfare 
racipianta, particularly thoae who face aerioua barriers to 
aalf-auff icicncy. Today, the ET prograa haa bacoaa tha 
cornaratona of tha Departaant'a o»t-of-povarty aiaaion. 2T has 
offered positive proof that given acoeaa to education, training 
and aupport aervicaa that enable welfare olienta to obtain good 
joba and to becoae econoaically aelf-aufficient, aost welfare 
clients will choose eaployaant ovar welfare. After deducting 
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all Program costs, ET has saved aors than $280 aillion in 
rsducQd velfars coats and incrsassd tax ravanuss. Sinca th« 
program began , ths averaga length of stay on A?DC has decXinsd 
by mors than 30%, and th« nuabtr o£ families on ATDc five ysars 
or mors has declined by nearly 38%. And despite the fact that 
ve have inoraased benefits by 54% over the past six years, the 
AFCC caseload has actually decreased by 5% **- thanks to £T — 
ever this same period of time* 

X significant aspect of ET's contribution to the Coasonwealth 
has been its timelin^isa in educating, training and transitioning 
dependent reaidsnta of tho state to meat the changing needs of 
its enployera. over the past five years, uie Kassachuaetts 
econoay experienced the very same ''abor shortage projected for 
ths u.S* economy in futurs ye&ra. £T, with the help of our 
Private Industry council and Job Training Partnership Act 
partners, has helped meet labor force requirementa by broadening 
participation in the skilled labor force by previously 
unemployed Commonwealth residents. The program has been 
successful because it recognizee that the local and regional 
labor force has specific and changing needs that can bo matched 
by the program* 

The £T program has al&^ been successful because it recognizes 
that welfare clients have a wide variety of needs which must be 
addressed before, during, and after participation in the 
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prograa. in ord«r to j .*tlcipat« •ucc6flll^^^lly in 2T, client! 
oft«n n«fd •gaential bv- >c«s such as trancportation and day 
caro for their children. Of placvaonta who ara back on 
valfara, a lurvay conductjed by the Departatnt indicatai thp^y 
hava returned for several reaaona, including: 

« job-ralatad proMeae, aapacially low vagea (29%); 

■ problen:! with health care, including IrcJc of health 
inauranca (24%); and 

« inadaguate tranaitional sarvicaa including affordable 
child car* (23%) . 
In order to aiuca a permanent break from the cycle of poverty, 
welfare clients na^d access to continued ai;ild care, affordable 
health care for theaselvea and their families, and a good living 
wage. The rest of ny discussion today will focus on thQsa very 
points. 



The Weed for ChirA <;^t-^ Pftr^TM 



First, allow &e to explain trtiy vo ara certain that services such 
as child care are so critical. The statistics speak for 
theaielves. since X983, the percentage of the AFDC caaaload in 
Kaaaachusatta headed by unwed, single parents has riser, from 37% 
to 56%. Over tvo-thirds of all A?DC families include ycung 
children. If we examine client participation in tho ET program, 
ve find that 57% of cv^xent BT participants have children under 
the age of six — a dramatic increase from 18% whan the program 
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first b«gan in 1933. While welfare ncti^ers dtsparately want to 
work, thay will not n«gl«ct their children in order to enter the 
workforce. The l\7 program* e eubetantial cosonitnont of raaourcea 
to child eare — nearly half of the ET budget — is cna 
Kaaaachusetts has willingly oade because we alsc know that young 
singld parents are the group most at risk of becoming long«-cem 
welfare rdcipients. 

Sach month, almost 10,000 children whose parente are 
participating in ST, will participate in Massachusetts* day care 
voucher program* Thij system provides quick access to needed 
child care. Unlika traditional subsidized daycare programs, E7 
participants do not have to add their child's name to long 
waiting lists. Parents must simply us^e licensed day care 
providers ana voucher management agencies help them find child 
care. We are also committed to continuity of care, by allowing 
£T graduates to keep their daycare vouchers, as long as they are 
income el. jible and up to one year after they have Itft the 
welfare rolls, until a subsidized contracted day care slot 
becomes available, ^e believe this is critical to helpina 
families leave the welfare system permanently* 

The Inpert^ttcn of Health c^aro 

When we developed the ZT program, Massachusetts addressed the 
first and most crucial obstacle to finding a route out of 
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poverty — lacJc of education and skllla. Sut another serious 
atunbling block that can prevent a fanily fron moving toward 
self •u.'ficiency ia the prospect of losing their a«dical 
covaraga and the lacJc o£ affordable health care, Although only 
a aaall nuniiar of cases with prior ep piaoeaenta return to 
welfare, as 1 nentioned eirlier, one of the aajor reaaona cited 
8'Bong the 2S% of 2T graduates vho are not off welfare today is 
th»ir lack of health ooveraga. 

Tor nany poor faailiea, a daoire to aova froa dependency to 
aalf-Buffioienoy is thwarted by the absence of affordable health 
insurance. Too often, the poor axe forced to choose between 
taking a job and losing their health coverage or staying on 
welfare to continue thair Medicaid benefits. 

Many entry level jobs siaply do not provide health coverage. 
Nearly seventy-five percent of the people without health 
insurance in HaesachuaettB axa working people end their 
children. They are uninsured because thair employers do not 
provide health coverage, yet escalating coats have put health 
aarvioss and individual inauranca coverage out of the financial 
reach of nany workers. Lack of insurance means little or no 
access to preventive or routine cara. Kot poor enough to 
qualify for Medicaid, but without the ability to purchase 
insurance independently, many of the uninsured rely on expensive 
emergency room care, often putting off necessary earvicos until 
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a Sftdlcal crisis calls for sore intensivQ aervices. 

have begun to addreaa thtfit proble^ifl in Maaaachuaetta. On 
April 21, 1988, Governor Dukakia aigned into law th^ 
Massachuuatts Health Security Act, the nation's first ui,iveraal 
health coverage lav< 

The Kassachusetta approach ia neither an entirely voluntary 
approach nor strictly government aponsored health inaurarxe 
prograa, Inatead ve are iaplecenting a public-private 
partneri^bip that ijuilda on the existing, eaployer-based private 
insurance systes. 

The Maaaachu&etts Health Security Act initially encourages and 
later requirea employers to contrihute tc health insurance for 
thair esployees. Persons who are not covered by employers will 
be eOsle to obtain health insurance through a nusiber of new 
prograns and through a new state agency at stata-tiubsidized 
rates. All Maasachusetts residents will have health inauranco 
available to then by 1992. 

On July 1, 1983, the Departoent of Public Welfare inpleaanted 
the ConaonHealth progran, the first phase of the atate's 
universal health care law. Mcdelled aJtar ET, ConaonHcalth 
helps welfare faailioa nove toward self-sufficiency by providing 
up to 24 nontha - ' transitional coverage to faailioa leaving 
AFDC for enploynant, but who have no access to 
enployer-sponsorsd health insurance. The program extenrts the 
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Barvicofi ot h«alth aaintonanca organizations (HMOs) and oth«r 
aanag^d car© prograaa to foraar waliare clianto and is also 
availabla to disabled adults, childran, pregnant vonan and 
children undar five yaars old* 

In just »ix nonths ainca the program hQ<,\-i, nearly 10,000 paople 
hava b«on served under ComnonHealth — 6,000 of whoa left our 
walfara roles to go bacJ: to work. LiXe ST, this progran will 
save taxpayers' aoney as it reducea the need for unineurad 
individuals to rasort to public assistance prograss tuch as 
Medicaid to pay for their health care. Wa can now offer welfare 
clients an incentive ti go to worX, even if the amp .oyar does 
not yet offer health insurance* In Massachusettfi, welfare 
aotherfi are no longer forced to choose between eaployaant and 
health care for their children. 

ThQ l3amQrfa»:tca ot a Mvinfy ^.^e^g 

Because the goal of ET is to provide clients wirh the aaans to 
escapa poverty peraanantly, it is essential that the jobs in 
which clients are placed pay then a good living wage. 
Consequently, the Dapartaent aots very high perfomancc 
standards for its training and job placaaent contractors. The 
current quality standard for paynent for a job placenent through 

is a fulltiae job with health insurance which pays at least 
$12,000 a year, or $14,000 without health insurance. As a 
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rtBUlt, tht current avaraga annual salary £roa full-tin© joba 
obtained through ST is $15,000, aore than twlc* the aaximua 
aaount of AFDC benefit* in Maasachxiflatts . in we expect to 

place 12,000 AFDC recipients into quality jobs through ET. 

RagQzmendationg 

1 balievt that aany of the policies and programs that wa have 
shown to be affective in Massachusetts can be adopted elsewhere 
in the nation. Before X describe several initiatives that I 
believe are needed on the national level, I would like to 
cpcaand Congress for having tha foresight to adopt Welfare 

Reform legislation la&t year* The Faaily Support Act of 1988 
tackles sone of the problems with our present welfare system. 
In addition to enccaraging states to adopt **welfare-to-worX" 
prograns like ET, the Act provides added federal revenues to 
finance day care services for welfare recipients and 
transitional day care and nodical benefits for a year when 
individuals leave welfare for work. 

Another very inportant feature of the Family Support Act of 1988 
ie its call for a atudy of the "Family Uving Standard." My 
fellow human arrvice adninistrators and I, under the auspices of 
the American Public Welfare Association, have been seeking 

a 
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BOBwi 37 nillion Aaericans lack any any hoalth insuranca cov«rago 
— tvo— ihirds of who» ara nembtrs of f^-allies in which at least 
on« faaily meinber is working fulltim^* 

I applaud th# Cosnnitteo, especially you Mr. Cbairnan, for 
proposing legislation last year t&at would hava begun to address 
this problaa, 8. 1265, "Th« Kini»um Health Benefits for All 
Workars Act. of 1988," would have ensured that *ull-tiae workers 
and their dependents have the health protection tiiey deserve by 
requiring employers to provide health coverage. Such 
legislation desc^rves the full support of Congress, 

I believe, as ay colleagues across the na*ion do, that national 
policies to address the problems of both the non-working and 
working uninsured are needed, in a rocer.t report published by 
the Aaerican Public welfare Association, entitled "Access," 
state huaan service executives propose two conplenentary 
policies to provide broad but differentiated coverage, 
a yirat, aaployer-sponsored healtn insurance for all 
eaployad individuals and their families with a basic package 
including hospital and physician services; prenatal, 
well-baby and well-child care; and diagnostic and screening 
teats. (Additions to this basic package s^ch as prescription 
drugs, dental servicea for children and eye care will be 
added at a later date.) For snail businesses, coverage would 
be provided through regional insurance pools offering premium 
rates equal to those available to large firms. 
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■ Second, restructured Medicaid programs to covor all 

nonworJcing individuals. 
This dual approach providss accoas to health care to all tha 
uninsured, laaJcing it both a puhlic and private responsibility. 

You aay note that I did not coiamont on another health care issue 
of critical importance today, namely the issue of long-tern 
cars. After serving longer than any Massachusetts Welfare 
Commissioner in recent history, I have come to realize just how 
critical it is for us to develop adequate long-term care 
Btrategiefi to iddress the health care needs of the elderly. The 
costs of long-tern care have simply become too much of a burden 
for thti elderly, their families and taxpayers. Ho muat develop 
creative cost-effective approaches to provide long-term care. 
Because of my personal commitment to this issue, when X leave 
state government on March 1 to returr. to the private sector, I 
will be heading my own company to develop alternatives to 
nursing home care. At the national level, 1 am hopeful that 
Congress will accept the challenge of developing long-term care 
legislation — like the Lifecare bill you introduced last year, 
Hr, Chiiiriaan — to begin to offer the elderly the long-term 
services they deserve. 



The expansion of child cara opportunities for working families 
ifl also vital to the well-being of families and to economic 
growth. As has been demonstrated in Massachusetts, providing 
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affordable child caro ifi critical for working poor faiailiea aa 
voZI as thosft striving to bocome aconomically s«lf**suff iciant. 
It ia important that wo reaasaaa national solicits to Cihance 
the supply, quality and af fordability of child cars. 

ThQTd must ba a stronger federal role for the provision of child 
oaro. Tho bipsirtiaan interest in this iaaue last year ia 
deeply encouraging. The Act for Better Child Care (XBC) 
sponsored by senators Dodd/ Kennedy, and other aeiobers of this 
^minittee during th« last Congress and reintr^^ljced this week/ 
represents an important step toward our goal of a national 
ptiblic/privato daycare partnt^rship, 1 hope you will take action 
on this and other child care initiatives in this session of 
Congress. 

Let ne conclude my remarks by emphasizing the importance of 
providing workers a good living wage. 1 have already mentioned 
t.htt premium that Maesachusetta puts on placing £? graduates into 
good paying jobs. Tarthermore, Sovernor Dukakis has supported 
congressional efforts to increase the minimu]^ wage. 
HassAchusetts has already adopted a higher minimum wage than 
that set by the federal government. This affords workers in 
lower pay scale jobs tfte opportunity to maintain a better living 
wage. X would hope Z jresa continues to explore proposals to 
increase the mininma wage. 

12 
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Today working poor and tho«« on walfara may bo th* aalnatay of 
tommerrow'g workforca, Th* future productivity of thi» coxmtry 
aay wtXX dtpsnd on our wilXingnaaa to make inv^atmtnts in this 
population. Hajnbtrs of tho Comaittaa, that concludes ay 
remarks today, i will be happy to anawar any queationa you may 
have« 
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... to health care for America's 
poor families and children is a 
human necessity, and an 
economic one. Health care is 
critical to strong, stable, 
self-sufficient families. It is 
critical for children to grow and 
fhrive. National policy must 
assure access to health care for 
America's poor families and 
children. What follows are 
recommendations to provide 
access to basic health care 
coverage for all Americans. 
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Investing in Poor Families and ThbiR Children: 
A Matter of Commitment 



A policy development project of 



The American Public Welfare Association 
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Executive 
Summary 



One ool of every %tx Amen- 
can children has. no health 
(nsunncc. puMu or pnvatc. 
One child m four bom 
into po\ en>. Among pooi 
vhildre one m three bck> heatth «.<«rt 
co\ erag'. Access to health care for the 
poor, arid poor children in panitcubr. has 
actually Jeienoralcd m the last few 
>ears. Today in Amcrka poveny and 
poor health go hand in hand. 

In January 19S6. human $efvt<xcom> 
mivsioners undertook a major review of 
public commitments to the nation's poor, 
a review demanded by the devastating 
-Atatistics CO childhood poveny. In 
November 1986. wt released One Chid 
m Four, a proposal for comprehensive 
refortn of the nation's urifare system. By 
strengthening families and promoting 
self-sufflcicTKy. wc beheve that po\eny 
can be substantially reduced among 
.\inencjn children and families. 

TIic lOOth Congress has taken the ..• i 
sreps toward comprehensive m» elfarc 
reform, changing v*hai has iradittonally 
been an income mainiertar>cc i«ogram 
uKo a syMcm that prom<yc> ir>divtdual 
ar»d family self-v* fictency 

Ir* One Chid m four we said that other 
efforts vtobid be needed, including npew 
ruiional policies to assure access to 
health care for all Amencarts T* 
American PubHic Welfare Assoc»«^ion\ 
Matter ol Commilrrefi* Sioenng CoTRmit- 
tcc .MaWi^hed the Acass ' 'lealth Care 
Task Force to study this issue TI«j> repcfi 
represents the vtorV. of the Task Force. 

Fof families to be strong and sctf-Mjffi- 
cient. for children >o grow and thnvc, 
iticy nust c access u» „)eailh care 
^trvucs Today. however. an evtimuted 
^ 7 million Amcncans have no health 
tsurance to cover their mcJtcal bilN 
hey lack regular access to health care 
hen It Is needed. Although MedicaiJ 
provides covtragc to ccrti' •» of (he 
poorest famihcs. many other Americans 
have neither insurance throuf^ thc»r 
uorkplace nor acccv to the prcHcct on 
offered by Medicaid. 



Human service coTimissior>ers bear a 
>pe\.ial rc^xxisibihty Co the nation s 
poor. Wc arc charged with providing 
serviccj. and income ass-siaivc. We 
administet Mcds.j>d programs tor indi- 
viduals poor ".(ough to qualify for its 
benefits. 

Wc juiderstand the links betv^een 
pov eny . u elfare. and 3ccc<s to health 
care. Today poor fam'Iics seeking to 
teavc the ^*elfarc rolls for employment 
face a disincentive in the eventual loss of 
Medicaid benefits. Too man- cannot 
secure employer ►sponsored insurance as 
they enter the u orkfcrcc. nor can they 
afford to purchase coverage from the low 
wages they earn. Many former recipients 
are iorced to leave their jc^ and return 
to u^Ifare in order to meet the health care 
needs of their children- 

This report of the American Public 
Welfare Association recommends l»o 
major strategies to 3s.«ire financial access 
U pnmary health care services for pocr 
wninsured children. fam;'ies. a<Kj 
irKtt\idaal> 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

I. For Worv ts and Their Families 

A. We recommend enp!oy:r'spon« 
>< red health insu.»jiftce for all 
er ployed 'rvduiduaK ojfitd their 

f Til lies to co\«r (at a minimum) 
h iul d phy SKUA scrw iCes. 
p atal. u ell-baby ajid ucll-child 
oe; diagnostic arid screening tests. 
Wc rci<>nmcn<i phasing in pre* 
S4;np*ioo drugs, denul vers ices fcv 
children, and eye care a^ serbhres in 
the mirdmum package at a later 
d3\ Very >in I employers 
I perhaps six or fewer employees) 
» ould be excmptwl 

B. We recommend the establishment of 
state or regional insuraiKe pools to 
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3ll<^ snull businesses to offer 
health ; n^innce at taie^* equal to 
those paid by Ur^ firms 



li. For NonHorkins Indit iduals and 
Families 

A. >«<, •ecommenJ re&inKtunng 
MctJicaid to cover all non-woriing 
indAtduaK and dependents with 
fimAy income^ up to 75 percent of 
po>xft> and fanuly assets under 
$12,000 (excluding the botnc and 
other nofxrounlabte rcsoarce?.). Th;s 
group shouM txxxAvc benefits cur- 
remJy covered in a «a:c"s. Medicaid 
plan. This recommcndaijoo essen- 
tiall) eliminaicscalegorical require* 
tnents (or Medicaid coverage. 



B. Forthose uihoveirK^>n)eis.at.or 
abo^e, 75 percent of poverty or 
*hoscas>et\ exceed $I2.(O0. we 
reco»T>mcnd that sujc Mcd:c;tsd 
programs pro\ ide a minimum 
hcncfii package equal to the 
eTnp!o>er\ basic to^eragc For 
thovc *iih ifKor^o U-ytn 75 to 20>) 
percent of po\wj, states 'Acsild 
charge am Il^K■ome•ba^cd prentHim 
for the minimum bertet'it pai^lage 

These rccommendstKK*^ arc ir*. 
menta] because the> buj'd on cuMmjC 
programs and nn«thod«., *nd compfchen 
si^c because the> pto\ide finanMOil 
access fora!l of those airrcnil> 
uninsured. LiV z welfare reform, these 
proposals arc critical rme).tfTu:nt\ m the 
future health and uiell being o^ our 
atizen$.0(tfecor}omy. and our nation, B 
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Poverty, 
Children, 
and 
Health 



The most disturbing findmRs of the 1 iational A . cess Sun ey in » olve the 
deterioration tn acces sto m ' al care among th e nation 'f poor, minority, and 
uhtnsured citizens^ Tk' jng<^ are real and have a senous impact on the 
\egmenlb of the A menc^ , n leas t able to tale advantage of the i anous 
n>iwform\ />f health cart ti%li\ery, or to pay for the care tkey so evidently need. 

•^Mce^i to llecUh Cere tn the IndtdStatt^. Results of a t9H ^urtet, 
iht K'AKtt W ood Ji^nvMi Foundaiion 
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One out of every six Amen- 
an children vxfzy tfjs no 
health ixviursncc. public or 
private. Amocg poor chil- 
dren, ooc in three lacks 
healthcare coverage. From |980 to 1985 
hejtih insunuKe coverage foe poor ^hil 
dren under the age of three declined hy 
J4 9 percent according to a recent Chil- 
dren's Defense Fund study. For these 
children there » ro prrveniive health 
coir, .10 well-chiU visits to the pcdiatn 
cian. There i& no access to heslth care at 
all untit most dire emergency, and 
men Uu.'<rcn arc treated as "chanty pa- 
lienls." if ihcy arc treated at all. 

Ckaiiy poverty and poor health go 
harid m baiKJ, As the AmetKan Public 
Welfare As&ocuUon rcponcu two year^ 

one child in four is bora poor in 
Anrnka today. The data on relative 
poverty by age group urc duturt>ing. to 
%a> the least. That childr 4 have become 
the most cconomtcaJly dtsadvar.taged 
segment of the population says more 
about the country $ values than any ether 
measurable index. 

* The VJS, cuffcnlly ranks 19ih in 
lofant mortality amoo^th, industri- 
alized nat'ons. In too m?ny of our 
cities the infint mortality rate rivals 
that of Third World autons. 

* A half million American children 
softer irom the effects of malnutn- 

tKN). 

* More than 2 third of the nation's 
homeless population consiMr. of 
fjuTiiIics with children. 

Consequences 

Lack of adequate health care early tn 
hfe has, severe, hfekxig impact The preg 
nani American woman who cannot aflbrd 
p^ctutal cart is more likely than a 
rounterpart rcceivir|!; care to give btnh to 
a prct.mure or low birthweight haby. She 
ma> suffer severe complications hencif 
Infants bom into poverty arc twice as 
likelyt ^elrnoopooroountc :o 
suffer low biith«'cight. Thesr tms 



face a significantly greater nsK of i«.tan( 
death. If they survive the first year oi life, 
they face a greater nsk of phjsicaL 
dcvel<^)n)entaLand learning disaVlmc^ 

Children who bcgm life ill or disabled 
suffer in other way^. They cann- . Icam 
Mcil in M.hoo.^ They arc vuincrubic tu 
lifelong cconomK * »icndenv> Thc> nsk 
long term dcperA; - 00 their families, 
on other pnvate rev>uxces, and. uiti- 
maicly. on publit in^tituuons. Today iw 
many Amerwan children >uniik with 
disabilities that compound, and are 
compounded by. poverty 

The knowledge ibat many ot the health 
problems facing poor children can be 
a\ oided deepens ihc tragedy IaiJci{uaic 
prenatal care, low birthwei;^!. and infant 
and child mortality are. m large measure, 
preventable. The issue has less to do w ith 
medical science, and has everything to do 
with the social and economic costs mc 
arc willing to bear. Current policies 00 
provide public dollars to pay the sub<;tan 
tiaJ costs and consequences of inadequate 
health care when it results m di>«asc and 
disability. Yet we ha\e not invested the 
resources necessary to assure ifiat 
children begin life healthy and that 
families remain healthy. 

We have a health care system that (un 
provide for the healtn of all of the 
nation's families. We must assure that 
families haveaoccss to that system 

With Medicaid, the public health 
program for the very poorest Aniencanv. 
progress has been nude m improving the 
health of poor children and their famMics 
But ch:ldrcn of the working poor and 
those whose parents are bCckm? to 
become independent of th> welfare 
system have not had acce ' to Stedtwud 
E^all Its gain». Medicaid iS not solved 
the problem cf financial access to 
prcvcuivc and acute health care sen ices 
for all poor children. There are sigrifi- 
cant gaps in the heaith care ^fely net ih^x 
demand attention. 

Access to health care turns on the ie> 
issue of access to affordable health insur- 
ance, and afford»3biht\ is a major bamer 



inadequate prenatat care, 
low biTthwetghU and infant 
and child mortality are. 
in large measure, 
preventable. The issue 
has less to do with 
medical science, and has 
everything to do with the 
soaai ana tfconomic costs 
we are willing to bear 
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//? actual numbers, an:S as a 
percentage of the workforce, 
the number of workers 
without health insurance tfi 
increasing. 



for low'incomc Jamilic* and ind kjupIn 
V h,!v' mo^l U S ciii/cn<^ wiih health 
in<.ur2aKC receive health care cocrage 
through emplo>er ba<<d benefit plans, 
and r'tc >ef> poorest are covered b> 
Medicaid, a ^igniftcant per\,entage of the 
population under age 65 has either no 
inNur&nce. or inad^uate m^urautce 

The Uninsured 

There general agrecneni that 37 
million children and non iderl> adults 
luvked any health in>urdn^.c ^.uvcra^^c lui 
M or pan of the >ear m 1985 Thai is 
full) 15 percent ofthe population, and 
the ni*mbcr ha^ grown by a million each 
>car>irKe 1979 AlmoU 20 pcaem of all 
hildrcn undet U had nu health insui 
Jic< m 1985, a 16 per«.cnt im is* ^ince 
1982. 

When the undennsurcd are added — 
tho<* mdiv iduals whose tcmrw of cover- 
age such as deductibles amJ copa>menis 
preclude 'vccsstocarcwhcniiis 
needed— numberjjmp$ro 56 million. 
aImos.t a quarter of the Amencan 
population 



The sheer magnifide of the problem 
dnvcs the need to address broader access 
to hvalth care co>erage In actual num- 
ber«i, aryj a> a percentage ol the 
workforce, the number of workers 
Without health insurance is increasing. 
Though It istommonly believed lha* 
most of those without insurance are un« 
employed, that b not the cave In 1985 
alnK>Nl75 pcrcenjofthe ur^ 'VNU'ed were 
euncr employ ed. or deper ot^ of wage 
earners From 1982 to 1985 the number 
of wiorkeri without insurance rose Irom 
13 million to 17 millioti.an in(.rcase o. 
22^^ pcrccit. 

The mci^asc »n uninsured workers i& 
g nerallv a rciuit ol changes in the econ* 
um> and ihc typc^ of jobs being created. 
The service sector, w ith histoncally low 
rates of employcr-spc.^ red health 
coverage. i» growing at a rate four times 
fa>ter than other sectors. The Jotnt Eco- 
nomic Commit'ec of Conj^ress ha.s 
documented that employmer: growth is 
occumng in low-wage»pantime jobs that 
rarely pros ide health insurance to tlx 
workers w ho fill them. 
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The Health Care Marketplace 
These woricforcc changes arc juxtt> 
posed againsi a health care industry in 

hich rapidly escalating costs have 
rendered Stealth ser/iccs and individual 
insurance coverage nnancially out of 
reach of many workers. 

Many individuals and famihes pursue 
care through emcrgcr)cy rooms and out- 
I* jtient clinics because they do nd have a 
1 nmary care physictan. Tlicse "modically 
indigent** individuals arc ihouc most 



acutely affected by health industry 
economics and \xV of co> crage. They 
also cxpcnmce more frequent acute care 
needs and hosj^italization. They have no 
affordable altemativc. and ihU leads to 
episodic, cnsis-oricnted care for the 
patient, at great cost to individual 
hospitals and to society . 

Ileal th carc indu^ry ecotXMmcs a e 
adversely affecting uncompensated or 
charity carc. the traditional avenue 'o 
acute carc service for the medicaliy 



CHICAGO— H$ Moore is thcwing 
bcbble gum and singing along with a 
$o(^^ on the radio as she siU beside a tiA) 
incutator in the intensive carc nursery at 
Ml Siiuu }lo^td. w herc stck babies ait 
iwoked up to r»bc$ and wu^ and »%• 
chine> that help them breathe. 

One of the Lifants belongs to iKt 

fx '7,lnsistheoldestoffivechiMfen 
in her family. Her mother is on welfare 
and her father unemployed Dr. Ann West, 
a second year resident at Mt. Sirui. re 
members (he sinking feeling thai came 
over her when she delivered Ins' babyai 
about II pjn.luly2l. 

"i felt sad." West recalls, "Yoit don't 
1U.0W bow babies like this will do." 

Tlie baby, named Tina, was bom too 
*ooo.l5weeV prcmatvre. She wei^Kd 
only 710 grams, sli^uly more than a 
pound and a half. Premature delivenes 
are often the result of adolescent prrg- 
nancies and rre alt too common at Mt 
Suuj. a teaching hospital in the impover 
rfied West Side nci^borhood of Not* 
Lawndale. 

From the moment Tina Moore was 
bom. her future wav ti jeopardy^ 

f KdependwJon;^ wi«ooshof oxvgeo 
from a tube just so she could lake her fjst 
breadu MedKal compl^caiion* resu'wg 
from her pteniiturity may leave her with 
respimoty difficulties, a suscept ibil ity to 
Sudoen infant Death Syndrome and learn 
mi .abilities thstmtghinoi be revealed 
until she IS ready for school. 

But "he i:> vulnerable to much more 

Urlc$."> someone or something iiucr- 
venes dunng the little girl's life, there is 
good reason to belie> e uui Tina Moore 
will be coodenned lo repeat the same 
* u i\Nis vycle t.*ut took hold of hei mot -er, 
her graixlmothcr, and her great-grand* 
mother, by havt/ig a baby dunng— or 
perhaps even before — her teens 

—Thf Cfu(a< ' Tribune 
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up fro t a kitchen «.hair !>lowi>, avkk 
wirdl> asms hjs arms to tur^ f»ancuv ci 
his pan J> itnniobiU^cd Umtri limhs 
iht ivsuii d borTit>t> hruKt.n pelvis 
itufkred in d 1 41 ^ush 

Hi >(ru>'^l« iiii.the livui^ry<Hnt>! hr 
tinv VVesi h.ii' .Kjd I dill dpunrr, 
iukI 'I a pidstM >tH>pp,ii^ rug 

»iutit;a ticji I) tun M ith hu<>(>ii4i ^ a«x 
tor' th 

The bills ve 4 resuU of the Dec 6. 
]9$6 accident m which Redfield % ca; 
was broadsided b> a dntnlicn. uninsured 
dnver Rcdfield $uffered such massive 
intenul in junei ihat he rreded mwe than 
100 units of bkxxJ. spent se% en months in 
three bo$piUt<.and(& only novb teaming 
«)wfo walk agaitu 

Rummaging (hrtHJgh the bag wjOj a 
vlight. ifomc »mi!e. he fiM* « hat he is 
lookmg for a $mg»e yeJiow jheet sent by 
oocoJ ihchospiUl^ Ilsay* 

'This 1^ to notify you that yo« vii II have 
an outsunding bala;ncc of il6< 7^7 41 
Asaconvenicftce to you, payment of the 
balance can be m«de by cash paymept 
check, or by UN« of > our Vi«a or Master 
caxd" 

There IS ImV KedHeid t»n oo except 
Uugh A sporadKaUy employed a<,n» be 
foft the as.*.idenu Rcdficld w^> cammji 
less ihan the $2,900 *nnujl minimum ti- 
qualify for Screen Actors Cui!J hc^Iih 
ipsuf^ncc tavern * here he tended 
bar oJfered covcrjge to iti worker* only 
iftheypaidfofitibcmselves ButRcdfieM 
?6 aM otherAise healthy could not af 
fold the S90 rr>of\iftJy premium 

He js a chKSK example of someone 
who has fallen 'hrou^>h the cracks «>♦ 
Amenv^n h^.iiith%.«xe dchvcry sy^'m- 

-I 's \nK^U ^ tm.. v 




indigent The healthcare »ndi:sir> as a 
whole, hn by rapidly nstng costs and 
externally induced co^tcomainmenl and 
^.ompcliiion, IS less willing loprovtds' 
uncompcrisjied tare 

TLc fculalik health jn>uijns.v market is 
alsi) ,4 fjs.lw Comms.rviji msutvis lavs. 
jnirwsjn^s.<»mjx,titum jmon^' thtnt 
M.Ucv and with tori>i>rjUons (hat lind it 
Lss expensive to insure Ihcir ow n 
workers Inthcb^ttk to kccpprcmiun » 
dcwn insurers arc dcmandm^*" higher 
toinsuran*.^ payments and dedixuolos 
fs>rihe insured While this hclpvtoniiol 
huspiijl uuli/niu'n htiiht dvHluvtibks 
and toinvurdn\.c pjynKtils mjkc it 
ditlKult. it not imp^Ksiblc, for individuals 
Aiihlow mts»m(,stoobtatnvovcrjgs. jnd 
make use cf that coverage 

Toittmin'ompctiliK,', in urcr^ gaarj 
.>gjinst 'V^vsi.vhiltmg.'" the Irjjitionjl 
praclKC of charging pajin^' patient-* more 
in order to subsidi/c the cost of uncom 
pcnsated care Government programs. 
panicularl> MedKar^\ also j>uarJ ^gjmsi 
cosi shi(im^'tokc,'pcosisdo\*n [ndomg 
so, govcmmcnt an ! commercial earners 
jre rcspondin^^ to <'cmands of taxpayer* 



and the busncss community to reduce 
govcrrment defi (.!!'> and the costs ol 
health <arc 

The prohibition on cost- shifting, leaner 
reiniburMrmcnts overall, and increased 
dcnundv /or unv^mpensatcd care arc ad- 
vetx.ly allcettng healthcare providcrN 
I ncompcnsatcd care costs arc large anc* 
growing fr(>m ^ billio in J 980 to >7 
billion in im This burden tjlKon 
public and nonprofit msiituiions 

y\s a result, nuny hospitals where 
indigent inc'ivtdaaK have traditionatly 
received *.jfc I" JVC not survived Todv'y 
one thfi Jol t'lC njtion vhjndrcd largest 
ciiics hjvc rv* publ s instit'Uion> oltcnn). 
tree care. ^> ording to the American 
Hi»spitj| Ass-Kiation (AHA» Rie public 
must depend .Asicad on nonprofit hospj- 
ti's for un- om|icnsj|ed tare. Institutions 
still oll<nr^> sv*.h care have taken steps 
.o rcdus'c the am<»unt of uncompensated 
care they prov,ds- Tlic AHA reports that 
one m everv s(,\on hospitals adopted 
spccihs limits on &<: amount of unreim- 
bursed care the\ provioed by l<>81 
Without J paying patient pool, j hospital 
cannot survive 
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To a Kon\td(rabU extent heatth 
in),uran*.e loierage tn ihnKOuntry 
a a matter vj tuxk Thvir Jortunaie 
enough tv bt emptoyrd b\ Utrf*e, 
amomjtrd, manufaitunngfirmi. art 
also /<Ar/> io be fortunate enough 
to halt food health msurance 
coterage Tho^e who ha%e mode 
intomei, Ine tn the South and \\r*t 
ortn rural area'', and thoye nho art 
btaik Of mmonti group members 
are more ifhfti to bear thr pir\onai 
and ri onumu t jet a oi ia» A oj 
m%urat> <ind ht>'>ns,qurm 
fmannai barnrn tu fttalt^ .orr 

— Karvn lu^Js ih^irm^n lit-pjrtm<nt 
oTIK^IIh l'ulii> and M^nrf^inxni, 

thibtii lii'rfllh, in ion^. rvMii>n4l 
i«>,...<on>, Jul> 25. 19XX 
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Umor? rag f»cto<y. nukn ooJ> S?^ an 
how. ind wooden if wort is worth 'he 
irwjbic The nvxwhly uVc home p*' 
ib-vi S506. » oo!y $25 mem Uun the 
received from wclfart 

She jtartcd the^)b Iwt Deicember, Five 
m<]xyoungitcn,asc(3io i l.vtrednv- 
ang her stir cmy. tnd the chanaen on 
the iftemoon »ojp opcm had bcccr c 
more familur (tun real life. 

'lwauhcd(>K»cstone»»omu^^ ' -vl 
dreamed atom ihcm." m'k] JacU * 
round faced woman who spe^ «Im<yM 
in a whUper 

Her routine now \t to n^eat 5.30. lay 
out the chi Idren't clothes, wi^ and dre:is 
Ihc linlesl ooej. Then jhc male* lunchet 
before lea vins the children with the nexl 
door neighbor. 

IIk Hibway ux.cs her do« . «owa. from 
there «hc c4iche> cither the No, 23 oi the 
Nv. 15t)us. Both go down FFtfJihntDMn 
Road, and it itathort walk to the factory 
At S a.m . the tuns sltctn} ra^s from i 
bofr of cloth 

"I en.ioy the work." >he wJ. he r voice 
btuaymg her uwcminty. "TV people 
are mcc TSey let you go on br^al when 
you feel like u ' 

rWaMunt ot not, the jvt> u hard on hci 
budget She pay> hex neighboi $50 « 
week foe bahy-Uumg. She abopay$ 18^ 
awxek mcaifart 

Wofjc yet, LSe jcb ofTeri no health In- 
surance Because she is no lorger on 
Medicaid, the suie will soon take iway 
hef Mn^ivaid iard *\vrry (la and vough 
the ihil^'cn iawh will mean Ui% monty 
foegrocerKS 

Marctr the i yr<rr>otd. has asthma." 
she satd. tiKwury i tear on her face "I 
didn kkjiow worku)gwou!den<1upcoi4> 
ing me inoney MenuHy. I want to Veep 
wtrtwng rinancially, I don'i know i( I 
can." 



—tjts AnRflfi TtfKi 



i or the cniplo)cd insured. tbc>c 
« idusiry trends mean highci vui'Ui 
(KKkct cxpenM:">. rcduvcd bcncrii<>. arwl 
inciravingly limited ^vvc\.(uiarc l-or 
the medically indigent out^dc an 
employer group, there ^ fewer cajc 
alienuii\e% us more facilities deny k^u 
or close down compleiely 

Some ^tatev h4\e already lAcn m^imy 
ii* d5.M>l hospitals M iih bcavj un^.^mijx:n 
wtcd *>MC caseload'), tniludin^ irknascd 
NfcdKaidrcinibuiat,mcm> to ^Itcvicd 
ho^pnalv. nvuxljicu sur^ hai^cs on hu%pk 
tal payincnls from pnvaie insurers, and 
ihc c^iiibliNhmcni of revenue pooK lo 
^upplenKrt payments lo tios(>iuK 

The fiscal strain indigent care pl^es 
on workers, employers-, providers, and 
gos cmmcni points to the need for a 
>MiU«>nal pt>lK> that .tddivi)>>c^ i\rt innuc kA 
mvrc cquiUbIc UtuxkuX a<.kk^^ i\> health 
vdUt. with iosls oIkk 'ragt distributed 
more cquiubly throo. ut wxicty Uusi 
nes% spokesmen wIk) have ^ificd 
before Congrevs in recent months pomi 



to the (/icyu^rv in the current health care 
nu[rlkcipta^.c UuMncsNC% providing work> 
Ki^ With .icalth vare voscragcarc. m iact. 
subsidizing bustoesscs that do not pro- 
vide such care through taxes ihat ulti« 
nutcly pay the bill for ».^digetkt core 

Health vare co4s and lavk of insurance 
voscra^c result in * significant segment 
ul the I' S, population living at nsk of 
hca'Ut ..incrgcnvtC) with<juk (he ^Oility to 
pay it'i vaiv The lavk of V overage amutg 
bmh the vmpiuycd. and (he oncmplojed. 
threatens the ability ot Amcriian tamitieK 
tobcsclf*\uffiC*«nt 

/\ction to Adurcss Po>erf>' and 
llcaUh Care 

In November I )86. the American 
Pubhv Wcitarr AN^KiauuivaUedlurtU' 
iiona. action to rcduv*" poverty among 
families w ith chi t through sircngdi* 
ening tamitio Jtno i^moting ihcir ^cH- 
sufficiency. The report. Om Child t» 
hour, called for Sweeping reforr.^ of Ihc 
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lUitcnH welfare ijriicm. refonn Uk lOCnh 
G>ngre^i. has inxiaicd 

The psQtU of utlfirc rv^form alvo 
rcsi^iit refonn ortbc bciJthiarc financ 
ing'^>vtcin To(li>povcn>v poor health. 
anJ utifarc dcpcrK)enc> axe jc>if>c>-1 m a 
pervert v^a> Because cnuy-icvcljoM 
Mttcn pruvKk lew hcalih -arc hcnciiU. 
Mid *«»jtv> KH* fnir^.^XM dnvutxnvc. 
nunv parcnis arc hcstuni lo enter the 
uofii^^ftc- The avaiUbihiy of Mcdicanl 
hav iahibncJ fr«ny parcnu tnocn leaving 
\*.cUiTt Uh jotn IXonoTTtH "dcpcnJcocc 
i> tl«.<. blocked b) ihc p^o^ ,3jiivc cojls of 
health m<.ur3ncc and health care, 

AVV^W One Chid tn tour called foe 
rcvK-w and rrcncnmcAdatioas on the isiuc 
of atvess to health care (on poor famihcs 
with children. "Tlic APWA Matter of 
C iMnmuimer*! btccnng Conuntitcc 
e<. iMi!^ the Access lo Health Ca; * 
IxsV, l ofce to itudy this issue 

1he human scrvic? adminJariton. inm 
avfi^^<> the tountry serv ing on Ihc U^l 
f<vcc voncludcd very quickly that the 
bjgirest \>ngic hamer to accos to health 
<tare tor p<x>r fairtilies isftnannal' ilic 
la^ k > <f healtti insurance coupled with the 
{m. k of resource* to purcha$: covcraift or 
pay »>«i>of*pock« for health care The 
f Ask force alvo rea>fj)tM^ that isisuc^ 
related to acccvs to health care include 
quahtv of care and hca!ih care delivery 
^y vtcmv Because a source of payment fo< 
health care is (xntral to all other inmx>. 
howc^r. this report foc«>'~> oo financt^l 
^<x\\ to hcalih care, 

TK* task force acknowlct'fcd that the 
current health circflnancinj^r lem 
limits access to care and can be im 
proved. Ttiercfofe the recommendanons 
that follow arc both i, *-remeniat because 
thc> butld on existing |,^runs and 




methot in^i compnfn mt\f l-cvauNt 
ihcy pi hJc ftnancul xvcns for ^11 of 
thoic currently uninsured 

Avces* to a continut.m oi I^-^if 'icmi 
care services, and tipan^tnjf for tho^- 
services* is alM> a cntical vom cm. and 
that issue the subject ot a vom 
panion repwi t^, K piib!ishcd in 

We f rm!y brheve that thiv riaiton must 
find a way to nuke (Inansial a(.vc>s to 
basic ^ 1th care scrvis^cs available to jil 
cm rc)^!;ardIcs^ of ec^ictomis st.it«s 
Individuals and tamtltes hjvc a respi^st 
bihty to purvu'" self'suffKifinM.y tl)t(>u>>h 
employment lhat rcspons^bjUty should 
rtol be undercut by the very k*\ tt>' 
unmet health care needs 5 



Individuals and families 
have a tesponstbihty to 
pursue self sufficiency 
through employment Thdt 
fpsponsibfiity shouid not 
be undercui by the very 
^eal f^nr of unmet health 
card needs 
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Recommendations: 



Access to 
Health Care 
for Poor 
Families 
and Children 
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Humar service adiriini<strators 
approach ibc i5.sue of access 
to health tare for an obvious 
reason; we provi<Ie hea»lh 
care services for (he poorciJ 
among the uninsured. Bui (he >yMems we 
administer >1o not provide for all of those 
in need. The worlcing poor and those 
staying to be independent of (he welfare 
system need pohcies and prognmi's ihai 
assure their access to health *.3rc. 

It IS itKumbcnt upon us as human 
service administraiors. 10g<»thcr wi(h our 
colleagues in health >^uc and (he pnvate 
business sctwi. propose alicnrutivo »v 
that famihes do not face the stjtik (choice 
belueen taking a Iow<wagL ~ wMhout 
health insurance and remainm$ on 
uelfare m order (o ensure (he avjijiabiiny 
of health care for their children We must 
also assure tha( workers, who are 
otherwise self-sufficient, arc not reduced 
(o economic dependence or medical 
indigence by (heir lack of health insur* 
ance« This is a matter of equity for 
families and individuals. It isal^an 
economic neceSiity.Thc nation need* a 
healthy, productive worktorcc On the 
following pages, we propose policies to 
provide financial access (o heal(h 
services so that no member of society is 
denied basic care when caiw iv needed 
These recommendations dcnve from 
principles articulated m One Child in 
Four that <itress the mutual rcsponvibili- 
lies of indkviduak. government, and (he 
pnvate v tor 

♦ The individual has a rcvponsibility to 
ob;ain health coverage when it is 
available and affordable and to scc^ 
out health care is needed Parents 
have a re«iponsibi!it> to oblAin cover 
age for their <hildren and to <-cek 
appropnate providers and serviccv 
when needed 

* Society has an obligation to ensure 
thatallciti/^n>h^ve access to hcd''h 
ts*rc The .lublic sector h^s a 
responsibility to provide a<.sistance 
to those who cannot afford health 



care, and the pnv ate sector has (he 
obligation to provide health care 
vuvcnige for employees 

As wc stated in Onr Child in Four, w c 
seek potkies (hav rciit^,* a MXial insur- 
dTKe iitodci \\t; called tui Famti> 
Living Standard (FLS>— a nationally 
mandated. state-sp^iHc standard forca&h 
assistance bai«d on a uniform n wUhodol- 
ugy fur kjkuiaiing actual iivingvusiv 
CoNh bene' > would repia*.c ^FDC. food 
stamps, and low income home energy 
assistance lor vhgible families wKh chil- 
dren. FLS benetlis would meet the 
dillcrcnvc beiwccn a family s jnc^mic — 
wages, vhild support stipends and 
forth— and the local FLS A study of he 
Family Living Standard is included in 
wcltart reform legisiatiur. cnjtted (h»s 
year by Congress 

Similarly, we believe healthcare 
benefits should evertually reflect a 
Family Health Standard, a formula (^at 
takes into account local health scrv i 
and insurarice cof ind ihcir di.tvrenccs 
across the country ,>leai>urcd in conjunc- 
tion with the FLS. the Family Health 
Standard would be used to >ot ehgibility 
and income levels for the basic health 
benefit pa^kj^^'e. The Family Health Stan- 
dard would help direct further health cure 
policy development, Wc recommend that 
thecongrcNsionally mandated s(u<fy of 
the Family Living Standard include (he 
Family HeaKh Sirxukird approach, t'ntil 
the flS methodology is implcmen'ed. 
V c pro*v>sC that the pohcies wc rccom- 
men. the federal poverty levCi as an 
mWdiii detcrmmant of need 

In addition to the two overarching pnn 
cipICN outlined aN>s ,\ 'he Health Cart 
Ta*,k Force developed guidelines to 
evaluate alternative 'lealth care policies 
^nJ formulate our recomnwndations We 
i^rge other individuals and organizations 
tou^ them as well TT»c ,PWA "family 
health guidelines" include 

♦ Fqutti, families in ^imi'areconomK 
and health circumstances should be 
(rca:od m the same wa> 



it IS incumbent i^pon us 
as human service 
administrators, together 
with our colleagues in 
health care and the 
pnvate business sector, 
to propose alternatives so 
that families do not face the 
sidfk c^otce between taking 
a iow'wago job without 
health insurance and 
remaining on welfare 
The nation needs a healthy, 
productive workforce. 
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Todajp compcnies hke oun pay for 
hralih carr tn ite-^ncrfor our own 
employtef and then agcij. na Ujts 
and inflated health insuran^r 
pnmmms^for tht rmploytti of 
those buunesses who don't provide 
btmfitt for their own ptopte.^ 
PermiUtng eompantts to skvnp on 
employee an** retiree benefits Uke 
bcuc pensions and adequate meduat 
insurance in order to gain 
cempetuite adiar.tagei L< simplf 
not sound public pyttcy. Ifthu is 
the beginning of a trenJ, our nation 
is in deep trouble— ami now u t> 
time to put a stop to a. 

— Robert Cnndalt chzirman and 
pr»id«nt. Amcfican AirhncvlM^ in 
con^rtvuonat lc«iifnon>. Jant24, 19K7 



• Benefit co\er(j^<t Irxiu idlo^K and 
(jir^i^c^ <Jk>u!J be CfcJ by a 
tasjc beneni package inc(udm.c 
pnnhu> ami preveniue hca'iS v<«r^ 

coverage should bt an .tkcnhvc hn 

leave public A^stancc, 

mmmre aA> adverse cconcwK 
impact 00 busirtevs rhai mght kaJ 
10 ibe lovv of ds s rcsuli of 
i[itcrca<»cd insurance co^ts 

• Bn^iAU f>ut difjerfntfiitrJ ii'^i-fti^ t 
Healih care benefit, ^hou'd be 
avajIJv'e forcvcrvt>ft \ichc vims, 
time, providing s,'n cras;< to dj>crv, 
gro* p> nu> call for di\v*rvc n>rth<xis 

• B/fectue admrniifatton Policj and 
program a1i<rmaiivcs <hou''d be 
conducive to etlective and cfikicnt 
operation, including links, with other 
social lutd health p«>^'ram> 

• tAon.mu e/fmcfvy Serous um^id- 
eration must be given to cost ^.ontrol 
clement of an> policy or program 
aliemalive. part'cu!arl> b> cn^phasi/ 
ing nunaged care s>>.iein.N 

To jisNurc fi'WKwI at cess to prttnjf> 
heal'^ s,ajre vtTv kc^ for poor unia^urcd 
tanithc\,j.J indivtiualN. we recommend 

• »jmplo>ef -p(» isored health insur- 
ance for ait »-i.iplo>ed indj.id^wls 
ajfw! their lomilic* with a h^iM^ 
package ir>cr"dmg hospiuJ arsd 
ph>siC(an services, prenatal, Mveil 
baby and wcU-child tare, and 
dwgnwiicarhi v:rceningtcs«s V,c 
prqpo<-e as later additioas t<> this 
hiw package pfcscnpin>n drugv. 
denial vervi«<, for children, jnd c>e 
care For small bu'iines<^'> (.»»v<rjgc 
ViiHiU be provided through rcgn al 
tni^uancc pooK offex*> g prciniJ; k 
raics'c<jualtothos availaMeto 
large fums 

• Restructured Medicaid proj'ranK u> 
cover all nonvirOTking mduiduak and 



defvndcn'.s -jih lamif . t i\.ome'>. up 
to a pcr<,cnO;re ot the J * :> TUS <7S 
percent ol po>eR\ micnm 
nKasure/. ^nd l>anitj. jisscts not in 
c»<.CNsot 5>i2,(XXHcTv{udmg the 
h'>m^' ,u»d other noni<.oantjh}c rc- 
M>yKcs I Ihh ihc unenipJo)ed vwith 
•cKOncs between 7^ jipj i'-O percent 
ol piuertv o.- whvv: avsets exceed 
$i:,(>^)a.tf- stjtc would pn-> idea 
mtnjTnuni Ifnctlt pjckag? '^ual to 
th«ccmpio>er"sbasi*. plan Slates 
wouM charge mvOrr»e rcUcd slidmg 
svjic premiums tor tho^c v»ith 
in^ojT -s between ^> ^nJ 2i Ml percent 
«>t pi» en> The uTiinsured v, ith 
lamih »nv Wic^ e^uat u> or cns,ecd- 
tng 2<)i* pers,er«t ol p'L»cn> vooSd bu) 
m!o the program by fjaun^ the tulL 
premium cvMn 

These pv>Iicics re<.ogniA that ditleient 
i>c.puJatt<>os — ilw cmp!o)od and the 
»inenip!o>ed~rcquire diltercnt solutions 

Ihc tvi.0 pohcics '-omplennent each other 
b> pro5.jJing broad but d«licr«^oated 
co>era^'«" for all ihc unrnvurcd and undef- 

ns' Ihc cvwhinatson ot . ppr<»avh<s 
^ojld pr.Kidc work in^. >nt{\Cs tot pcof !c 
jn^ c^vh aNNiNtan5.e bc^^usc ibcy wiH 
beasNurcdu»>rkpJaves.«ns.rjge The 
pr<>groins pcmiit and cf^'^ura^v etteciue 
jimintN'riifon by uvng exiting program 
Ntnu(<.tufc^ Tlie jwopv^saK jjdfcxs ctli- 
c»cn<.>« |<^h S<)^N. equ3!>. and N^ftcfit 
\, overage ».omparabilitv an)on>' and 
between progri::T^ 

These jA>Ih ICS s^^>u'd K: implemented 
in a nfar.oer ihat does not div^nminaf- 
jgiufist inJuiduaJs based vrt the stale of 
ther health ToajtjutabK ri>a'^ago the 
in^luMonot persons with <hfomc sondr 
tjons in ir^NuTan^-e p<>^>K, lor ^xamp!c, the 
government should n>^>ott'>r ih-i\ irs.lu- 
^ < 1 to prc^cPt a prep»»rdcr.in^e »>! high 
n^k irdi\idua!s in one p^><^l r adverse 
vrle^.tio'^ » Similailv.pr..gr.«mv should 
at Old skfrnming, ' the sclewii.m «>i onl> 
ih*»sc it \c.y lo^ nA ^A health prohlemx 
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Recommendation tr Af«'f/ fhe Needs 
of Workers cad Th^Ir Families: 
Expansion of Employer-Sponsored 
Health Care Plans 



Most of ihc VS^ popoL*K»ft w Jih 
m>«nnce has tradition J i> been t-o^ercJ 
through «npIo><f->ponsofi'Jplaiw A 
broad coftNenNU^.lhcfcfc/re. aire jJ> c\i>tN 
thatCTnplo>^r'^ ha\c a revpc«N'biI»i> to 
pro\KJeco\ci3g« Our pioposaJ f')f 
«X(>2ndeJ cmpJo>cf'lMbcd coversgr 
pro^iJc^ contmuit) w jth th; current 



^-n v.htch a»J tmplenventition 
aftJ mm*nnzc c<Mn 

MandUtmg emoIo\er'vpt«nyxeJ 
'"o\cr?jc will MgnifiCintJ) fe«l4xc lSc 
proMe'H of Ixk o! tn^uirance ^irvce 4 
tnj;^»nt> of Iho^e rwv. unrnxureJ are 
cmp!o>cd, Emp!o>tr-NpoitvorrJgroupN 
^ervetaUj berictlt Irom lower jwemium^ 
an cftect tncreaveJ the crcauon * i 
mvuraftw** poo!v ihjt t^t'^JKlen the *,ommu- 
m!> of n A to be co^ cfeJ. While this 
pTopo^Jl bcnctit^ pomamlj the unmvure'l, 
a manJa^ed bSMC pa^-ka^c wjH a!vo 
benefit the low-jncixne unJennNUxoJ 
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The intent of this 
recommendction i$ to 
provide universal 
coverage (or workers and 
then families 



whose pc^icks now preclude accc^ \o 
baste services, 

APWA ncomiDcnds expafeioo of 
emptoyer? oonsofcd hcalih care covcfage 

/, £iijiibiitty 

The intent of lir tommendation is lo 
provide univcmU ,Cf3gc for workers 
anJ their famiries. All cmpIo>e<\ 
following 28 cot.^c^t." oj co i- 
ployment would «.\* covered. This vnnjld 
include >clf>insufedfiim5. /cr>MraII 
afT»pIo>-cn (peitup* wirt or fc^*cr 

H:crs) would be excmpied. Empto> ecs. 
»<th firm would have the opiion of 
.xirchasrr.^: coverage in state or rcj^ional 
insurance pools, dcbcnbcd below 

2 Co\tTafit 

Employees, and their dcpe<MeniN » ill 
be entitled lo a ba:>ic bcncfil pxtage to 
assure an acccpiable kvf 1 of health and 
ielf'Sulficicncy "Tie tk^ic paclngc 
irKludc$ 

• inpa' cmarKfrncdjcaHy ocvCS'^r> 



outpaticnl ho^piu] senKC«i. 

• ph>NKian vcrktccN 

• prenatal. %*en.hal andwclKhiM 

• dia^noviiw aivj Ncrecnm<r tc^u 

Wc view tht> basrc pjcl ige a.N a 
starting pomi to prov ide Ncr\ icc. at the 

-^c of piTf nun. jvcv encon and caia- 
>tfOx^!v health care Wcrc\>mn>cnd 
phaising in other impoajjit -crvjcc^ over 
Hrtic.*pecifican>^ 

• pre^nptKWidarjjN 

• dental vcrnvCx for *.hi.rtjfcn 

• c>eca;e 

For luI!timecmpk.>«rN with |amil> m- 
conic greater than a pcr*.cr!jgc ol she 
Slate ^pcci'lc H-S/FIIS C*ni percent of 
povcrt) asan interim meaNurci the *,c .| 
ol cov cradle would he <plii Mi-2<i 
b- ••nihccmp"o>cf jrtdcmpJo>ee for 

'kcfs Cjjnmg helow 2*¥i percent ol 
povcrt>, the enJi>lo>ec share oi the 
premium! wouid be N^hsidi/cd in part b> 
the ^ovemmcn: on an ipconw baMrd 



Government Subsidy for Low-litcome Workers 
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sltding scale <«c chan. Go\ cnuncnt 
Sub* J) for Lowlncomc Wociers), If 
fairAy income falls, below 75 perccn* of 
povcny. ibe go^emmcni co\m the entire 
employee share of the prcmsum. 

For rurtumc woriccr?^ vk ith famil> 
income or above 200 pcrccni of 
po\ cit) , the cmpL) er w oyM pa> a share 
0* U»e premium based oo hours worked^ 
nH)rc for the » orker » ho ■» orU more 
hours 10 as:»ure thai an cmplo>er docs riot 
have pa> fulltune bcrcfkis f«w |»ntjmc 
worVers(vccchan. Pfcm 'jm^ for 
Paxiiinx EmplojtoK 

Thisshanngoi fr<>pcKiMbti»> ivt 
health care cost* among the emplo>ee. 
the employer, and govenw^cnl is a 
publK'pnvatc panrwrship coa«.ivtcrt wtsh 
the puMpIc of rcciprotai t^ii;gatioas 
outlined above. For thi^ purpose, j 
fulltune empIo>Te is defined i.s one who 
wo^ks 20 or nxre Itonrs a wwk 

4 SmaU ffuurf^ 

To address the pr?b'cm of incrcAsed 
costs fof small busincvscs we propose the 



creation of siatc or nrgiorul msuraricc 
pools. Such pools. either pnv-tcl> 
admtntvtered 'Aith public oversight cr 
pub!tcl> admtnts; .'cd. could ^ad the 
c^Ms of financial nsk among man> small 
emplojcrs in an area. It is the micnt of 
this recommendation to facilitate 
coverage for Jl workers, and to pr«Mde 
acce s to state or regional pooK to all 
smal l^ivinesso for whom pools 
reprcNcnt the most efficient mcanN of 
it»>unng workers- 

The go% emment could as>ist m the 
de^lelopment of pools and facilitate 
mjtchiP^MiuUcnipi\^>crN withpuvU II 
ma> be appropriate to develop pool^ 'or 
^pcc^fic sectors of industr> Careful 
dcvelopriKni an<* design of poois *,ari 
Jit efrKH,rK> ihrou^ sirorg 
mjrwged-^^art. ^.omponeniN A further 
oj^.on to meet the economic concerns ot 
emplo>crs would be the possiblity ol 
purchasing Medicaid coverage for koHi- 
ers To mnimizc the financial impact on 
small bosmeNses.'wercccwnmerwiphAs t>>z 
inexpanded*.' ■ ^c,andg»vingcv^vr,>id- 
emtion to tax br«..iAS and other a.ssis»^ncc 



This snan'^ i ot responsibility 
for health care costs among 
the employee, the employer, 
and government is a 
public- private partnership 



Premiums for rarttlme Employees 
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4 U pubUc and private institutions 
hare a role tn acuienttg a focietj of 
healthy, produeti/e citizens. There is 
tio mart tmportcnt taik for America 
thanaacjo. mdional invtUment in 
the well-being of poor children an 
in thesuength and self -suffieieney 
of their faailies. 

—One ChM tn Four. APWA. 19S6 




through individual stale cconomx; 
development programs. 

5 Self-employed arul other speafu 
HVf Xrr groups 

We propose that self-empio* :^ indi- 
vidual, (emporaiy worlers. a d m:cr- 
'Tiittcnt woliers have access to the 
system of regiona] insurance pools In 
additxMi. self-emploved individiuls 
\%ouI<; be a] lowed to deduct 100 percent 
of the cost of hcvth insurance ^ i^. the 
case with employers providing group 
health coverage. Today the «lf-em 
pl(^ may deduct only 25 percent of 
their costs. 

For temporary and intermittent 
woftm, wc priiposc thai msurance 
pools allow employers to pa; for. aver- 
age based on annua] a^tof cs. foi their 
employees. Si'ch financing anange- 
nwnis could be made so 'nat thcvc 
worter^ pay prcmlunts based on annual 
Of quancriy averages of hours. worVcd. 
wijh a government substd> of th<we 
prcmiun^k^ based on avenged inconies 



Rtconmendathn to Meet the Nteds 
ofNony^orking Individuals and 
Families: Extension of Medicaid 
Eligibility 



ror rc^AorVmg induiduals and their 
f^ilic\. APWA recomrrwnd^ cxtef^djng 
Medicaid e''gibijit> m> that those not 
ct*nxn!ly covered recede benefits There 
arc -vound reasons »o u^ Medicaid to 
*,o\ - (hosc who would ncH be -tftcctcd 
-J c^pAndingemplo>cr-sp<Hi<iored 
co\e-age. including the fact that a 
delivery sjstem is rvow in pljce Broad* 
cpins Medicaid coverage can be accoiTi- 
phsffvd without additional adminiUraine 
^iructure^ and administrate e funding 

CertJun difficulties withm Mcdt.cid 
now. sudi as low pro\ idcr panic* -iiion. 
could be addfe>sed b) this t^roadened 
co'.crage.and^pccificaU) the decoupling 
ofehgibiht) f torn cash 2^"«.iNtance 
Pro^ idcr participation IcwK c.>u!d be 
enhanced as proj^ram enro!in>cnt 
iDcrcasCN and proii idcrs rcsponC tv in- 
creased market share potential Lack of 
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continuity tn coverage snd unceruun(> 
aboul reiintH£r>ei has been a dt>jn- 
cepiivc for provi'icrs, Thupn-^posal 
provides continuity of cov cragc lor the 
iKWworking populatiop -^yi eliminateN. 
theunccruint) about rcimbunyemenL 
Wc i^opose amending the (current 
Medicaid pfopun to require stj^tc). to 
provide Medtc^ bcnef to all pon- 
vkorlcing individuals and tomiiiCN The 
amexKled program v, ou!d pro» . ioi jli 
cosis of cov cragc of indi\ idtj* ■* 
families » ith incomes 'jp to u i -Ur 
le\e\ of the FLS/MIS too an ir*i^.m 
basi^. 75 pcrca i ot poven> » with vomc 
asset limiutiofts. States would be 
rcqurcd to ptov idc to ihi^ popuIat-<^ all 
benefiis currcrily ir>cluded m thc»r 
Medicaid program- States woi'ld aI'>o be 
rcquu • to prw. idc a ba>sc padw^ic of 
benehu. and <.ou!d charge premitms and 
deductib!c> to those uith incomes j» or 
ove« 75 percent of pov ert> 



AP'A \ recomr^j^Ms reNtnicturnr,^ th^ 
^^edKa^d Pfojtrsim to ifti^Iude non^otk- 
mg tftdiv »du,i!!s and f^iliev as tol!<\«AN 



Those eligib'e v,i>o!d be all nonuoix 
ing indiv tdwl^ and tamjhes v^ho arc not 
oJiervusc ctj^tibjc loi McJuait: *h viixi 
ih'rd-pan> ♦.overage Rcs.em ic^jNiUui'n 
mandates coverage tor infir.ts, and 
pfcgtur» women up to |00 percent ot 
po\crt>, iirdaJlowN coverage opt<> 
per\,cniot pt'kcn^ V.t, cin.ourj^t ^wtc^ 
loprovidethiNopiionaKoverage It 
vhoyld aiNO be r.oied that rtccnt w elfarc 
reform legisla'.Kwj extends Nledicjid 
coverage tor one year totamilies leaving 
welfare due iocmpIo>rri«rtt,3nJ we 
expect this transition benefst to remain «n 
place until the cxpan>ior» in emplojcr- 
>pwJM>red coverage lAi^ eflcvt 



BttgibMty would be based 
on Simple tests of income 
and assets rather than 
K^tegunL^i ^t^quirements 
of cash asststancfi 
programs 



COST-EFFECTIVE PROGRAMS 



Program 


Benefits for ChlH*r©n 


' Cost Benefit 


FfenataICa;© 


Reduction in promatunty^ low btttJiJfo)gnt 
birtte. and i.iant tnonsJny, efimtfiabcn or 
rec^jction of cSseases and d:s<^efs 
dunnQ pi egnancy. 


' $1 mvestmetit can save 
$3^ ki cost of c^o for 
, low btrthvir^h* mfartts. 

i 
1 




Decreased neonatal and Kifant mofta^ty, 
aryJ fewer abooawJ<t«s among chik^en 
recefvinjj EPSC 'services- 


; ?1 spent on comprehen- 
sive prerutal care 
1 added to sendees for 
! Medicaid redpients has 
! saved SStn infants first 
i year, lowei heatth care 
i costs for children 
j recemngEPSDT 
1 services^ 




Drarnatc declines n onodence rubeita. 
nwrvtps. measH&s. po*.<o. d'Phihwia. 
tetanus, and pertussis. 


1 $1 spent on ChiVihood 
Immuniza^ Program 
1 saves $10 in later 
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Eligibility would be b?vc<i oa simple 
f 'sts of income and assets rather ihar 
catcgoncal requiremeniv of cash a.ss.i>- 
laficc programs Individuals ^irKlf^iI.o 
u hose incomes arc *ieIow the inienm 
mc?^urc of 75 percent pov ert> ujul 
whose rcNOurccs do noi exceed U2SXX> 
(excluding the home and other rion 
countaWe resources) v^ould »^ eljj'ihlc 
for Medicaid coverage v, ihou! ^fxn.um 
or deductible oWigatiorb. Thi> approach 
wooJd eumitiate current caiegor.^al 
limitatiOfts on eligibility for this f roup 

IndivtduaU and families \vi(h irtcome 
above that measure, or a.v*ti in excess of 
$ ! 2,000. would be eligible for a ttvic 
bewtit paclace but wouM be subject o 
premiuniN arxl dcducl)Mes on a shdmg 
■scale a state qxioft. This coverage 
would use the Medicaid adminrtr^dvc 
system 



2 CoitrOi^e 

For those ir dividt^K wjih in-^vmcs 
below the mtenin nwavurc ot 75 pcrcef t 
of p-v.crrv. Nia!e>. would provide the 
sarpc bei>cfits wurrcntlj provided m li-nt 
A itc pJ.'nN I or those v>tih ir^omc^ cqt.al 
to v». above 75 percent ot poverty, s«^t*N 
must otter at kji^i jl' . pa..kj;:c ot 
berolfN .-qua! to the ba> . orrplover- 
sfsmsorcd pj(.kagc Hiiv liicludcN 

• iftpjticn' and n » jivilN rCk.cssurv 
outpatient ho >p.tjl N.'rvucv 

• phyvtviAOi v*Tviv.vN 

• pfCru^al. well baH> .ind wcii-^h''d 

• draiif»ostK jf'd v^ro-nin^' tests 

As vtj ■^J, ^Kne With fclcrcnvc to. 
cmp!o)cr co\crs5J:e. we r<*.orrtrrcnJ 



Premium Schedule for Buy«tn Coverage 




Irwwne as Percent of Poverty 



On chart, page 24, l^^ft column should read "Enrollee Preniun 
Percentage PayxaeMC." 
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phasing in the following $«r'icc^ p-m 
of the basic package over time, 

• prescription drugs 

• dental services, for children 

• eye care 

J Financing 

Financing uould renui>n the ^anie as 
current Medicaid funding wilh federal 
and stale coninbuticns. based on the 
established federal matching rate. 
Enrollccs with incomes at or above the 
specified level of FLS/HlS (75 pc«xnt 
of pov*>ny asan interim measured v^ould 
pay monthly prcmiunis accorJing to a 
sliding schedul" * ased on income. A 
household wit^i .ome equal to or above 
200 |>*rcent of poveny would be required 
to pay 100 percent of the average costs 
of pTT'triding the panicular package of 



services f<*f which the client enrolled 
Individual below the income level of 75 
percent of poveny withasvetv in excels 
of SI 2.000 would pay 20 percent ol the 
premium co^tv (see chan on page 24) 

States would have the flexibilii»< to <>el 
up multiple bencHtp^Vagev that v«jld 
meet or exceed the miMinum package, 
and charge higher enroilny leev de- 
pending on the ben<tlts includvd in the 
panicularsc:, e package, Statcv cou'i 
charge deduv«.bles and copaymcnts in 
order to control service utilization of 
these expanded coverage package*^ 

Both of these proposal , will, v^hcn 
fully implemented, make access lo ha^ic 
health care a reality for all Amcncans 
These arc inve;ln»enl straiegiev. invcNt- 
nKnls in the well-being of individu^^l 
Amencans. and in vestment v m «* "^'f' "".g 
and productive economy. ■ 
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In j986 nearly 19milhon Amcn< 
-:^s needed medical care, but for 
financul rr^sons had difilculty 
geUtngC2^e. according to a rution- 
wide surv by ihe Robcn Wood 
iohmon roum .ton The >ame research 
fouTHl that one third of the ration's poor 
children had not seen a doctor. The 
dctcnorjti^;n m dvcc>v tu health core iui 
AmencaS poor families dnd ch>ldn:n 
dcnuikls action — action b^ the itatioital 
and state governments and the private 
sector. Accew to health ia»c jn tntjcal 
for the Mell'beir\g of indntdiuK and 
famihe^. and cntical as uell to the 
economic productivity of the nation 

These recommendations build upon, 
and are similar to. the proposals of other 
concerned orgajit?;»t>ons While research- 
crs, iJMilysts. i>d lawmalcers have 
proposed cither a broadened Medicaid 
program, or majndatcd employer cover- 
age. APWA bchevcs that the onl> w j> to 
equitably addrcv& the problems of those 
lacking health lasurance >s to implement 
both proposals. This dual approach will 
alleviate the problems of the uninsured 
and undennsurcJ. within a Iramework 
that IS mar»-aj\"v»Mc and cquit jbfc for the 
public and rflvatc sectors 

Wc bc'iev e these rcci jm.cnJjlioni'' J re 
viable and feasible Wc uriderst»nd that 
expanded Medicaid covera^-'e and a broad 
mandate for emp!o>cr* sponsored health 



insurance coverage represent m^ior 
changes in our national health pc^l >.> 
This progresN \vill not come abc^ut 
Without additional cost*- Tlie initial co'«l'« 
can be minimised b> phasing m the new 
policies, including (he >pcctric basic 
benefit package It t^ important to keep m 
mind, however, that this n tion airead> 
incumrtg toi gttMtct uKui aim economic 
cus;s thiough continued in^(i«^k 
man . of our health care co^ti. urs being 
boiTie inequitably CompanKs providing 
health insurance arc subsidizing ihcii 
competitors who do not provide cover- 
age And the worst burder f laTs i'. that 
fvsmc by individual poorchi'drcn whose 
ou ' of life IS diminished because their 
mciicrN were unable to obtain ne tied 
prenatal care 

Samuel Jol ison wrote ihit " a decent 
provision lor the poor is the true tcsl ol a 
Civili£ilion "Thu IS J test wc arc Ijiihng 
tivf j> Wc cannot address the needs <>I 
.fic poor without addrcsving the need lor 
jcccss to health care 

As a societ> ue have histoncjlI> dealt 
onI> with pieces ot the hejUh care 
pu/zle. and not vvith the pu«Ie as a 
whole It I'' time totaVc asswpreben^ivO 
view of the 'situation, determme how and 
whcrcsocicty ^fuMhlhc investing m 
J calth care Vr our citi/ens* and take the 
actions necesvir) to assure access to 
healthcare lor all Americans H 



Access to health care is 
critical for the well being of 
mdiviouals and families, 
and cnttcalas wetl to the 
economic productivity of 
the nation. 
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CHART 1 



THE EMPLOYMENT AND 
TRAINING CH JICES PROGRAM 

(ET) 



NUMBER OF 
iOB PLACEMENTS 




60,1. . 






55«000 
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50,000 


— 5 Year Goal / 
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75% OF 
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PLACEMENTS 
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Job Placements 
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January, 1989 
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CHART 2 

MAJOR REASONS FOR 
RETURNING TO WELFARE 




LACK OF 
HEALTH 
INSURANCE 
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CHARTS 



iNCOME: WELFARE VS. WAGES 



INCOME 
$16^000 



514,000 



$12,000 



$10,000 



$8,000 



56,000 



$4,000 



52,000 



$0 



$15,000 



Average Income from 
Starting ET Job 



WAGES 
MORE THAN 
TWICE 
WELFARE 



$7,250 




Maximum AFOC Benefits 
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ET PARTICIPANTS 
WITH YOUNG CHILDREN 
HAVE INCREASED 



CHART 4 



PERCENT 
60r — 



40 



20 



ONE-KALF 
OFET'S 
ANNUAL 

BUDGET IS 
FOR 

DAYCARE 



18% 



|5 Women 
with 



children ff^f 



under age 
six 

^^^^^ 



57% 




1983 



1988 




CO 
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CHARTS 

MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSAL 
HEALTH INSURANCE PROGRAM 

( FIRST PHASE:COMMONHEALTH) 



® People leaving welfare for jobs 
without health insurance 

9 Disabled working adults 

© Disabled children 

o Low income pregnant women 
and young children 
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CHARTS 

COMMOMHEALTH 
ENROLLMENTS 



NUMBER OF 




JULY, 1988 JANUARY, 1989 
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CHART? 

NET ET SAVINGS 

$281 million 



Federal and State 
Taxes 
$31 million 



Food Stamps 
$31 million 



Medicaid 
$82 million 



AFDC 
$137 million 



Estimated cumulative wvmgs for ET placements after all 
program costs have been subtracted 
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The Chairman. Thanks an awful lot, Mr. Atkins. 

Let me sort of play devil's advocate here for a few moments, be- 
cause these are the kinds of questions that we are going to be 
asked. First of all, the total welfare numbers in the State have not 
decreased, but have increased, haven't they? 

Mr. Atkins. No. That is a n>yth that is not true, Mr. Chairman. 
There have been some press reports in particular by Warren 
Brooks, a syndicated columnist, trying to claim that the welfare 
rolls have actually gone up over the past five and a half years in 
Massachusetts. I am very proud to be able to tell you that that is 
not the case at all. In fact, since we began the Program in Octo- 
ber of 1983, the welfare rolls in Massachusetts, as I have stated in 
my written testimony, have actually gone down by 5 percent. Now, 
I admit that that is not a large decrease— and I am sure Mr. 
Brooks would jump right on me and tell me that is not much of a 
decrease for the amount of money we have spent on ET— but as 
you well know, Mr. Chairman, over that same period of time ©ince 
October of 1983, we are very proud of the fact that in Massachu- 
setts, we have increased welfi^-e benefits by a record 54 percent, 
and we have done that, as one of your questions to the previous 
witness suggested, to do something about the homeless problem in 
Massachusetts. Many of our homeless are families who are on wel- 
fare who were not getting enough money to pay their rent. Su we 
have increased welfare benefits by 54 percent in an effo.'-t to pre- 
vent homelessness. The fact that the case load has gone down at 
all, much less by 5 percent, I find proof of the effectiveness of ET. 

The Chairman. There have been some allegations thai the pro- 
gram has not been evaluated; the implication being that there is 
something in there that has not worked. 

What is your response to that? 

Mr Atkins. Well, I think those changes ended when the election 
ended last November, Mr. Chairman. But more seriously, the ET 
Program has been evaluated very thoroughly, and I would be glad 
to give the committee a full list. There is actually a two-page list of 
evaluations. 

We ourselves have contracted with The Urban Institute in Wash- 
mgton to do a full-scale evaluation of the program, which will be 
ready something this spring. A year and a half ago, in August of 
1987, the Massachusetts Taxpayers Foundation which, as you 
know, Mr. Chairman, is an independent, 50-year-o!d watchdog-type 
organization in Massachusetts that worries about how we bpend 
the taxpayers' money, evaluated ET and found it to be very cost- 
effective. We have other similar evaluations that show the same 
thing. 

The Chairman. Hew do you respond to the observation that on 
the one hand you have this chart that tells us about net ET sav- 
ings, but what you do not show us are the expenditures— expendi- 
tures on training programs, expenditures on health, expenditures 
on daycare. This sounds like a really expensive program, and you 
are trying to sell it as a program with savings, but it really will be 
exorbitantly expensive if we are to try and do this nationally. 

Mr Atkins. I am glad, Mr. Chairman, you said these questions 
were somewhat rhetorical. The ET Program is expensive, and I 
maintain, as I know you agree, that it is a worthwhile investment. 
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And the purpose of using that last chart, Chart 7, was to prove 
that in fact it is an investment that does save money. 

But I think, as we both agree, this is certainly a population oi 
women with young children who we wish to take care of and have 
do something in our society, both the women and those >oung chil- 
dren. But what we have found in Massachusetts is that literally, 
for every dollar that we invest through the ET Program in educa- 
tion, in training, in daycare and health care, added altogether, 
there literally is a two dollar savings that can be achieved through 
the reduction in welfare benefits— AFDC, Medicaid and food 
stamps. Chart 7 shows the results of that. But as v/e well know, 
often, as the private sector has proved, one has to invest money in 
order, as the private sector would say, to make money. In terms of 
Government, I think we have to look at it in terms of investing 
money to save money. 

We found in Massachusetts that we broke even after an invest- 
ment of ET funds in th?t second year of ET. And now that ET has 
been up and running for jver five years, we have achieve a savings 
of $280 million. 

The Chairman. That is the total program, $280 million over five 
years? 

Mr. Atkins. In savings after we deduct all the costs of the pro- 
gram—all costs, including administrative costs. 

The Chairman. Finally, how do you respond to the suggestion 
that you are basically "creaming" off the top— that you are only 
taking volunteers, the ones who are motivated, and they would find 
jobs in any event, so why do we really need this? 

Mr. Atkins. We have two statistics that I think are probably the 
best answer to those people who would worry that the way that we 
are running the program* is not fair or is not right because we are 
not forcing people to do thio against their will. And the two statis- 
tics that at least I believe prove the virtue of taking that approach 
art, (1) the average length of stay on welfare in Massachusetts 
since we b^an the ET Program five years ago has declined by a 
full year, 12 months. When we began the ET Program in October 
of 1983, the average length of stay on welfare in Massachusetts was 
37 months. It is now down to 25 months. My argument is that if all 
we were doing is "creaming*' in Massachusetts, we are at least put- 
ting people into jobs a year earlier than the> would have gotten 
jobs on their own. 

However, there is a second very important statistic that indi- 
cates, at least to me, that that is not at all what is really going on 
in Massachusetts, and that statistic is that the number of families 
who have been on the welfare rolls five ytars or longer in Massa- 
chusetts — which all the experts say are the hardest to reach— has 
declined by an astonishing 38 percent since we began the ET Pro- 
gram. In October of 1983, there were 21,000 families who had been 
on the welfare rolls in Massachusetts five years or longer. That 
number is now down to less than 14,000 families who have been on 
the welfare rolls five years or longer. 

I think what is going on is what you have heard in previous testi- 
mony, that it is those women and their families who ha^ e been on 
the vvolfare rolls the longest who know they cannot make ends 
meet— they «.annot make it out there in a minimum wage job, but 
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when the Government comes along and invebU in their education 
and trainmg, invests in their daycare and health care, they will 
^^mE opportunity to take a job and get off the welfare rolls 

The Chairman. One final question. We have had an expanding 
economy up there in the State, so peoole could make the point that 
this process can work up there in Massachusetts, but there are 
other parts of the country, the Midwest, some of the industrial 
areas of the country, where this program just would not make 
sense. 

How do you answer that? 

Mr. Atkins. I guess I would give a two-part answer to that, Mr. 
Chairman. One, it is my belief that a good economy, a growing 
economy is what I would call a necessary but not a sufficient condi- 
tion tor the success of moving people from the welfare rolls to 
work. And I say t.iat because as you know, we had the opposite ex- 
perience m Governor Dukakis' first term. From 1974 to 1978 in 
Massachusetts, the unemployment rate dropped in half. It had hit 
^rr?^^ u Percent in 1975, and when Governor Dukakis left 
office .hat first .ime in 1978, it had drop jed to 6 percent, a droo of 
50 percent. We did not have an ET Program in those days; we had 
a workforce-type program. And the result was that the welfare 
rolls, despite the 50 percent decrease in the unemployment rate 
and thousands of jobs being created, increased. The welfare rolls 
actuaJy increased by 15 percent in that firr,t Dukakis administra- 
tion. And we believe it is because we did not provide for welfare 
recipients the education and training, the daycare and the health 
care. 

It may be true that "a rising tide lifts all boats," but you really 
have to have programs like ET to provide that boat for welfare re- 
cipients to get into. 

In terms of Steles with economies that may be not as booming as 
the Massachusetts economy has been over the past six years, my 
fellow welfare commissioners in other States, where there are 
economies that are not doing as well, will tell you that they want 
programs like this in place for a couple of reasons. One, there is 
always turnover out there in the workplace. There are always jobs 
that become available, even if thousands of new jobs are not being 
created, and these women can have a shot at thos^ jobs if we have 
programs in place like ET. Two, as we well know, the economy is 
cyclical, and those States will turn around, we hope, and the econo- 
mies will improve, and then these programs ought to be in lylace to 
take advantage of them. 

The Chasrman. Senator Thurmond, do you have any questions? 

Senator Thurmond. I have no questions. Thank you very much I 
understand Mrs. Dole is here. 

Thank you very much for your testimony. 

The Chairman. Yes. I want to thank both of you very, very 
much. 

Mr. Atkins, those were good responses, and I wanted to get those 
^swers on the record. I am going to be using them as we move 
through the debate and discussion. So we again want to thank vou 
for commg. 

Ms. Wright, I want to thank you very much for joining us here 
today. 
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Ms. Wright. Thank you. ^ , o * „ «f 

The Chairman. We have as our final witness, the Secretary ot 
Labor, whom we had intended to start our hearing with, but she 
was n-cessarily absent to be at a White House meeting ana we 
will welcome her back to the committee and congratulate her on 
the Senate vote of yesterday. 

We recognize the distinguished Senator from South Carolina tor 
any words of introduction that he has. 

Senator Thurmond. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

It is a pleasure for me to be here today ^nd welcome becretary 
Dole to this hearing. I regret that I must leave to attend another 
meeting that has been scheduled for several weeks, at 3:00 in the 
Capitol! and therefore, I will not have the opportunity to stay for 
her remarks. However, I am looking forward to reviewing the testi- 
mony that she gives. . , 

Also, I would like to congratulate you again, Mrs. Dole, on your 
confirmation by the Senate. I do not know of a more competent or 
finer person to serve our Governnient than Mrs. Dole. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Secretary Dole, we look forward to your testimo- 
ny. V 

STATEMENT OF HON. ELIZABETH HANFORD DOLE, SECRETARY, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Secretary Dole. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to testify before you today, 
and if I may, I would like to submit my longer statement for the 
record and just summarize the statement now. 

By now? we are all familiar with the Workforce 2000 trends such 
as the slowing growth of our work force and new jobs with higher 
skill requirements. Because ol these trends, many empL^ers are al- 
ready finding it difficult to recruit new workers, particularly in 
Massachusetts and other New England States. , , ^ . • • ^ 

Job openings for skilled workers, such as nurses, lab technicians 
and machinists, are going begging in some areas. Because the 
number of new workers will continue to fal , businesses wil be 
scrambling for talent throughout the 1990's. Tighter labor markets 
are good news for U.S. working men and women because issues 
once defined as social problems will have to be dealt with out ot 

economic necessity. u o ^^oofor 

For example, in tighter labor markets, employers have a greater 
incentive to reach out to the disadvantaged, to ensure a healthy 
and safe workplace, and to address worker- obligations to their 
families. Employers who do not will simply lose out to employers 

^Thfproblem, of course, is that many, of the new workers will not 
be qualified because of inadequate basic skills. It is estimated that 
three-fourths of these new workers will have only limited verbal 
and writing skills, suited to only about 40 percent of the ne\v jobs_ 
Thus the Nation faces the prospect of a surplus of people without 
the skills demanded by a highly-competitive infor mation -based 
economy, while a growing number of higher-skilled jobs go ^ JS^ng 
at the same time. This is becoming known as the skills gap , and 
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sets up a scenario for waste of human potential and breakdown of 

Thf nL'^^''^"*"; ^*rf ^^^^"^ of our economy ° 

.AA of Labor has a unique role to play in helpme to 

address this situation because It is the only Federal Lencv ' ?t in° 
tervenes regularly on both sides of labor markets 

1 am prepared to use the considerable resources of the Denart- 

fl,"^'»* P^'^^ °f creatiof with a sTra'^^eS 

9^,^^°"^^^ P^^s -Srovdh plus policies to help those for whom th^ 
jobs of the future are now out-of-reach because of the skiTls can or 
family pressures or the lack of supportive policies 
omnT *T feu^^'^ ^^^^^ challenges arising from the Workforce 
2000 trends. The primary challenge is to build a first cl^ work 
force that is capable of responding to the competitive?Llbnges we 
face at home and abroad. As our work force grows more slow v 
than at any time since the 1930's. minorities, the disadvantaged 
hp'in'? ^"^y^^^ '^^^ other groups traditiSLlly feff beh?^^^^ 
Tre qualified.'"^ ^ employers as never before-but only if they 
We have within our reach the fulfillment of a long-awaited 
th'nrr*^^* ^""f^ American who wants a job can liave afob. S 
though, we must overcome some substantial obstacles 

one-third of disabled Americans work, .-ven 

a ?ob mnp^^'^' like to have 

qnn nnn^« school dropout rate has declined, there are still 

Young people who stay in school are not necessarily beinc ore- 
pared for the jobs of the future. Nearly one-quarter of recent hieh 
school graduates read below the eighth-gradS level. A faTure mte 
*«7u-f business would surely result in bankruptcy 

There is a distinguishing characteristic among disadvantaired 
young adults those who are arrested, unwed motLS on weE 
dropouts and he unemployed. That distinguishing chciacter st^c' 
common to all these gT-oups. is low-level basic skills 
A f^K^^ ^ . do not have an appreciation for the dignity of work 
A job promotes self-esteem and a feeling of self-worth, and °ve need 
to reinstill an appreciation for the value of work and change these 
youths' expectations regarding work. They need to underetand that 
millions of unskilled jobs can become the first ru^gs of ?a7eer lad- 

And. Mr. Chairman, we must act now if we are to avoid the 
haunting possibility of a permanent underclass of unrmpk)yabli 
concentrated in poor, inner-city neighborhoods afilicted VdruS 
and crime, ^nd isolated from the Nations economic and socil! 
mainstream. If this occure the cost in economic, social ana humkn 

ptrSw tferosr""- "^'^ ^'^'"^^'^^^ - '-^^ 

To fulfill the dream of a job for every American who wants one 
we as a Nation mur.t change the expectations and ou^foote ?or' 
those entering the work force. We must set a literacy goal and 
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invest in education and training fur at-ri&k >outh. Vve must better 
target resourceo un minorit> pupulatiunb and demand higher stand- 
ards for the education, job trai^^ing, job placement ,jnd welfare sys- 
tems.^ 

Building a firstdass work force di&o requireb that we addrebb the 
skills gap for current workers. About three-quarterb of today s 
workers will still be on-the-job in the year 2000, Many do not have 
the basic skills they need to function in the jobs available now, 
much less the jobs of the future Man> need literac> instruction or 
skills upgrading. 

The second challenge is to tailor the workplace to the new work 
force. We are becoming a society In which nearl> everyone works. 
Two-thirds of the labor force growth, between now and che year 
2000 will be^ made up of women, n*ost in their childbearing years. 
As competition for able workers increaseb, managers will have to 
pay more attention to the concerns of the new work force. To re- 
cruit better employees, or to keep them, compunleb are starting to 
offer new benefits that toda>'s workerb need, often providing a 
range of services and allowing the employee a greater degree of 
choice. 

Employers are coming to grips with workplace issues which can 
limit a woman's ability to work to her full potential - needs such as 
child care and eldercare, equal pa> for equal work, parental leave 
and flexible work schedules Government, too, a^bt examine poli- 
cies that were designed in an era of male breadwinners and female 
homemakers. 

And Mr. Chairman, in support of the President b stated interest 
in enlightened, supportive child care, I intend to be ver> active in 
pursuing with you a child care policy for this country. 

As I have stated before, I aJ^o believe that we must ensure that 
work and family be complementar>, not competing, activities, that 
the American workplace be as safe and secure as we can make it, 
and that i^vusion policies bring a measure of rationalit> to the de- 
mographic and social changes now upon us. 

Let me conclude b> expressing a simple but essential truth. The 
most valuable asset we as a Nation possess is our work force. If we 
are to meet the challenges I have discussed, all of us, all levels of 
Government, business, labor, the education communit> and non- 
profit organizations must join together. 

The importance of integrating the lower-bkilled and lebb-eduuited 
into uur mainstre;am econom> demands a eomprehenbive human 
resource policy. BiHIons of dollarb are now bpent on a multitude of 
training, employment and related progiamb under beparate com- 
mittees of Congress, Separate departmentb of the Federal Govern- 
nient, and separate State and local delivery systems. It ib impera- 
tive that we work together to establish a system that is more effi- 
cient and understandable to both participants and employers. 

Some Ctates have already moved aggressively to coordinate pro- 
grams for welfare recipients. Massachusetts has ET Choices, and 
California and New Jersey have programs. And we are promoting 
this kind of cooperation at the Federal level as the new JOBS pro- 
gram under the Family Support Act ib implemented. The Depart- 
ment is working with HHS to see that JTPA is closely linked to 
the JOBS program. 
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I am sure we will leam a great deal from these State efforts, and 
I know that you welcome them, Mr. Chairman, for you have a long 
history of working to ensure that welfare recipients have a greater 
opportunity to participate in our econr ny and our society. 

I look forward to working with you and the committee on these 
important issues. 

This concludes my summary of my long statement, Mr, Chair- 
man, and 1 will be happy to answer any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Dole follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF 
ELIZABETH H. DOLE 
SECRETARY OF LABOR-DESIGNATE 
BEFORE THE 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 
UNITED STATES SENATE 

January 26, 1989 
Mr. Chaircan and Members of the Cocaittee: 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to testify before you 
today on workforce 2000. I believe the Conraittee could not have 
picked a nore inportant subject on which to hold one of its first 
hearings in the lOXst Congress. 

By now, we are all faniliar vith the workforce 2000 trends: 
o in the face of intense international competition, our 
economy has expanded and created 19 million new jobs 
since 1982 — 90 percent of which have been in full- 
time positions? 
o the average age of the American worker will rise from 

36 to 39 in the next dozen years; 
o at the same time, the decline in our birth rate has 
slowed the growth of our work force and severely 
reduced the i.urber of young people available to fill 
the new jobs; 

o the majority of the new, young entrants will be wonen, 

minorities and immigrants; 
o employment growth continues to shift from manufacturing 

to the service sector; and 
o nost of the new jobs have higher skill requirements — 

at least one or more years of college. 
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Because of these trends, nany enployers are already finding 
it difficult to recruit new workers. Labor markets are particu- 
larly tight in Kassachusetts and other New England States, and ^r. 
cetropolitan centers like Boston, Washington, D.C., Los Angeles, 
Atlanta and Greensboro. This is giving us a gliopse of tomorrow. 
Job openings for skilled workers such as nurses, lab techn^r.ans 
and machinists are going begging m these areas, and wages for 
lower skilled jobs in retail trade, for exanple, have risen 
sharply. Because the nunber of new workers wiXI continue to fall, 
businesses will be scrambling for talent throughout the l390*s. 

Tighter labor markets aire good news for U.S. working men and 
women, because issues once defined as social problems will have 
to be dealt with out of economic necessity. For example, m 
tighter labor markets employers have a greater incentive to reacr. 
out to minorities and other disadvantaged, to ensure a healthy 
and safe workplace, and to address workers* obligations to their 
families. Employers who don't will simply lose out to employers 
who do. 

The problem is that many of *'he new workers will not b3 
qualified because of inadequate basic skills. It is estimated 
that three-fourths of these new workers will have only limited 
verbal and writing skills, suited to only about 4 0 percent of the 
new jobs. Thus, the >Aation faces the prospect of a surplus of 
people without the skills demanded by a highly competitive, 
information-based economy while a growing number of higher^sKxll 
30bs> go begging at the same time. This is becoming known as the 
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"skills gap" and sets up a scenario for ^^asto of hucan potential 
and breakdown of our labor narkets. It also hinders t^e growth 
of our econoay. 

The Departaent of L.bor has a unique role to play in helping 
to address this situation h-. ause it is the only Federal agency 
that irtervenes regularly o. both sides of labor narkets. on the 
workplace side, the Departnent is respc..s^*^le for mprovmg the 
quality of jobs through enploynent and l^uor standards, pension 
policies, and occupational safety and health policies. On the 
workforce side, enploynent and training progr^ns am to mprove 
the conpetency and nobility of our ^jbor force. The Department 
also acts at the intersect-uon to natch workers with 30bs and to 
procote cooperation between labor and nanagenent. Finally, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is our "rfxndow" on labor markets, 
developing and disseninatmg infomation. 

I an prepared to use the considerable resources of the 
Department of La;jor to eugnent our current pace of 30b creation 
with a strategy of "growth plus" — growth, plus policies to help 
those for whon the jobs of the future are now out- of- reach 
because of a skills gap, fanily pressures, or the lack of 
supportive policies. I wish to devote the reramder of n> tice 
to discussing the broad policy challenges I jee for the 
Departnent and the nation. 

The prirtary challenge is to build a first-class work force 
that is capable of responding to the conpetitive challenges we 
face at hone and abroad. We have an unusual opportunity b3fore 
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US. As our work force grows nore slowly than at any tine* £- 
the 1930 's, our rate of job growth will continue to outd. str- * 
all western industrialized countries — an additional 15 n^xlion 
30bs by the year 2000. The result is that minorities, the 
disadvantaged, persons with disabilities, and other groups 
traditionally left behind will be m uenand by enployers as never 
before, bu-t only if they are qualified. We have withm our ror *i 
the fulfillment of a long-awaited drean — that everv Anericc.n 
who wants a job can have a job. 

First, though, we must overcone soine substantial obstac!es; 
o Currently, only one-third of disabled Anericans> work, 
even though two-thirds of those who are not working 
would like to have a job. We aust facilitate access to 
jobs for those with disabilities through training and 
help in overcoming barriers to employment, 
o While the school dropout rate has declined, there are 
still 900,000 dropouts annually ynd the rate is close 
to 50 percent in some inner cities, 
o Youn9 people who stay in school are not necessarily 
being prepared for the jobs of the future. Nearly a 
quarter of recent high school graduates read below the 
eighth grade level. And blacks and Hispanics test far 
below the remainder of their classmates. A failure 
rate this high in business would surely result in 
bankruptcy . 

o A Carnegie Foundation report found that the school 
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reform novement of the 1980 's has largely bypassed 
large urban school systems, particularly those whose 
students are predominantly black and Hispanic. 

o While total college enrollnent grew by more than a 

million students between 1976 and 1986, enrollnent of 
black males fell by more than 7 percent. 

o While the opportunities for employment are expanding, 
poorly educated black males are working less, not rore. 
In central cities, the percentage of black male 
dropouts who are working has declined from 80 percent 
in 1969 to just 50 percent today. 

o Among disadvantaged young adults, low level basic 

skills is a distinguishing characteristic of those who 
are arrested, unwed mothers, welfare dependents, 
dropouts, and the unemployed. 

o Many youth do not have an appreciation for the dignity 
of work. A job promotes self-esteem and a feeling of 
self-worth. Wp need to reinstill an appreciation for 
the value of work and change these youths* expectations 
regarding work. They need to recognize that millions 
of unskilled jobs can become the first rungs of career 
ladders. 

We must act now if we are to avoid the haunting possibility 
of a permanent underclass of "unemp^oyables, " concentrated in 
poor, inner city neighborhoods afflicted by drugs and crime, and 
isolated from the nation's economic and social mainstream, if 
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this occurs, the cost in economic, social, and human terns will 
toe enormous. The poor themselves will bear a large portion of 
the cost. What is more effective in the war on drugs, 
alcoholisn, crime, and poverty, than a good job? This nation's 
economic wellbemg requires that we move toward a society that 
ensures that its young people, its minorities, its disadvantaged, 
its older citizens, and all of its working families, are equipped 
with the skills and the support they need both to seize their 
share of prosperity — and to help create more of it. 

To fulfill the dream of a 30b for every American who wants 
one, we as a nation must change the expectations and outlooks for 
those entering the work force, invest in education and training 
for at-risk youth, better target resources on minority 
populations, and demand higher standards for those coming out of 
the education, job training, 30b placement, and welfare systems. 

Building a first— class work force also requires that we 
address the skills gap for current workers. About three-quarters 
of today »s workers will still be on-the-job in the year 2000. 
Many of these workers don't have the basic skills they need to 
function in the jobs available now, much less the jobs of the 
future. Those who lack a solid foundation in basic skills will 
be unable to cope with the required changes in work. It is 
estimated that as many as 30 million current workers will have to 
be retrained in the next 12 years. While this retraining will be 
costly, the cost of not training will be higher. Although 
businesses already invest some $30 billion annually training its 
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eraploye*;s, the skills gap costs businesses billions of dollars in 
lost productivity, accidents, absenteeism, poor product quality 
and lost time. It also costs society and individuals m terms ot 
unemployment, welfare, and associated social ills such as crime, 
drugs and alcoholism. 

We can make significant strides towards eliminating the 
skills gap by: 

o Setting a national literacy goal; 

o Enhancing literacy instruction in all training 
programs, with a particular focus on JTPA; 

o Making adult literacy programs available at or near the 
workplace; and 

o Exploring new, non-threatening, non-stigmatizing ways 
to reach people, such as television programming, video 
discs, and computer assisted instruction. 

The second challenge is to tailor the workplace to the new 
work force. We are becoming a society in which nearly everyone 
works. Two-thirds of the new entrants between now and the year 
2000 will be women, most in their childbearing years. As 
competition for able workers increases, managers will have to pay 
more attention to the concerns of the new work force. To recruit 
better employees (or to keep them) , companies are starting to 
o^fer new benefits that today's workers need — often providing a 
range of services and allowing the employee a greater derree of 
choice. Employers are coming to grips with workplace issues 
which can limit women's ability to work to their full potential. 
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such as child care and elder care, pay equity, parental leave and 
flexible work schedules. Government, too, must examine policies 
that were designed in an era cf male breadwinners and female 
homemakers. 

In support of the President's stated interest in 
enlightened, supportive child care, I intend to be very active m 
pursuing with you a child care policy for this country, I 
believe that any child care policy should allow parents, 
particularly those with low incomes, to choose the type of child 
care they prefer among the wide variety of options now available. 

Another distinguishing feature of the new workplace is the 
rapid and widespread implementation of ad meed technologies. 
About 90 percent of all scientific knowledge has been generated 
m the last 30 years. This pool of knowledge will double again 
m the next 10-15 years. This is causing product and production 
life-cycles to shorten considerably. 

New technologies are changing the culture of the workplace. 
Many jobs have higher skill requirements. The way work is 
organized often changes, resulting m a greater interdependence 
among employees. A more highly educated work force is likely to 
be nore involved in decision making and problem solving. New 
technology may also foster changes in the relationship between 
naragement and workers. 

As I have stated before, I also believe we must ensure that 
the American workplace is as safe and secure as we can make it; 
that pension policies bring a measure of rationality to the 
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demographic and social changes now upon us; and that work and 
family be complemen\.ary, not competing activities. 

Lastly, the changing culture of work is forcing 
employees to take more responsibility for their own career 
development and employment security. Job security and promotions 
can no longer be guaranteed by company loyalty, hard work/ or 
membership in a urion. Rather, the best long-term guarantor of 
employment security is the individual worker who is armed with 
up-to-date skills, adequate retirement benefits, sound labor 
market information and flexible career attitudes. 

I will conclude by expressing a simple but essential truth: 
the most valuable asset we as a nation possess is our work fores. 
If we are to meet the challenges I have discussed, all of us, all 
levels of government, business, labor, the education community, 
and nonprofit organizations must join together. The importance 
of integrating the lower*sKilled and less-educated into our 
mainstream economy demands a comprehensive human resource policy . 
Billions of dollars are now spent on a multitude of training, 
employment and related programs under separate committees of 
Congress, separate departments of the Federal Government, and 
separate State and local delivery systems. We need to work 
together to put in place a system that is more efficient and 
understandable to both participants and employers. 

Some States have already moved aggressively to coordinate 
programs for welfare recipients. Massachusetts has ET Choices, 
California has GAIN, and New Jersey has REACH. We are promoting 
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this kind of cooperation at the Feaeral level as the new Job 
Opportunities and Basic: Skills Training Program (JOBS) under the 
Family Support Act is implemented. The Department is working 
with HHS to see that JTPA is closely linked to the JOBS program. 
In addition, as the statute requires, we are ;}ointly developing 
regulations on conditions of employment in the work environment. 
As part of this process, both the Departments of Labor and HHS 
will strongly urge States to coordinate with JTPA when designing 
their prc^^ams. Mr. Chairman, I know that you have a lo ig 
history of working to ensure that welfare recipients have a 
greater opportunity to participate in our economy and society. 
I look forward to working with you and the Committee on these 
Important issues. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement. At this 
time I would be pleased to answer any questions. 
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The Chairman. Thank you very much, Madam Seci jtary. 

Just to note your final comments about some of the Staleb that 
are moving aggressively, you were good enough to mention the 
Massachusetts ET Choices and others. We just had Mr. Atkins 
here, commenting and responding to some quebtionb about that 
program, and then you mentioned implementing the Family Sup- 
port Program. 

As you well know, in the review and in the hearings last year, 
they built into the Family Support Program a number of important 
elements, but two of the most important are the daycare and the 
health programs, for the period of a year. I think that this is in 
recognition— and we have seen it in the earlier part of our hearing 
today— of the importance of those elements. Mr. Atkins pointed out 
that the three major reasons why those who were moved off wel- 
fare and into employment came back to welfare were the lack of 
health insurance, the low wage, and the child care problems. Those 
were the essential reasons— I think he mentioned 75 or 80 percent 
of the reasons— why 30 percent of those who had gone through the 
program and had been the most difficult to train and get gff de- 
pendency, came back. 

Certainly, the Family Support Program recognizes the impor- 
tance both of child care and health care. And we have talked on a 
number of occasions about trying to do something about minimum 
wages, too. 

You mentioned those who are handicapped and are not em- 
ployed. We are going to need these individuals involved in the 
labor pool. We have a rather unique opporti nity to address the 
problems of both unemployment and welfare dependency and the 
needs that American companies are going to have for additional 
employees. So this is a general framework in which we are going to 
be looking at where we are going to go in this committee, and that 
is v/hy we particularly wanted you here today because your more 
complete testimony, and the study, cover in a rather panoramic 
way this perspective. 

I was interested in the Workforce 2000 projection of an unem- 
ployment rate of over 7,000 in the year 2000. It is interesting to me 
how, if the demographics are going to be as tight as all of us under- 
stand they will be, we are going to continue to have that high per- 
cent of unemployment. I do not know whether you have any spe- 
cial insight. I was just kind of amazed at that. 

Secretary Dole, I have noted that as well in going through the 
report, Mr. Chairman. I do not have any special insight on that. 
But I feel that certainly the challenge now is to do everything in 
our power to try to match up the skills that are going to be needed 
and the abilities of those who have not h^d an opportunity thu& far 
to be involved in the economic mainstream in and meaningful iubs. 

And it is not just training and education that is needed. I think 
you have to really begin with counseling and providing role modelb, 
and perhaps helping people work through some of their financial 
problems. There must also be mentors. There is a whole range of 
things that must be done to really help lift people out of the ghetto 
and inspire in them an understanding that they can make a mean- 
ingful contribution and can participate in a meaningful way. 
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There is the importance of literacy, remediation, job train ingv 
basic skills, education, and then, as >uu have mentioned with 
regard to KT Choices— support &er\'icct as well— whether it be 
child care, transportation or health care. There ib quite a speUrum 
of needs here in terms of helping to break through thi^ j^>cle and 
help people get their foot on that ladder through meaningful em 
ploymen^ and the dignity, feeling of belf worth and independence 
that a job can produce. 

The Chairman. I think that is a good response. 

We had impressive testimony from Marcia jLxWnle> of the 
Dayton-Hudson Corporation. The> have had rather remarkable 
success in moving some of thobe who would be conbldered to be the 
most difficult individuals, given the historic record of profiling 
their backgrounds into employ mciit. It is bhort tebtimony, and per 
haps your stafT would make it available to >uu, you can read 
through it quickly. But it covers many of the thingb that you have 
nmentioned here and demonstrateb huw, in practical terrrib, they 
have been able to do It. Hoptrfully, we can replicate that kind of 
experience in other communities. 

Secretary Dole. Yes. And I think as we have an opportunity tu 
look hard at JTPA, for example, there arc a number of th'ngs that 
can be done to more carefully target toward the disadvantaged and 
those with the lowebt bkill levelb, to target the cities where the ma 
jority of people in that category are living and to really try to im- 
prove our performance standards in these programs. 

JTPA is very good. I think there is more that we can do in terms 
of enhancing the literacy abpect of it, and perhaps* a y xih title-we 
will have an opportunity very soon to look at that. Of course, I 
hope we can move forward with making tl.c bumrner jobb program 
year-around, which I think will provide th^ more in depth opportu* 
nity that we are talking about, and perhaps increased nonresiden 
tial training with regard to Job Corps. I think thib could open up 
nmore opportunities for more people, and that ib bomethlng that I 
want to look at very clearly-how do we bring more people into 
these programb. And certainly, coordination ib absolutely r^iucial. If 
we do not have unlimited money, then we have got to enhance the 
efforts that we have now. The firbt thing to do is to try to make the 
programb as effective as possible, and then to make them as effi- 
cient as posbible once we know what ib going to be most effective in 
addrebsing thebe problems. Not to ' ^ thoroughly coo»'dinated would 
be just unthinkable at thIb point, oecaube we have got to enhance 
what we can deliver through the programb that we already have. 

The Chairman. One of the programs that we passed last year 
virtually unanimoubly in the Senate and v^hich got adopted in the 
House, in a conference at the end of the bession, wab the program 
called JEDI, in which we have tried to target, given what we know 
now, those who we know, given the hibtorical background, would be 
the mo.*5t tl/ficult to move out of dependency and into gainful em- 
ployment. After they have been employed a year, bome of the sav 
ings are shared that would come at the national level if these 
people continued to be on welfare with the States, and do that an- 
nually. The formula does not make a great deal of difference. The 
bonus payment c juld be 65 or 75 percent of the federal bhare of the 
welfare payment in the first year, and C5 or 75 percent 1»» each of 
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the second and third years. The final bill provided for T:, percent of 
all three years. The main point is that we really do not invest a 
single dollar in bonus payments until the program ^how:, a pobitive 
result. The»-e will be savings for the States, but there will certainly 
be savings at the Federal level, and we could use some of those sav- 
ings at the Federal level as incentive for the States to get to move 
somebody else off, using financial incentives. 

We saw in Mr. Atkins' testimony today and on earlier occasions 
that the way this thing really broke open in MasbachusetU> after 
they got the training and health care aspecU of the program and 
the daycare, was to give some financial incentives to the groups 
who get these people out there c^nd gainfully employed, to give 
them a real reward. So I hope you might be able to take a look at 
that. We had a good deal of discussion here, both in the Committee 
and on the Senate Floor. It is one of those bills that got the support 
of the Heritage Foundation and the New York J^mes, a strange 
combination. But I hope you might be able to take a look at this 
over the period of time. 

Secretary Dole. Yes, indeed, I certainly will. 

And on the JEDI regulations, as I mentioned last week, there is 
a February 7th date on that, and we are ping to come in Just as 
close to that as we can. We are really aimtng to meet that, or very 
soon thereafter. 

The Chairman. Good. 

Just looking down the road, I have a few questions on Workforce 
Tnn?- Tbe^ Bureau of Labor Statistics projects that from 1982 to 
1995 the 20 occupations with the largest numerical growth in jobs 
will account for percent of ail job growth during that time 
period. Most of the jcbs, or by far the largest increase, are for jani- 
tors, Clerks, waiters, orderlies, kitchen help and fast food workeni. 
Now, th? Budget Committee found in reviewing the jobs createu be- 
tween l j79 and 1987 that half of the jobs paid poverty wages. 

I think you have talked about it, and I think all of us recognize, 
'hat we are going to need add=*'onal skills for those people to move 
on into the other jobs that are created. 

Secretary Dole. Right. 

The Chairman. But you also spoke of the need to appreciate the 
dignity of work. And I would hope as we are looking down the road 
that we are going to be able to develop the kinds of skills tiaining 
and placement for those jobs that are going to be created over this 
next period of time. ^i>t we should also recognize that there are 
going to be a number at this other level, and if we are going to 
make those jobs where individuals have some degree of self-worth, 
we do not want to miss out and forget those individuals as well 

Secretary Dole. Exactly, And I think what I mentioned about 
the counseling and mentors are important in te.:ms of really 
moving a person out of poverty. As I see it, it ib a matter of change 
in attitudes and values to some extent, too, as well as basic skills, 
literacy, job training, and education. First, they need that foot on 
the rung of the ladder, and then, hopefully, as they move into 
those entry-level jobs, they will receive training that will enable 
them to develop higher skills. The experience of work and what is 
learned from that experience, such as the requirement of being on 
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time for a job, is important, I think, with regard to some of our 
young people. 

The Chairman. Yes, I certainly agree with that. But I think also 
we are going to find out that you have to have those new jobs at 
least be jobs that have somy value for people to be able to maintain 
some sense of dignity. We can teach people to be on time and all 
the rest, but as we have heard in a very dramatic way from the 
individuals who testified earlier today, the real life challenges that 
they are facing make it difficult. One witness today, was working 
56 or 58 hours per week for virtually the minimum wage, and 
bringing up two children. The only time she had been on welfare 
was a period of three months because she needed an operation. 

So I think part of it is to make sure tL?t we are matching the 
skills, which is absolutely essential, and we can do that. We have 
to try to find out how that can best be done. But we also have to 
make sure that those other jobs that are created, even though they 
are considered to be jobs that compensate less, at least initially are 
not jobs that lessen a person's self-value or self-worth. I think that 
is something we are going to have to face up to. 

Secretary Dole. Yes. I look forward to working with you on that 
particular issue, too. 

As you know, in terms of minimum wage, the President has indi- 
cated that he would be in support of an increase in minimum wage, 
tied to a training wage, so that we do not take away the opportuni- 
ty that a young person might have for an entry-level job. 

The Chairman. On the concept of the training wage^ in looking 
at the Workforce 2000, they talk about the "skills gap* , and when 
they talk about it, they define this, as you have mentioned in your 
testimony, as the lack of reading, writing and math skills among 
far too many of v^ur workers is something we can no longer tolerate 
if we are to compete. Clearly, there is a lot of training ahead, but 
do you include in your concept of a training wage an upgrading of 
these skills? 

Secretary Dole. I would hope so. I think there is no question, in 
terms of what is needed here. I believe that in our school system 
we are going to have to have higher standards— certainly, back to 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and really providing for measurable 
comparisons. I think there is going to really have to be some test- 
ing as far as our schools, our teachers, our students, and a real 
focus on improving the efforts there. And I think a number of busi- 
nesses are starting to be involved as well in this area, which is a 
good trend. 

The Chairman. I mentioned earlier the Fortune article on 
"Saving our Schools**, and Brad Butler, who has appeared here, 
talked very eloquently about the importance of education and he 
reviewed with us the Perry Preschool Program and the Syracuse 
program. There are a number of different programs that demon- 
strate very clearly that getting some appropriate educational and 
developmental skills in the early years has had an extremely im- 
portant and significant impact in dealing with the problems of 
school dropouts, and d^^ciling with the problems of drug dependen- 
cy, teenage pregnancy, welfare dependency, and run-ins with the 
law. This is something to which I am very strongly committed and 
I am hopeful that we will able to get that additional component 
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included in the various programs that we are developing as we try 
to deal with how we are going to focus on children in our society. 

Secretary Dole. Yes, and certainly the Head Start Program for 
the very young has been an excellent program, and is certainly 
something I feel we ought to increase our commitment to. 

The Chairman. It has been a great success. We are keeping our 
fingers crossed on Mr. Bush's budget on that program. And as you 
well know, the Republican Convention endorsed a significant in- 
crease in the Head Start Program as part of their platform. 

And we fi^J in some of the Head Start programs in my own 
State, where they use what they call the "High Line" curriculum 
development, which is very similar to the kind of curriculum devel- 
oped in the Perry Preschool program, it is having a very positive 
impact on the children in that area. It is takiiig place in some of 
the Head Start programs, but only a few, and that is something 
that we will have an opportunity to address. 

Secretary Dole. Yes, Mr. Chairman. This is son hing that I cer- 
tainly look forward to the opport ,aty to review. Obviously, I have 
been around just a very short time, and there is a great deal to 
review. But I think it is absolutely crucial, with all these various 
programs, that we tie them together into a comprehensive human 
resources program if we are going to have an opportunity to really 
make an impact. We have a window of opportunity, and we have 
got to seize that window of opportunity. So I truly look forward to 
working v;ith you to see how we can put these together in a way 
that is mcst efficient and most effective, by better targeting re- 
sources providing goals and establishing better performance stand- 
ards to really zero in on this in a way that is comprehensive and 
meaningful. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

I see other colleagues here. Senator Cochran, we have had, I 
think, a very impressive overview by the Secretary, talking about 
employment to the year 2000 and reviewing a lot of the various 
recommendations and a nimiber of areas which the Secretary 
thinks ought vo have special priority. We look forward to whatever 
comments or questions you might have. 

Senator Cochran. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appre- 
ciate the recognition. 

Also, I just wanted to be here to commend our new Secretary of 
Labor for the fast start in her new job, getting right back to the 
r jmmittee with testimony identifying some of the important goals 
mat she has for dealing with these problems, to try to eliminate 
the jobs skills gap that exists I think she has presented the com- 
mittee with some very thoughtful suggestions, and we will probably 
be well-advised to consider very carefully the suggestions that she 
is making. 

I know this Workforce 2000 study is a very important contribu- 
tion, too, to our understanding of the trends that we see, and to 
know that the Secretary of Labor is aware and understands these 
things that are happening is also reassuring. I think whey have laid 
out for us a lot of the complex challenges that we face with expect- 
ed labor shortages, of all things, at a time when we continue to see 
projected unemployment among many of our Nation's younger citi- 
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zens, particularly inner-city minority young people, which is very 
unfortunate. 

I wonder, Madam Secretary, if there is not a way to use this op- 
portunity when we are reauthorizing the Vocational Educati >n Act 
this year to try to look at ways to bring to some of these pre 'ously 
ignored or overlooked students some training and job prepar. tion 
opportunities and to try to design these educational experiences so 
that they will be attractive. I do not know how we do that, I am 
not sure anybody has got the answer, or whether there is one 
answer to it. But I wonder if you share that feeling. 

Secretary Dole. Well, I agree with you, absolutely. I think that 
this is a tremendous opportunity that we have this year with the 
reauthorization. And certainly the recipients of these programs de- 
ijerve our very best exTort to ensure that there is not a duplication 
uf services for them <it the local level in terms of various offices 
and varx^^ forms to fill out which really undercuts effectiveness 
and efficiency. So I think we have a great opportunity, and now is 
the time to act. We have got a blueprint before us, we know what 
the problems are, we want to do everything in our power to coordi- 
nate at every level and to make sure that we are as focused and as 
targeted as possible. And I think the setting of goals is going to be 
very important, and improving performance standards, things of 
that sort, will allow us to really measure progress and work very 
closely together. 

In fact, my feeling is that there are many significant opportuni- 
ties to coordinate with other Departments, such as with HHS on 
welfare reform and the JOBS program, and with education on the 
vocational education reauthorization. In fact, there is a literacy 
effort that has been ongoing with Commerce and Education and 
the Department of Labor that has been, I think, very meaningful— 
I think we are going to have to meet regularly and often, both the 
Secretaries and our senior staff. And I want to see that occur on a 
schedule, on a regular basis, so that we really move forward very 
seriously on this effort to coordinate. I think it is crucial. 

Senator Cochran. I think that is important And looking at the 
goals or the targets that you outline in page 7 of your testimony — 
setting national literacy goal, making adult literacy programs 
available at or near the workplace, challenging everyone to tailor 
the workplace to the new work force— these are very important 
suggestions in my judgment, and I hope we cooperate with you in 
every way possible to see that this gets implemented as a matter of 
national policy. 

Secretary Dole. I think it is important, too. I would just add 
there that the idea of exploring the possibility of television pro- 
gramming—I have been in touch with one of the networks this 
week that has been very active in this area— and I believe there 
are some real opportunities there. There are people who just feel a 
real stigma goin^ to a local center and saying, "I do not know how 
to read or write' —that is embarrassing to '\ lot of people, and they 
are not going to do it. Finding a way through television to do some 
real education for literacy appeals to me a great deal. So we need 
to try to work on that particular aspect as well. 

Senator Cochran. One experience I had visiting a plant site that 
was under construction in my State a few years ago was that the 
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first building being constructed at this site was a classroom, In 
effect to teach the applicants for jobs at this paper and wood chip 
processing plant a lot of the basic skills that they would need to be 
employed at that plant They were going to teach these courses and 
some basic mathematics, some reading and writing skills that they 
felt would be needed to work effectively and with succesb at that 
plant. 

That made quite an impact on me that private industry and busi- 
ness is going to have to get involved, as this employer was doing, to 
try to make sure that the people who are interested in working 
there will be equipped v^rith the skilJs to succeed f they did have a 
job opportunity. Aiid I think we no longer can just sit back aiid say 
let's measure the effectiveness of our programs by the amount of 
money that the Federal Government puts in its budget for an edu- 
cation program. I think, of course, financial support at the Federal 
level is very important, and we all recognize that. And I was de- 
lighted to see the previous Administration increase the request for 
funding for the Title I program, targeting mone^ for disadvantaged 
children in States like Mississippi where we really do need some 
extra Federal assistance to help bring up the level of education 
among some of the students to a higher level. There is just not the 
resource base in some of the States to do that extra amount that is 
needed. So the Federal Government can play a very important role, 
and I hope that this Administration will be sensitive to those 
needs; I think that it will. 

Secretary Dole. Yes. As a matter of fact, there are a number of 
businesses that already are very active in this area and are doing <x 
very fine job. I am planning to meet with some of them ver> short- 
ly to talk with them about how we can do more in the business 
sector to encourage this sort of thing, and get their thoughts on 
what we might put together in the way of more outreach to pro- 
mote this kind of involvement to an even greater extent. So I agree 
with you thoroughly on that. It is an area of great potential. 
Things are moving, but there is a lot more that can be done. And 
then, of course, the Federal Government can highlight those pro- 
grams that have been particularly successful and ' ^ them as 
models for others as well. 

Senator Cochran. Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the recogni- 
tion. 

Madam Secretary, congratulations again on the fine job you are 
doing in the first few days of service in the Cabinet of this new 
President. 

Secretary DoLh. Ihank you very much. Senator Cochran. 
The C*HAIRMAN. Senator Coats? 

Senator Coats. Welcome again. Madam Secretar>, and congratu- 
lations. You are now official- 
Secretary Dole. Thank you. 

Senator Coats. The last tune we talked, you were hoping to be 
official, and I do not think there was any doubt in anybody's mind. 

Secretary Dole. I thank each of you for that honor, too. 

Senator Coats. I appreciate your str.tcment. I think we are just 
beginning to grasp the significance of what it means to have a 
labor shortage. We have struggled for decades in this country with 
a labor surplus and struggled to find ways of finding meaningful 
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employment for people, particularly disadvantaged, lower -skilled 
people. Now all of a sudden we are faced with what is called a 
labor shortage. 

Just six years ago, in the Congressional District I represented, 
we lost the main plant of our largest employer, 10,500 jobs left be- 
cause International Harvester closed their truck manufacturing 
plant. I remember the depths of that experience in 1982, wondering 
whether the community would ever come back. And today, just six 
years later, I visit employers in our area and throughout the State 
of Indiana, and they say, "I can't find enough skilled workers.'' 
They are adding new incentives to attract people, and so forth. 

Well, what a .lemendous opportunity and time for you to be 
coming on as Secretary of Labor. There are tremendous challenges, 
but what a much better dynamic to work with than the opposite. 

Secretary Dole. That is right. 

Senator Coats. So it seems to me that to the extent that we can 
foster — and you are going to be in the lead in this, and hopefully 
we can support you— the kind of ^cooperative relationship between 
business and labor and Government, to reach out to the previously 
unemployed and give them the skills, the training, the incentive, 
the boost, the head start or whatever it takes to get them into the 
labor force. What a significant contribution we can make to our so- 
ciety if we can do this. 

Secretary Dole. Absolutely. 

Senator Coats. It seems to me that in times of employment 
where people have a job and they are moving up the job ladder, 
social problems become much more manageable than the> do when 
the opposite occurs. So I really am happy that you are there, and I 
am glad that you recognize the challenges that are ahead of you. I 
certainly want to work with you. 

Secretary Dole. Thank you. And I feel just as you do that, when 
we look at the problems that we face, whether it is alcoholism, 
drugs, teenage pregnancy, dropouts, vandalism, or all the rest— if a 
person has a job, to me that is the crucial thing. The dignity and 
the self-respect that comes with a job is of critical importance — 
then you can begin to impact these other areas. So I think we do 
have a wonderful opportunity to make a real difference for people 
here, and I certainly feel a sense of ver> strong commitment— a 
sense of mission, if you will— about what we are doing. That is why 
I particularly look forward to working with this committee be- 
cause, with the years of experience here, there is much that I want 
to learn from members of the committee whc have been involved 
with the various programs. That will be ver> helpful to me as I get 
up and running on these various issues. 

Senator Coats. Let me ask you a question about the minimum 
wage and the so-called proposed youth differential. You may have 
addressed this— I think you did— before I came, but if you wouldn't 
mind just touching on it again for mv benefit. I have supported 
that since I first came to Congress in 1981, but I know the dynamic 
has changed, the demographics have changed. What are the rea- 
sons why we should continue to look at a youth differential in con- 
junction with a potential increase in the minimum wage? What is 
the justification for that, and how do you see that whole thing 
coming out? 
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Secretary Dole. Basically, the reason would be that in tt is of 
starting a new job, a person takes less of a salary to get that on- 
the-job training. We would not want to see job opportunities lost 
for young people who are just coming into the work force who are 
entry-level, who need that first job just to get their foot on the 
rung of the ladder. We want them to be able to move up and get 
trammg for more significant positions. We want to ensure that we 
do not lose those opportunities for the young and those who are 
just entering the work force. We would favor the training wage at 
the same time that we increase the minimum wage. 

I believe overall that there has been quite a decrease in the 
number of workers at mmimum wage levels. In 1981, I believe it 
was double what it is today, so there has certainly been progress in 
this area. And while about 19 million new jobs have been created 
£ince 1982, the number of minimum wage earners declined by 2.6 
million. And just last vear, the number of workers earning the 
minimum wage dropped 800,000 at the same time that we created 
about 3.6 million jobs. 

But the profile for those on minimum wage, as i understand it, 
basically is a young person who is single, living at home, not in 
poverty, and a par^time worker. So as I say, I think that we can 
work together to try to figure this out. But I know the President 
f^ls that if there is going to be an mcrease, there should also be 
the training wage- 
Senator Coats. And that would be for a specified period of time? 

Secretary Dole. I believe so, though we have really not at this 
point had an opportunity to work through the legislative agenda. 
So I do want an opportunity to go through this before I get into 
very much detail as to what he is ready to support. 

Senator Coats. Let me just ask you one more question on that. 
One of labor s concerns is that it would be used as a means of dis- 
placing permanent employees. I assume we could craft legislation 
designed to build protections in so ihat an employer could not lay 
off or terminate employment for a regular, full-time, older worker, 
just to keep revolving training people on through. 

Secretary Dole. Right, I would think so. 

Senator C!oats. I would hope that we would look for a way of en- 
suring meeting that concern, which I think hao been a legitimate 
concern. 

Secretary Dole. I agree. 

Senator Ck)ATS. I again want to tell you how pleased I am that 
you are there and how much I look forward to working with you in 
dealing v/ith what I think is both a tremendous challenge and a 
magnificent opportunity in the next decade or so, to getting our 
people good jobs and making them a part of the system. I think it 
IS a great challenge, but one that is doable. 

Secretary Dole. Yes, I agree, and I think the time is now to 
begin to act on this. 

Senator Coats. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I want to thank all of our witnesses for their tes- 
timony This testimony is important because it casts an entirely 
new light on our prop(^als to set a minimum floor under the Amer- 
ican worker. The evidence we have heard today shows that these 
proposals are important because they will make it possible for 
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those who are out of the work force to join it. We do have a floor 
for those who fall on hard times, and wc call it 'Svelfare". It is less 
than subsistence, b> definition, entailb a serious ri&k of malnutri- 
tion, is crushing to the spirit of those supported by it, but it is in 
case after case better than we offer a family that chooses to work. 
The social safety net is full of holes and, as miserable as it may be, 
is often better than the support a famil> can find in the workplace. 

These facts, in light of the coming shortage of workers, change 
the very nature of ihe debate on our relations and commitments to 
American workers. First, the evidence is clear and compelling that 
those who choose to stay in the webbing of the social safety net 
often do so out of a commitment to their children's best interests 
and not because they are lazy. They leave that protection at the 
peril of their children's health and well-being. 

Second, the debate on minimum protections for our work force is 
no longer in dispute over the number of jobs that might be lost if 
we set a minimum standard of decency for our workers. With the 
labor shortage on the horizon, these arguments are at best irrele- 
vant. 

The real question is how many people will not take jobs until we 
guarantee that they .ind their children will be better off working 
than on welfare. 

Demography is destiny, and if we ask the right questions, then 
the rendezvous with ours shall be a bright chapter in our history 
and in -he lives of those we serve by sweeping out the cycle of pov- 
erty with the strong winds of a shared prosperity. 

I will submit some questions from Senator Lautenberg for the 
record. 

[Responses of Secretary Dole to questions bubmltted by Senator 
Lautenberg follow:] 
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QUESTIOKS FOR SECRSTASy of LABOR DOLE 
FROM SENATOR e -,\HK R. LAUTEVSEao 
CONCEftNING LA90R SHORTAGE IDENTIFICATION 



Mew Jersey's Econonlc Policy Council and Office of Econorsic 
lliull T!!!^^^ reported that labor shortages are alreacfy blowing 
growth of the State's econooy. In a t9a8 survey of l^s 
f^on^?!;'?' r?* Jersey Business and Industry Association 

found that after Insurance^ labor shortages are tnelr aost 
serious problea. Given demographic trends that indicate a 
further slowing m the growth of the U.S. labor force» I aa 
concerned that public policy be structured to Identify and deal 
with significant labor shortages. Initially, I aa aost 
Interested In labor shortage Identification, since we nust first 
know whtt the shortage occupations are. If we are *q take 
appropriate action. 



1. Do you believe th.t there Is perfect Inforaatlon In the labor 
S C;*..*"^ ^^^^ students. Job applicants, and eaployers oake 
well infornrd decisions in teras of considering current and 
prospective labor shortages? 

2. If labor oarket decision aakers don't have adequate 
Information on labor shortages, why does the Departaent Of Labor 
not routinely develop and publicize a list of shortage 
occupations? 

3. I understand that this topic has over the years been the 
subject cf numerous Departaent-funded research. In fact, a 1982 
ReU^^f^ni; Institute o' Labor and Industrial 
Relations at the Unlvtrslty of Hlchlgan spelled-out a oethodolog/ 
by which labor shortages could be Identified, using currently 
avallabla data bases. Has any action been taken to utilize the 
findings and recoonandatlons of that study or other related 
research projacts? If not, why not? 

A nuaber of years ago the Departaent published a monthly 
newspaper bulletin that Identified those occupations aost In 
deaand at the public eaployoent service Job bank network. While 
the occupations listed were not necessarily shortage occupations 
this was a useful tool to Infora students and Job applicants of 
local available job openings. Why was this widely circulated 
publication discontinued? In the current and forecasted 
"bn'"'"?"^ ^^^^^ Departaent resuoe 
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1. DO you I>«li«v« that thar^ is parfact infommtion in th« labor 
narket, and that atudants, job applicants^ and amployars &ak6 
vail inforaad docisions in tans of considaring currant and 
prospactiva labor shortagas? 

I think we all have to accept that labor aarket information is 
iBperfect and always will be. Still, there is nore infomation 
available than aost students, applicants and employers realize 
and nore infomation services — such as testing, counseling, and 
Dob search — than aost utilize. Soae of ths infomation in 
question is produced by the Bureau of Labor Statistics; aost, 
however, especially that affecting particular labor aarkets, ts 
prepared and distributed at the State level by state Ecployaent 
Security agencies (SESAs) . Specific infomation about current 
job openings is aost likely available in local Eaployaent 
Security or Job service offices. 

One of the goals of ay adainistration is to increase the 
intelligent use of labor aarket infomation aaong applicants and 
enploycrs so that decisions they sake will, indeed, be well 
informed. To do so, we will have to increase access to 
inforwation that exists and increase our educational efforts 
regarding its use. Most of this work can best be done by 
governors and State agencies: SESAs, state occupational 
Infomation Coordinating coaaitteos (SOICC?^, state econoaic 
deyelopaent agencies, state planning offices, and the like. 
Still, I believe we at the Departaent ^.an encourage states in 
their labor aarket infomation role, provide technical assistance 
and training, and otherwise facilitate the production and use of 
good labor aarket infomation. 
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2. If labor Barlc»t dtcision naJcera don't hav« «doquat« 
information on labor ahortago, vhy doas tha Dapartnont of Labor 
act routinaly davalop and publiciaa a liat of ahortaga 
occupations? 

Developing and routinely publishing an accurate list of "shortage 
occupations** would be a difficult and very costly tack. The . ily 
real way to dotoraine labor shortages is through direct neasures 
of the inbalance between supply and denand for specific job 
openings. At the local level, inforaation could only be 
developed for broad industry and occupation groups. It is not 
clear that such inforaation would be applicable to the individual 
employer seeking workers or the individual jobseeker lookiug for 
work. 

Znfor&ation on specific vacancies collected by the U.S. 
Enploynent Service would be of very United usefulness in 
doteraining the existence of labor shortages. This is because 
relatively few enployers list vacancies with the Eaployaent 
Service, and those that do nay list only a few of their openings. 
The infomation would thus not be representative cf the overall 
national situation. 
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unatratana thtt this tc?ic htt cvti th* yo»ra b««n th* 
•ubjtct Of nimtrout Dtpartatat-fuadtd rjt*&roh. m fact, & isaa 
study for th* D€pArta«at by th« laatitut* of Labgr and ladustrial 
°' Kichigan .p.ll.d-out a B.thoSoIoSi 
by vhich lalwr ahortagaa could ba idaatifiad, uaing curroatly 

fiadiags and racoaaaadatioas of that atudy or othar rolatad 
rasaarch projects? if aot, why aot? jr»x«t»a 

Jl!?nh^!I?^ ^ "4^** "'^^ intended to identify ways in 

ySJ?vi5^«i'^^!''^''"\?5i^^?^ ""^^^^ the cost Of processing 

individual labor certification requests, it demonstrated how we 
Bight, using data currently collected, eliainatc fron 
consideration occupations where no shortages exist and also 
HouH^H^ occupations Where shortages night indeed be occurring. 
However, such a finding was not necessarily adequate in the case 
Of J given labor certificatic request. rSr exaaple, while " 
JhS^S?^?®^®?'^"^^ B^'"^ chefs generally are not in short supply, 
that finding does not necessarily speak to certification of a 
Viotnaneso chef in Cleveland, Or while aachinists night be 
detemincd to be a shortage occupation nationally, that niqht not 
be an accurate finding for the Denver labor narket. Thus 
uHt^lr JS^jy'^^r? i" t»^«,*^se of this nethodology to detcmino 
Whether additional inforaation or investigation is necessary. 
This aethodology, while helpful in the context for which it Cas 
developed, does not provide sufficient basis for cstinatinq 
actual labor shortages in speciric occupations or geographic 
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4. A axi»b«r of ysara ago thm D«pftrtn«at published s aoathly 
nmpspsr bull«tia that identifi«a thos* occupatioaa ao»t la 
dotasad »t th« publio osploynsat xsrvico job b*nk artwork, millo 
thy occup»tloaa H»t«a v«r« aot a«c«ftft&rily shortso* occupatloas, 
tbi» vftft » usftful tool to lafona fttudsatft &n<2 job »ppllc»ata of 
local available job opaalaga. Wby vaa thia vidaly olrculatafl 
publicfttioa aiacoatiauea? la tha curraat 4a<2 foracaatad 
aavironaaat of tight labor atrkata, couia tha Dapartnaat raauno 



Publication of aonthly nowsapor bulletins idontifying hard-to- 
fill openings was discontinued in 1982 because: (1) It was not 
the Rost efficient way to aako this inforaation available, and 
(2) the inforaation was liaitcd to those enployors choosing to 
list openings with the eaployaent service and such ecployers onli 
list soao of thoir openings. The saao sort of data are aaJo 
available to states through aicroficho rtailings. in addition, 
seventeen states acquire that inforaation, on a weekly basis 
electronically froa the Interstate Job Bank (IJE) in Albany/Now 
York, either through on-line connections or via v.cpe. The jobs 
filed with IJB consist of vacancies that are not f?adily filled 
at the local level by esployacnt service oflices. The intent of 
such inforaation sharing is to oake job vacancy inforaation 
available across labor carket boundaries. 
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The CHAinMAN. Again, we are delighted to have you here. 
Madam Secretary. 
Secretary Dole. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The Chairman. We will recess until tomorrow morning at lO.OU. 
[Whereupon, at 3;50 p.m., the committ'^^* was adjourned.] 
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THE LABOR SHORTAGE-POVERTY AND 
EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS 

The Education Agenda 



FPiDAY, JANUARY 27, 19K9 

U.S. Senatk, 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 

W(u^hingtoru DC. 

'^he committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10.00 a.m., in room 
SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Edward ivl. Ken- 
nedy (chairman of the committoe) presiding. 

Present: Senators Kennedy, Pell, Thurmond, Cochran, Kasse- 
baum, and Coats. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR KENNEDY 
The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 
I want to welcome our witnesses to the second in our herieb of 
hearings on the unprecedented labor shortage likely to confront 
the Nation in the next decade and well into the beginning of the 
next century. 

Yesterday we heard testimony from Secretary Elizabeth Dole on 
the labor aspects of the shortage. Today we will hear from Secre- 
tary Cavaxos about the educational aspects. 

The coming labor shortage will be most feevere among skilled 
workers, unless we begin now to piepare the cla^s of 2000, the first- 
graders of today, to meet the challenges of the future. 

It is no secret that we have lost ground in recent years, l^^cause 
of the low priority assigned to educaticn. We have lived too high on 
the hog, and we have failed to plant enough beed corn. Too many 
students will drop out of school in the next few years, too many 
others will graCi j,t^ without being able to complete a job applica- 
tion form or read a bus schedule. 

As the chart here mdicates. Federal education spending today 
adjusted for inflation is below the level of 1980. This chart is quite 
revealing. If you take the amount of Federal resources, in 1980 and 
adjust it for inflation, it would be at this level, here. The actual re- 
quest over the previous Administration ib down through here, and 
the most recent request now has moved it back up to about what 
was actually appropriated last year. The real question now is 
where we ar« going to be going in terms of the next year and fol- 
lowing years. 

Six years after the report called, "A N-' At Risk", pointed to 
the crisis in our schools, we are still sp^diag less in real terms 
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than we were in 1980. Now, with a new Administration, perhaps 
we can fund education as if our future depends on it— because it 
does. The road to a kinder, gentler Nation begins at the school- 
house. If we are to have the land of America we all want, a strong 
and prosperous society with opportunity for all Americans, we need 
Federal investment and Federal leadership in education. 

President Bush will have no stronger partner than Congress in 
his effort to be the education President. Just one year ago, he baid 
he wanted to lead a renaissance of quality in our schools and 
added, "I can say unequivocally that I will not support an> further 
cuts in total Federal funding for education." 

One area where we should be doing more ib in earl> childhood 
education. School failure begins at an early age. Some children live 
in such deprivation that they are already below their grade level 
on the day they enter kindergarten. Their chance of ever catching 
up ranges from slim to nonexistent. 

There is strong evidence that effective ear^> education efforts can 
reach these children. Children in these programs are twice as 
likely to go on to college. Quite revealing are the results of the 
Perry Preschool program and other studies. You ^an see that of 
those who have been involved in earl> childhood education— this is 
over an extensive period of time — a higher percentage graduated 
from high school, 66 to 49; went on to higher education, 38 to 21, 
were literate 61 to 38 percent, were employed, 50 percent to 32, 
almost half fewer were on welfare, and fewer had an arrest or 
problems with the law. This data is from the earl> education pro- 
gram, at the Perry Preschool, but there have been a number of 
other studies that demonstrate similar results. 

We also need to improve the recruitment aiA retention of teach- 
ers. One of the serious aspects of the labor shortage ib the teacher 
shortage, particularly ir urban areas and in specialized fields. 
Shortages are particularly significant in subjects wheie vve need to 
improve our competitiveness. 

This chart shows "Principals reported difficulty in hiring fully- 
qualified applicants for teaching vacancies, hy subject." You uan 
see, physics, is 72 percent, chemistry, 63 percent, computer science, 
62 percent, and mathematics at 57 percent. 

The areas here are key to the United States competing in the 
world economy, and they have been identified time In and time out 
as the areas of greatest need in terms of recruiting qualified people 
to teach our young people. 

That ga^j is increasing, and it is beco.niing increasingly difficult 
to be able to recruit those individuals. Many factors account for 
this— low salaries and prestige, inadequate training, dismal work 
ing conditions, and lack of control over decisionmaking. 

Finally, we need to address the growing problem of lagging mi- 
nority participation in the generally favorable trend in high school 
graduation rates and college enrollment. 

Finally, let me say a word about the committee. We need an edu- 
cation President, but we already have an educatl^Ai Senator. Our 
Education Subcommittee will once again be chaired by Senator 
Pell. Over the years, Sei^-tors on both sides of the aisle have bene- 
fitted from his leadership on education matters, and so has the 
country. The ranking minority member on education will be Sena 
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tor Kassebaum, and I look foi-\vard rvorking clobel^' with her on 
these major issues. 

I will now recognize my friend and the chairman of our Educa- 
tion Subcommittee, Senator Claiborne Pell. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR PELL 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and thank 
you particularly for your kind \vord& and the way you have helped 
us in our work through the years. 

I congratulate you on holding this hearing, which will provide us 
with an overview of the state of education as we begin the 101st 
Congress. 

I also particularly want to extend a warm welc»jmt; to the Secre- 
tary of Education and to convey to him as the representative of our 
President that at this end of Pennsylvania Avenue, we gladly 
accept the President's extended hand of friendship. 

At the outset of this new Congress, we have a golden opportunity 
to forge a bipartisan partnership between the Executive and Legis- 
lative Branches on behalf of education. We very much look forward 
to working with this Administration to strengthen and enhance the 
critical assistance provided through Federal education programs. 

I would be most remiss if I did not welcome my new colleague on 
the committee and the subcommittee, Naric> Ka^ssebaum, as the 
rankiag minority member. I look forward to working closely with 
her in the months ahead. The strong spirit of bipartisanship has 
been the hallmark of our subcommittee and our work and remains 
a concept to which I am deeply committed. While I personally 
regret that we no longer have the firm of "Pell and Stafford", or 
"Stafford and Pell", depending on the vagaries of the political elec- 
tions, I look forward to forging a new partnership with my col- 
league from Kansas. 

I would add that this has been the mark of the subcommittee 
when we worked with Senators Prouty and Dominick and in the 
full committee with Senator Javit^ and Senator Stafford for the 
last 10 or 12 years, and I hope this will continue and expect it to. 

The 101st Congress will be a busy one with a wdde range of 
issues. We look forward to the work that we will be doing in this 
regard, and we should bear in mind that, as I have often said, the 
real strength in our country is not the gold in Fort Knux or the 
machines of construction we build or the weapons of destruction, 
the real strength of our Nation is the education and the character 
of our people. And this is where you, Mr. Seuietary, in our work 
together, will play a very real role. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Pell. 

Senator Coats? 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR COATS 
Senator Coats. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am very pleased that you have assembled such distinguished 
panelists to discuss the pressing eduuational challenges facing our 
Nation. One ^f the five education bills in the American Family Act 
that I introduced last fall in the House of Representatives was a 
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proposal for school-based management shared d«cIbIonmaking. It 
was developed in large part because of the exciting innuvatiunx, in 
^ade County, Florida under the leadership of Dr. Fernandez. This 
. eativity is a breath of fresh air we need to encourage on a nation- 
al basis. 

I also feel Dr. Fernandez' innovations, which maximize local sen- 
sitivity as well as the character education programs that parentis 
desire, significantly contributed to the succ«bb of the major school 
funding initiative passed by voters in Dade County. If schools are 
sensitive to parents, the community will respond to their legitimate 
educational needs. 

Secretary Cavazos has been a leader in identifying the need to 
raise expe '^itions as well as opportunities for minorit> youth. He 
has eloquently spoken out on the need for school restructuring and 
parental choice. 

In my open enrollment and bootstrap school bills that are part of 
the American Family Act, I based man^ of the ideas on the amaz- 
ing success story of District 4 in East Harlem. The Secretar> also 
praised this program at a recent White House Conference on 
Choice in Education. I am looking forward to discussing these idea5> 
further with the Secretary. 

The task we face is formidable, Mr. Chairman. We may disagree 
on what some of the solutions should be, but like you, I am com- 
mitted to helping all Americans have the opportunity to reach 
their full potential. 

I thank you and look forward to our panelists. 

The ClLAiRMAN. Thank you very much. The prepared statements 
of Senators Hatch and Simon (with an attachment^ will be inserted 
in the record at this point. 

[The statements referred to follow:] 
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ORRIN G. HATCH STATEMENT 
EDUCATION HEARING 

This rooming's hearing on a variety of education issues 
is certainly an appropriate topic, given our current national 
needs and President Bush's commitBient to be the "Education 
President." I hope this hearing will begin the Labor and Human 
Resources Connaittee's effort to address these critical national 
education issues and to work with the President on his education 
agenda . 

In that regard, I welcome all of our distinguished witnesses 
here this morning and, in particular. Secretary Cavazos. His 
recent comments about the necessity of facing our national 
"education deficit" have been forthright and stimulating. We 
look forward to examining solutions to this problem m more depth 
during the 101st Congress. 

Allow me to use this opportunity to acknowledge the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas, Senator I'ancy Kassebaum, who 
has joined this Committee and will serve as the Ranking Minority 
Member of the Education Subcommittee. She is dedicated to 
serving students of all ages in all areas of our country, and I 
look forward to working wirh her. And, of cource, I am pleased 
once again to be working with the distinguished Chairman of that 
Subcommittee, Senator Claiborfl*> r*ill. Wit.n their joint 
leadership, i am confident that we can all proceed, as in the 
past, to meet our nation's education needs in a cooperative, 
bipartisan spirit. 

I shall study the testimony from this hearing carefully and 
am sure it will provide many good insights for the Committee's 
further cJiscussion. 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR PAUL SIMON (D-IL) 
SENATE LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES COMMITTEE HEARING 
"THE EDUCATION AGENDA FOR THE lOlst CONGRESS" 
January 27, 1989 



MR- CHAIRMAN, I JOIN YOU AND EACH OF MY COLLEAGUES IN WELCOMING 
OUR NEW SECRETARY TO THE FIRST COMMITTEE HEAR I N^. ON EDUCATION IN 
THE lOiSt CONGRESS. I AM PLEASED AND ENCOURAGED BY PRESIDENT 
BUSH'S DECISION IN REAPPOINTING SECRETARY CAVAZOS AND I 
CONGRATULATE THE SECRETARY ON l.i'IS REAPPOINTMENT. 

THROUGH CONVERSATIONS WITH THE SECRETARY OVER THE LAST FEW 
Z^ONTHS, I KNOW THAT WE SHARE SIMILAR VISIONS FOR IMPROVING THE 
EDUCATION OF OUR YOUTH AND FOR IMPROVING THE EMPLOYABILITY" 
SKILLS OF OUR FUTURE WORKFORCE, I LOOK FORWARD TO WORKING WITH 
THE SECRETARY DURING THE NEXT FOUR YEARS TO ACCOMPLISH THESE 
GOALS. 

MR. CHAIRMAN, I ALSO JOIN YOU IN WELCOMING EACH OF OUR 
DISTINGUISHED PANELISTS, MANY OF WHOM ARE PERSONAL FRIENDS THAI I 
HAVE HAD THE PLEASURE OF WORKING W^TH FOR A NUMBER OF YEARS. 
THERE HAVE BEEN COUNTLESS STUDIES DONE OVER TH£ LAST FIVE YEARS 
ON OUR EDUC.\TION SYSTEM, ON OUR YOUTH, ON THE NEEDS OF OUR 
CHANGING WORKFORCE. MANY OF OUR PANELISTS ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR 
AUTHORING OR ISSUING THESE REPORTS. 

A SAMPLE OF THESE REPORTS INCLUDE: A REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF 
THE GREAT CITY SCHOOLS, "TEACHING AND LEADING IN THE GREAT CITY 
SCHOOLS;" THE AMBRlCAfJ COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, "ONE-THIRD OF A 
NATION;" THE CARNEGIE FORUM ON EDUCATION AND THE ECONOMY, "A 
NATION PREPARED; TEACHERS FOR THE 2iST CENTURY;" THE WILLIAM T. 
GRANT FOUNDATIOH, "THE FORGOTTEN HALF: PATHWAYS TO SUCCESS TOR 
AMERICA'S YOUTH AND YOUNG FAMILIES;" THE COMMISSION ON NATIONAL 
CHALLENGES IN HIGHER EDUCATION, "MEMORANDUM TO THE 4iST PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES;" THE NATIONAL SCHOOL BOARDS \dSOCIATION, "A 
NATIONAL IMPERATIVE: EDUCATING FOR THE 2iST CENTURY;" AND, THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE BOARDS OF EDUCATION, "RIGHT FROM 
THE START." THIS LIST IS ONLY A SMALL SAMPLE OF THE NUMEROUS 
STUDIES DOCUMENTING THE URGENT NEED TO IMPROVE AND REFORM 
EDUCATION AND TO STRENGTHEN RELATED PROGRAMS. 

WE MUST CHANGE THE EDUCATIONAL FUTURES OF MANY ECONOMICALLY 
DISADVANTAGED YOUTH IF WE ARB TO MEET THE CHALLENGE OF THE NEXT 
CENTURY- HE CAN NO LONGER IGNORE THE NEED FOR A WELL-EDUCATED 
AND SKILLED HORKBRFORCB THAT WILL LEAD US INTO THE 2iST CENTURY 
AND AN INCREASINGLY HIGH-TECH ECONOMY. IN 1587, THE NEV7 YORK 
TELEPHONE CO. HAD TO TEST SOME 60,000 APPLICANTS IN ORDER TO FILL 
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3,000 ENTRY LEVEL POSITIONS. THIS SITUATION CANNOT BE TOLERATED 
IN THE WORKPLACE AND IT CANNOT BE ACCEPTED FROM OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM 
IF WE ARE TO MAINTAIN OUR LEADERSHIP IN A "GLOBAL MARKETPLACE." 

THB U.S. IS FACING TWO HUMAN RESOURCE TREND LINES — THE UPPLY 
OF UNSKILLED AND UNEDUCATED LABOR IS INCREASING, WHILE AT THE 
SAME TIME DEMAND FOR UNSKILLED LABOR IS DECLINING. BY THE YEAR 
2000, EMPLOYMENT IN PROFESSIONAL AND MANAGERIAL JOBS WILL 
INCREASE BY 5.2 MILLION, WHILE LABOR POSITIONS WILL GROW BY OIILY 
1.3 MILLION JOBS. IN ADDITION, ONLY 10% OF THE JOBS CREATED 3Y 
THE YEAR 200C WILL BE IN MANUFACTURING THE REST WILL BE IN THE 
SERVICE SECTOR. 

AS DISCUSSED IN "THE FORGOTTEN HALF," COMPLICATING THIS TREND 
IS THE FACT THAT OU.. NATION HAS SYSTEMATICALLY UNDER- INVESTED IN 
OUR NON-COLLEGE BOUND YOUTH. CURRENTLY, IN THE JOB TRAINING 
PARTNERSHIP ACX ^JXi?A) PROGRAMS, WE SPEND ABOUT $2000 PER PERSON 
ON FOUR MONTHS OF TRAINING FOR THE NON-COLLEGE BOUND YOUTH. IN 
COMPARISON, WE SPEND AN AVERAGE OF $20,000 CVEK 4 YEARS IN PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE FUNDG ON THOSE ELIGIBLE LOW AND MIDDLE INCOME 
STUDENTS WHO ARE COLLEGE BOUND. 

FINALLY, MR. AIRMAN, IN TERMS OF OUR LONG-TERM COMPETITIVENESS 
AND ECONOMIC w^CURITY, WE CAN NO LONGER AFFORD TO IGNORE THESE 
"FORGOTTEN HALF" AND THE FUTURE OF OUR WORKFORCE. WE NEED TO 
ADDRESS THB NEEDS OF THESE YOUTH AND WE NE^D TO DRAMATICALLY 
IMPROVE THE "PIPELINE" PREPARING AND EDUCATING OUR CHILDREN TO 
ENTER THE WORKFORCE. ALL CHILDREN MUST BE PROVIDED THE 
OPPORTUNITY TO REACH THEIR FULL EDUCATIONAL POTENTIAL. 

I LOOK FORWARD TO HEARING THE TESTIMONY OF THOSE HERE TODAY AND I 
LOOK FORWARD TO WORKING WITH EACH OF THEM TO TACKLE THE MULTIPLE 
CHALLENGES WE FACE. MR. CHAIRMAN, I ASK UNANIMOUS CONSENT THAT 
AN SEPTEMBER 1988 ARTICLE FROM BUSINESS WEEK , "NEEDED: HUMAN 
CAPITAL" BE INSERTED IN THE RECORD FOLLOWING MY STATEMENT. 
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Wiio will do America's work as 
the demand for skilled labor 
outstiips a dwindling supply? 
The U.S. has lost much ground 
to competitors, and investing 
in people looks lilce the way to 
retake it After years of 
neglect, the problem of human 
capital has become a crisis 




Take a tnp back to wha< 
may be our future It h 
the 1851 industml txhi 
bition at the Cry&tn 
Palace in London Bnt 
ain i» th(- dominan 
worW power The U S 
is No. 2 in industry ant 
catching up fait 
Made-in-Amenca reapers. musUti, and tools ar< 
the marvels of the show B-ilwh bui.mc<«men an 
amazed at what they see Products Am a^<iemb!e< 
from completely mterchangeaWe parts }hn- t 
true mass production for the first lime So »m 
pressed are the> that thc> name it "the Amcncai 
sy$lem of manufacture" 

Womed delegations of BntL«;h indusinaljsts j>e 
s^jI to investigate Their findings.' Am»>ncan manu 
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facluring prowess b in Urge part due to a highly 
educated work force The Yankee have an a^tor*- 
ishinKly high htcracy rate of 9(r< anions the free 
population Ir» the industnal heartland of New Kn 
Kland, 95*^ of adults read and *nte In contnw.t. 
pst two-thuds of the people in Bntain ar* hterate 
fiUKOSiDSO. N'ow zip ahead a contu<-> or m> to the 
ll?SOs The U S. I5 the dominant world power, and 
It A Japan that » N'o.2 and clo<inji fast A,, • ncau 
CEOs marvel at the quatitj of Japanose i>judoct 
floodinj: the>r markets The> make pilgrimages U> 
Tokjo Their findinjl*" Manufactunng suj^vrwrA.v 
B being forfeited to the Japanevf- And >es* oncO 
again, behind the succe<is, m manufactunng prow 
«* lies a better-educated work force In l^. Ja 
f^n's functional 1 terac> rate i^ better than 95'' in 
Amenca it's down to about ' 
IIItteracN » but a 5«)mj<tf>rT. of the larg'-r jT^'b't-m 



1 afflictihK the L i> econvm> Thv $100 billion yearly 

I trade deficit and a foreign debt of half a trillion 

j dollars reflet't the inability of a large percentage of 

I ihv American work force to compete effectively in 

I ar* jnteiXaU-d world economy Much of the success 

I of Jafan stems from the fact that its blue^llar 

I workers, can interpret aovanc^-d rulhemaUts, read 

) complex engjneemg bluepnnu .'jid perform so- 

I phistK'ated ta&ks on the factor> floor far better 

I than blue collars tn the U S / sajs Meny I White. 

1 professor of cvmparati\e sociolog> at Boston ljn»- 

L versit> aid author of Thv Japantse Educationai 

j Chal'fngc 

j America, in short >5as been scnmping on human 

j capital After iryinf: to solve its scnous coxr.pvu 

j ti\enes'i problems b> pounng hundreds of billions 
of dollars into capital equipment, t>.e country is 
dL*ico\enng that it ha;^ be^n b'lnd'yded when >* 
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comn to workers. Corpontc rtstractor 
ing and 1 ihirflj cheapened ddhr may 
h*\t irresttd a>> economic d«lin«, but 
invcstiag n pco;;^ b tumag out to fc« 
the onJ/ way to rtrtne it 

Socirty't fiflurt to -eat b already 
haunttcs the butinesa community 
OieiQxa) Bank in New York mart inter 
view iO api^jcanU to Sod odc wSo cwi 
be auocestfuDy trailed as a teUer And 
!BU Corp. dficorercd afur mstalLng mil- 
bona of dollars worth of fii>cy comput- 
ers u» its BuriiDgtoo (Vt) factorioe that 
It had to teach hfth^diool alj;:ebra to 
thcutaads of woiiera before they couU 
run them. 

BoiHAj; up human capita] b bccomi&s 
a natjoftal priority After year* of e*> 
gleet, it has finally entered the political 
arena, at leaat oo the rbdoocal level 
Just hslen to the meisa^ bemg brt»d- 
caat by both PretVietitial candidate*. 
Who will be the •Xducat*» IVcudent'" 
Who wsDdo the motttotrainworienor 
provvV' cJGd eare to working mother*' 
Tfiorte mcii^cs are long overdue 
More than two f^*^ agOk Adara 
Smith poi&ted to - ^veraent m the 
aWb of workers a cntxal wurce of 
econonue progreas and a means of rais- 
ing Imnj; »undards. Wrote £cnith n 77le 
H'ealtk <ff Nations: "A man edoatcd at 
the expense of much bbor and tlnM; to 
any one of tho« employment* which re- 
quue extraordinary dextenty and stai 
may be cMnpared to one of those expen- ' 
aivc mirfunes.'* 

•AMOtwmy c^sKUX.' The evidence a 
overwhtlming that people, not nu- 
chine*, are the drwinjj force behmd eco- 
nomic Rromh In the period from 1^ 
to 1982, the rutioo'* gross national 
Drodact increa,$ed at an annual rate 
of 32?( £d«jird Denatson. an 
expert in growth economics, 
finds thit wie-third of that 
galr. was aused by the tn< 
crease in the education level 
of U« U S trork forte and 
about half the growth wai 
the resQH of techM^ogtcal in< 
Dovatx-j and increaMd know- 
how, whxh also depend on edu- 
cation. But just 16Y of the total 
uvcT^i^ «u the resuK of more cap- 
jtiil eq-,v^t 

While WashuiRtoft has been hellbent 
on Ihpowwg inccnUes at buiineas to 
increase jf«ndng on plant and equip- / 
menl. outbj-* for human capttal in the ' 
pa^t 15 >em have Ugged behind. In 
the penod from 1M9 to 197!, total 
spendaij |<r Mudent in puMic and pn- 
>at ' cletnenUry and K.jh schoob grew 
4.\ bKsk 4 7' . a km, »fier adju.'^i ^ 
mg for infuiion That wi» more than a 
fuH perttnujt pwit abovr the rohu<;t 
Z^'i rate of incrvajte m the C»«P and 



even a smidgeo hig^- jn what bush 
ness i^t on plant and equipment ISmX 
from 1971 to 19SS thugs changed dmu^ 
eally Dollars for cduation tncreascd uX 
a rate of just i?% m real terms, the 
same rate as Csp growth but U per 
centage points bekwr the H>eodmg rate 
for capita] investment. 

And a good part of the money spent 
on education has not gone to those who 
teach the nation'a youoj; Exckdms id- 
minBtratire and caprta) cort from school 
budgets, from 1969 to im teachers sal- 
aries after inflatioo increased at a 
annual rate. But then, even as astema- 
tionaJ competitioo started to heat up. 
teachers' salaries nosedived, falhag ^ 
1^% a year until 1565. They've bounced 
back a bit since, but to real terras, saU 
lies are bardy above tbea- 1971 level 
SmaD wonder that top-notch college 
graduates are not aUracted to teaching 

Th»e, the U S. spends plen^ on edu- 
catioa IISS billioQ a yev on prunary 
and secondary schools alone. When al- 
leges and universities are added ui, the 
figure soars to $310 bOlKm^-more than 
is spent OQ defense. American untveisi- 
ties an the best in the 



%-ot\A, but elementary and high schools 
arc another st<>r> The t geu a lot 
less for lU education buck than do Japan 
and Europe t & studenu attend class 
180 da)-5 a year French and German 
kids go 230 da)'s. and Japanese chiidren 
spend 2*0 days in school a year Amer> 
can high school studenu score below 
both theu- foreign counterparts m inter 
national math and science tests The) 
test two to three years behind the Japa 
nese, neatly matching the difference in 
time spent m school from kindergarten 
through high school Worse, half of the 
kids u) inneroty public high schools 
drop out ''The tssue n not money, it's 
competent use of mone)." sa)'3 Pit 
Choate, djxictor of TRW Iiw » Office of 
Policy /nal>-s(S. "Janitors in New ^ork 
Ctty schools make more than teachers 
Education systems are patronage eys 
terns. Comroumty board* give out jobs.' 
•■com noouL Eduatui^ America's fo 
ture work foro reaches be)<»^ the 
cbssroom. A fo>^ of all children bom 
ui the U.S. wiQ be on welfare somet2ine 
a thetr lives. A quarter of all American 
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chiMreo an- bore out of wed}ock. and 
42: -f them *iai live in a amjjle^parcnt 
family before they re*<h iheir ei>h- 
teenih bjrtMiy* A» a retult, educauon 
often pUy» »ew«* fiddle to the ir/w 
pre&wtig needs of kUrvtval 

The onc*-pen-aiive family role m cdu- 
c»0oo »ppe*r« be aenoiuly erodjr^. 
With both parenu w mo*l famflic* now 
woijang. the quetUoo of who» readme 
to the Uirpe-yearoJd and checking up on 
Junior » geometry homework ts btcont 
ing a niuonaJ concern In Japan the 
molher pUy$ such a stronj: role in teach- 
ing her children that »he » known u 
"educibon rnama " Here, the "edacatjon 
mama" b vanbhing-HUid "education pa- 
PmT arm't taking up the «bck, 

Ooe btg exception ia n ihe Amn- 
AmerKu commuruty This year, 22* of 
urfi freshman cUu b Aaan-Amerv 
ttjj,' wys lustier C Thurow, dean of 
the Sk*!5 School of Management at Mu 
i*chu*«tt*Instjtut<ofTcdu>ol>gy "The 
big rewon for Aitair American locotss 
*n pcb6e tebo<^ ts family; family means 
»ome parent telUng you that cdocatioa ts 
onpoftani."' 

At a ume uSen jobc rt^wre Jugher 
levels of math, soenee, 
tnd literacy thti 



Society's biXtfc to ovett ta the *ock 
force already b»uBUb«me»s Pttttco 

The itap between )ob» and the tk£b ci 
4ppica»tsaaIirmA«^»ide FtuMM 



toaficorm rouU look to wocncn. nwor 
tfKx and the elderly f^m 



b the (tee of [rosperty, a prownr 
dcnlissoftbeunnipbyed 



Ewyooe aicreea thtf the sy»'«n needs 

BX'lt.Tbe<^KSt]OQDbOW f'tffUfi 

Companes ve takng a taore aorve role 
BrducKJCnalrtiana A^vZM 



Wh< we muu do to iMrade our Na I 
asset-theAmenoavortcf A«vM9 



ever before, the economy ts becoming 
u»<re*sjng>y dependent on the gtwap* 
that often recerre the poomt education 
Drtweeo 40w and the year 2000, mot* 
than half of all new worler* hoed vill 
be minontica. nearfy three time* eur 
rent figure, Blacka and HtsfAnici have 
the hlgheat ithool drop- 
out rates tL. the coun- 




try ind iag aignificantly behind the na- 
tional average on le^t scort*! 

But ^Nrf b hope Tht^ needs of the 
Amencan *(*ki4*ct and the needs of 
the disadvantaged nay be merging fv.' 
the fif»t time Iv, recept hutory Th<' dnve 
to ra»e producijviiy and ncreai* tnt^r 
natiorol competitiveness it transforming 
the debate over social equity into a dis 
cussion about ecor>om>c growth, 
»<jii«M NxoLCCT. The Reagan yesnf 
were an ondentandable reaction to the 
fwflowuig fcocal »r<ndug that ear 
mirked the 1960s and 1970s The nation- 
at focus shifted to restructuring mdus 
try, deregutaUftg the ecoBomy. and 
P(rv>na) advancement. In iht« l£»Os. pro- 
grams for the bottom half of sooet> go* 
the deepest cuts It wasn't al •wt.tarv.' 
either The Labor Dept.s manpower 
trtuuag programs were hit h«d as well 
V>M* r,, m training owilj rot have 
been tuned wone "The spit between 
iie top half and bottom hi!/ to society 
has been widening for the piit decade, 
no matter bow you cut th» data " ttys 
Harvvd I'mvemtya fLKlAri B fVee- 
man "The educited. the skilkxl, and peo- 
ple in ^tUm indwtiie* aftd have 
done well TV rest have i*t' T>ia m- 
equalty can only worsen »f Ote human 
capital deficit o not wived. TV inter 
nstionaluation of (he economy m 
th*> IS^Os pitted the H S fabor 
force »gaaist worke-j arogno 
the world The re«utti>' "l^rade 
has kilW the eAmn^i* pros- 
pects for I*-*! educated peo^ 
pie.* says Freeman 'The* 
muf t compete with i^^werwage 
people oveiveas A« long a> we 
trade *nh Korea, thi- le^^s eda 
cated w>ll ha>e a prot4em 
That corapetitjon ha« prc'>ed 
<J*vuut g ;>om l&i) to iJ^f' 
eaniinga for young mer» who <juit 
Wgh Khool fea by 2fft, ad>»ied for 
falUtiOit Even high^chool grads sa* 
their earning* drop by w^|Je thoise of 
eoQege graduates rose by 

In the final an^ysss. waje g^in-v and 
leases mirror what ts happfrung to work 
er productivrtv The huge declifw m t>ie 
*ages of Amehca^ untVi^W Ubvr 
farce ihows that it is, m longer <^rr)r 
petiti>-e m the mtenwtiona^ e<on</- 
my Ttie prodacLv^t, of the ur. 
skilled IS plummetifig. whil* woriivr 
productivity 4bro*d is M*arvig T>j»> 
could signal major io&ie* in the 
battle for world market^ TV t 
J may now be enlenjng an er£» wh#^n 
- neglect of tV bottjm half of ^-x*- 
ety beg'jts Ut thr»-*,uft the wrif*w 
of tV <nttfv natio* 

In Ih* fynv*i'.jj M-Ufits tU »-diWrs 

of BWVIivv WUK out the dimen^ 
thus vf the ftarrtarK*p4tal <ri-,-—*ni 
what iV country f»v!iJ t do about iv 
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WHERE THE JOBS ARE 
IS WHERE THE SKIILS AREN'T 



1 



As work becomes more knowledge -intensive* employers arc fishing m a shrinking iaboi pwi 




In a dyramic toon mju *j«J tiocibalai^ r*«xW u» pftform a I ibV; la functwn at Lnr^l Three or txtur 

oray there m al i w'ide ranse of >>U Th« Kudm^ Intu- 1 For )oU ia nunuc or ruLna{?rmr„4, 

w«yi a Kip be I tule, la ecottomk think Unk. h«i | the e<5uat)oci] ante k higher KMt of 

Ueerv job d^rmaiiKis ^ matched the ^ew job* thit the economy * iheac )oba. which ofiet require toon 

aod «rorktrr tluIU ^ will creat« tciinst (><es« ;^le«>. H^re m 1 than a hi^b^chool cduatjon. iMrdi ikiih 

Throush ino»t < f | vhat ihe> found. I at Level Tour or abovr an ability to 

lU h'ltory, the | More than tW^uanen of t^e na> I read }ounuli and manuals. WTrte re* 

I' & haa managed to k'-ej* Ovti paj. ^ oon a new workrra w>li hiv* bnuted ter . porXM, and undrrauutd cotn;4f x termuwi- I 

•naU. But not anymore The naUm o i bai and writjns ikilb (UrreU 1 and 2) i ogy Just ^% of the new tnptoyc«a wi!l 

ftdnj; a mcoumental .a»maUh Utwren { But they inS be compeitnc for oo)y 40% I be abte to do that, 

joba and the aMity of /jmenc? j» to do of the new job*. Moat new )ota will n- I dmwtimo TAaK. Aa many u 50 million 

ihem. j qtje worker* who ha^e *obd rfidmj: | woricen may have to be trained or 

Unku the t $ intnia mvrc h> ilg«< | and wntuifi iluiU, but fewer than one tn ^ trained m next 12 year^2l millioa 

- ». ..I J.* .V _ ^ etnptoyer* »*-»ll be able u> f«iK • new mtianta and 30 million current 

, urn at the nctded *er<rU ftrtail »»Je». ^ wo^ker^ Th* moat dauntwR iuk ahead 

I (y* rxampk. be among the oceupa ^ a to educiie and train the >oung work 

^ Uf/ta ^rv^idutir iJve fno«t new loba. To fiH t forcv entnnu Tttc decline an the oum- 

, thos« f3k>-^ most retail etn^jwyeea will i berofil to 2S^year«lds meana that em- 

, (o funct.>Ki at Level Three They I ployen now must di( deeper into the 

, «»ik have to wntc up ordeit, compute I bairrl of the poorly educated. And a 

I pOKt Itfta^ and read merchandise cata I - » | larger proportion of 

I'^ft- .Sound itfnple" Nerertheleu, Hud- j HHT i worken wDl be 
ton estimates that ^llt 2£k of the new 
efflfJoyees wiU be 



tha human capital defknU (he econvm* 
will be shutted yi>u a iwwer crowth 
track. The dn»e ttni>n>\e t«<citnviv):v 
and produetnmy could founder on • 
•hortai;c of competent wvrker«. Thert 
will be a social poc*. too Lo»eMni»iM 
mmontiet w)ll fM it harder than ever u> 
land (rood jobs. The eaniu)K>^ diffm-tiikai 
{hit already ts (growing between the 
and bottom haWes of the worii force 
ouW get even larger The- natjoa «>utd 
become further polsrued between 
ikiHed and uiukilled worker^ 
mnt r/^McmcK Three forcw are com- 
hianc to produce the (cap in the akilU 
ih^ economy wiJl require Kint, technol- 
Oiiry IS ojpfrradiAf: the work rtquurd 
n moat yoba The modem workplace 
needs pcopte w.th hl^h readunf and 
ruth capabuit;e«. so .lulliona of 
joba go unfilled while the amy of 
the unakiJed reniatns b&<mjp>loyed. 

Second. >ob growth will be fast 
mainly tn htgb^kiiil ocrupst>oas 
Moat of thede jobs w^j) be in the 
t^rvKt sector Th« kind '^f work ^ 
DOW re<iuirra knowledj^e J^at wasn't 
neceaaary 20 years ngf' 

hna>-y. U>t wa> which work row 
ts bemi; orgtiuiti rt^utm a complete- } 
^^ new set of ik Jls A» e^panie* shift / 
fironn bie old models of aMembSy-bne 
pnVuftwn to Jspanefc.-*t>5e »0fV , 
veam* effl^>iv>ef» will have u> shajv / 
en their abuiUea to communicate 

A detailed kx>k at how new 
workers wtJi cuwh i*^' ^srainst 
new yob« betwfcr« imw ^rtd the 
>e»r aoOO ifiU t}.*- ^lcr, Khartj 
Th* Ubof Iifjvt ^Mii de^kied a 
methud f"r m»'a»unTjjj ^ f.. ♦k <'f 
one to sa Vt>* k>iU of reiiding wrtt 
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minoroft and wanujfTinU. who tend to 
have hu cduaUon «nd U*tr $kau 

MtfWrtirt lh« MfdMt of 

f»w *«irr« But u employm beeocn* 
tiKiVA^«cty d*p«i<S«it oo Uirra. nunor> 
ltk« v« Urswc bthtnd ia mdm^ 
wnttrtfi ikiJU. And tho«« alrcidy work. 
iog mi to be ttock m MnpALtooi ihit 
tre da»M*»nnK. *hn* h»*e jobs bi 
KTOwmt indutlnrt (i*bW, put 108). 

Aa tKt rcMVxnr tontlaw* to cxpftnd, 
b«« eoapvucs ut lookinc hx'der for 
n«w frocim- But tainy nborrtM with 
tow tkSk tull wtat bcwc hirrd. Ust 
yfar. N^tw^v r Unr YcHc TeJe- 
>hof)t Co, h»d to Utt «ome 60.000 in>b- 
caAU-funy of wlwa were Runeobe*— 
u> hin a,yOO p<opJe Tlrfrt ut lou of 
pfOfJ* %ho tull w»at job*. b«l ihrjr'ro 
dropcuti wM wtft't qwOAed.- uyi 
Howud Hamua, New Yof k TtVphccK** 
director of rmpIoyTaMii. 

rtcfi* »ho already are Vorkmj; win 
ntrd Buunr« rviraiMnj; to krep pace 
With chiTiging io^ rrquimnfota. TVy 
are «>< » imlboo who wiH rxtd more 
math imj »d*r»e» to operate etxaputm 
and rotou on.the usmbly fanca or bet 
ter ft»d^ and ^xnjng akiUa to keep op 
in OteoSice 

True, c^&ny cotnpaAies are ustfic tech 
rvok»«y to rer4i« workef»<4wt Owee 
emp*oj*e« who tUy «« the feb fCDeranj 
mutt loproYr their ftk£lh, Kor iMtancr. 
Kew Vcfk Telephooe hu uMd Dew t«cK 
iwtcjy to help thrink iu work force. 




which now Dumbera aboot £0,000, com- 
twd With 106.000 In the early 19Tte. 
Nooethekfi, the comptsy his beeo 
forced to iocreaae lU tXkhMf initMt 
rapidly to upgrade the tk2U of Ka r«> 
maiBine workers, KYT hu (our IkHmA 
ofy-larmti centen rhet .mIoj^ 
arc Uofiht to operate the hutdheU com 
fiUtn t!ut Ufephoov refaircn use to 
keep tr«<k of ordera. Oo« fivrday 
COUfM rttraiM iklSed spbong teehnr 
CUBS who uutaU omhead leWphorte ca 
blc« 'Befort, Ihty hai>dl«d lOOpound 
wire that wu 6 boie* [a duinetA»*'uya 
" Bucana, Kew York Tekphoae'a Or 
rrctor of Utia- 




ajKvClat 



inf. "Kow they 
tnurt teara to lae 
ftber optk>, which 
neast aplKtac 
very delicate fi 
beri— like i brain 
tufKcofl. aimott 
A irrowais oum 

cmn eR\plo/en 
of thetr tuppuera 
In the early 

Xerox Corp. found thai ita pro «a<<i 
ty waa much poorer than ti I iU 
rtvaU. HantKement decided aupptiera 
*ere a bic pan *>f the problem Xerox 
rrduced lU S.OOOodd tuppben tA %!bovt 
3!0 and raided utterance atanUrds 
ft* p»ru It btfy« from them 

Xerox then betam a procran to 
tram lU aupf-beri in Jtpi&ete» 
atyle quahty ctrnxM TVpica'/>. a 
tocBpMy emfJo)?* traiAs the 
pbcr'a manafiement. and the %\dj- 
"'jer then tiauvi ita own work 
force in the new methods ^<^ 
rox uutitUy wUI tram about 
100 of Ita SijOi $Mpfi^n at 
an estimated OMt of SK. 
milUoix Traiftitfij: tuppbers 
haa become a pcrmaiMi^t 
l<an r-f the wa\ «e d'< K<l; 
ce«6 decUre« fi^t-en 
Heicher «h.< matk«t;rN r.* 
'l^y tmal«iMiirt\ 4^»ujrv»ne ai Xi* 
^J^ir M4*(/r"U Ijk g.jr« f^<r 
^■'^ jj^ Iher Ii even (rajtn« i\* *«^p:»«-r>- 
^ ' aup(Jkr% work f<>rte« 

Cenen) MotMv (>>rp had U> 
*Xifker» when «t opened a fl*w 
(Ja^ftt a >ear and a haJf ajtr - k> 
VVay»*f Ind Tr-f pu»t d«<^ M»e 
ipifrj rt*w it^s^^A>^g\ But «>vr» 
imjMUAl, It ^Ju< * r*w teaff.j^rudactx>r. 
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iy»UCL Both worVm and! r 
hid to 1:0 throuch blmmf * 
tnbufiC in croup iynuaia utd i 
prcbltre lolvinc to incrtuc ^ 

"Oar {■•cfiW nrref bwd c 
tha VAtJ * few ynn ixo." 
ujn DoQ Divk, titt uiuoa ' 
hcftd of ft CK/UAW joint tnin* 
UiS promn in Detroit la ftU, , 
r«rt W»)rn«'ft 3000 «mpfeym 
took ButboQ ^lOun of mifr 
inc. v^^'A^iinc tiiM to tnra tli« 
Dtw Utikoolocy Thit'ft more 
thin C33 b«irt pn wcrkff. 

Co»pi»k» ftrt WW »p<rKJ)flt1 
lomt ^ Ulboo ft yeir 00 woikrr 1 
truMnfi. A tot of t>4t mon<7 k 1 
Bfi to tpcTftdf Oic (kSk of office J 
woricn. Ttkc Miry Ann MotoDo^ Sj 
Afi*r f^ihw 6fd. dromd 1 
out of icKoo] ftt 16 to work m ft cWk 
A th« ruJ room it Blue Crocs/Bht« \ 
ShkU of U&mcKamu. SU wftuit 
fttk to fttivftrtcc 031 th* job for fttotMt ft 
^coiie Ttwo ftK« nroM ia ft rcewdiftl j 
•<h>cfttJOQ pf^crun run ftnd p«U for hj I 
B<u< Crott. *nd ih* inrnti n$iatju / 
mtth. u4 katM> Armtd witli t r 
hish Khool djplocu. Mo««iU9 Ushki I 
tiirt proQtotjOAi K«w. «J*e ton^ ^ 
ptm (Ulmft RU^ by ho»p<uk ^' 
wt\h p»)Tartt« hlM* CfPti BsJin ^ 
to tyitm, (iniin£ U)A cipUtnmi; ^ ' 
irftrur<tt« t«t««<fi ih« Iwa ' 
•Aaf avn.Thf (tureine «coA> 
or»y » CfncnUij: ciVt!UiM4 of i' 
dnpUn^ workm Tb*y »^ ' 
c<(>i>M fvr inort I^aa onehilf 
«>f th* pw-pl* ft'reftdy ftt 
wi^k »h.» Wjil r>»%* niJiiD> I 
Big h) 30OO 7>ifc>ws;hw>t th* 

vn hi«r Urn iUpUc«<j «Mh ' 
y«ir. ftcwrdung l>* Burrtu 
J Ubor l^uusij^ lUjcMy 1 
lntUM>^ l«»g term w0f linr»— 
thoM OA t>i« )(>b tKrrt >nj« or 

ftt;> A(f««)umalr}> of Uim 

ftrij ftr>lhrft<rt»c rvEourviwrAtl). ft 
tkn! Mvtr fMwM Mw jokm ftt ftU. ,| 

Oth<T* f;n*M in-fit I «\ nuUUlV 
j Kit '-HjCI |>n,a*«NT «.f 4rrTK» 

^MTt-v^^' m»fV V.-,'* ity^l'^ * 




pcoportjoa *>f ZZyeAr-ctds ftoiuxnng 
b*ch*fcn' drfrrrrt in Kwnor ftnd 
CWTTAt Ku rtiAiln«d within ft 

Inc ^iO ttt« KitMul Sonxv ^«undi 

If Uui trend CDntjn>M«. t>i« U^/ 
bust OMU CftUM |T9WW|; thorUfci. 
If just 4% of >tjidrtta oc«ti::«c to 
choo«« Kitncr or ctixwrms. ih* ^!dr 
wvTu, tKm c9ttU be ft cumuUlnre 
»borlf jJl of mofT th*Ji *00,000 iwnce 

yc*r WX H*il of »1J rTsj^ntrnsi: 
«^u4««ti ftt tlx CTvJuiVe ftnd po«t 
CT»r!u4> ;rTtk 4lr»d> trt for 
«tCBm, And Uut country m f kcuvc 

rod of the ««t««jry 

Ceonomtnti trr quKk Iw (MOit 
out thit M tbnw rrUtivrty hi^h^ 
Myw( fickU. fWtic<« ftrt like 
ly to pu»h op ukn(» ftnd attna 
mort people B«t iherr • MtJ* ^ 
Uraee that prr«>^^ t^-ru^ , 
ttiKx4 more >t)lde^'a w Kimuf 

o»<w»io CAT. In ^ti^. mirkn 

ei»«i;K t«.« Ttmfif abyrtfali' f 

•ii to e>£ht y<u% tft xhoolAe 
TftulN the deco^M^i u* ttUi u> 
tnf* M made « tthinA ' 
Jobn H Mow«< d«ot) dtfrrti'T «•! the 
NJr "Vit need u> d<)> ik«irth«riji: lodi> 
to set trm tkiAkueg ftrrKM«t) ftlou* 
carren M the«e MA*-^ be m 
troabJe'* 

Th* •k.Ik fap |^«we« ft threat tv> At»m^ 
CIO that br^vhd M^^p^x the 

Sew LncUnd an^i eUewbto^ are dnv 
inC wp wae«« f«r t9» fik.1t fuod 
eatm«« If new wvrkera iotil be> 
come better <j|saJi/wd thia aituaUMi 
ntay chance dmtKa!}y aa ahort 
«« move up the ikSiiA taddtr 
•.<'y new )oU»t«ler^ <*^W wiM 
c«np(<tni; for a dwv>dld)i; nvim 
'f of k>«<fk]Jf«i y>U »K<ie 
Ne>*f-*k;>d fit*, f.» be^iT'Bi 
for want vt (quil/<ed worVer« 
That ««wkl dmt d< wf, «td4<4* f t 
y^ix.ie^ v>««k«T« « • ^«*t 
aiTced rt, aiud rasie «ra;ei^ f-nr 

•liti |.j.d Tr^ K^^-fr 
'l««fttr^ ( f aftr cJraf tt*)rT.^ 

* In» ^ K fv» 4 rv^ifj ^-*r at 

l'r»ft<r»i'» S J If «« d < 
b«»' vi 1- .,f Mt"«' r^' k» 
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MOMtNUMItT 

tk/gifls tAtiok^ 



FOR AMERICAN BUSIHESS, 
ANEWWOMMLWORKERS 



Employers must look to the nonmnlc, nonwhitc> and nonyoung-and competiuon xsiU be ^lacus 



pl«r Um« n«t to 

fore** Btnnt 
mrA it ti(« or t)lu« 

. — - Mrrr quit« tx 

•a Oat stumxion Uci. \t the tutioo 
•«U*a into («»twir prow<nty of 
w women *otUi ovuide t>t« bomt^ 
If U«w It to i7rtiiTr rtJWrtrd th« 




3»wlm ilwAjn htvt to d4 Abkt 
vori, Uwt with a pbnufui Ubor 
«unA- ,'tw «&pb>jrm kid to rrieh b»» 
jrond tiae male CKvoika h ha (vvac 
•««j< for a>« IcMt irtjrtM joU Iod4*dL 

fint frT%VfMni Uby tooncn wm «a 

TV lut *f Oui Bann<»us «*ort k 
i>ow Hfittbng into thf of piy 



Mh nt<« aftfr l»Co his iluh^^ th^ 
ftxabm of jrottaj pcopk iv4<Utl( to fil 

UtUB- Cm^m watt kKjK to U^r rk>ft 
miW th« GufiwHiV, ihf n«f>x«n<tf TVf» 
• for IMKitacM M WrU 



*STHEPO0lOFT00 l(GW0RKasai»mKS,W0MawmnUTHIC«».IHDIinPtwn«ii.c 



.... 



motlrfrt la tli* work U<:t, up 
from??1[ial9T<.i 

a/eiN f4>tr»tcrv«t»j|ic|CRxr4 
«>ffhciHnVk.irur^« 
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0\er lh« next iV >i?ar5. pr«dKU Use ( Abwil -'if' of *orkm wrr »ge 40 a«- • 

tank. onl> IS*^ of work force cnuanto ( to Anthon\ Ga/i* of Mercer M^j-L: jC^'J | 
Will be oau\e*tOm white males \ Hansen, an <mpio>ee-benef»ls firm ) 

BuiWjig » new, mere di\ers* «vrk i Abwit «f wynen *hf><.arc fwwipng j 



force and makujg ii uck w»U be wie vf 
Corporate Amenc t biggest challenges 
in the decade ahead. 



parents must qua their job% to do ^ 

A growiTjT My of research hnks em- 

pk)>et$' concerns for the care of chil- 

drw» or elderly reUti^ « with p«>ductnrh 

-^.^ . ■ t> losses from increased absence* 

MOTHER, DAUGHTER, Urd^tess. and stress on the job-and 

WDBlfT? WIFF timc^wasters ax excessive use of 

wvwnMT/ TiirK ^^ ^ 

I In the pa*t 15 years, as «-otnen ventured ^ career marmges u well as for smgie 
f uito (he workplace tn growing numbers. ^ fathers and »ingW sons. But its particu ^ 
^ It has been widely expected that empio> ^ iarl> true for women. At Touche Ross & i 
ers would take aajot steps to acommo- > 0» Susan SchiSer Suutberg figures | 
datt theu^ sp«oal needs. So far. lhow«,h, . th« average working woman spends 17 | 
emptoyen have b«n able to hire « 



52^ of all women without doasg 
much very djfferc»iUy, That'* pari- 
i) because in a u^orld of stagnant 
real earnings, n-omen and their 
-famihes have needed the money 
more than comp^ives needed the 
women. Feminism, higher educa- 
tion le>ets, and nsuig expccutbrts 
pushed women into the work 
force, too 

But as employer* fish in a 
shrlnk'^g pool for new workers 
and try to retain experienced ones, 
v^omen uill be tn a position to 
make demands. Companies will be 
forced to make tt easier for uork 
er» to balaiice work and famil> 

Three-quarters of workwg worn* 
en are in their ehildbeanng years, 
more than half of all {.tothers 
w ork T^sose with children y ounger 
than 6 make up the fast»*» zrow- 
xnz segment of the %ork forte 
For many such women, as weh as 
for iheff spouses, balancing work 
life with parenting at a distance 
prvjwnt* logistical challenges worti.v t k 
an air traffic controller 
I ImuK only children As the t ^ ix.'p« 
\ «lauoa becomes oVkr-'and by 20CO u 
wil\ be betwevn •^o .*nd ^4 — moi* pev^ t 



THICOMIK^ 
UBOB SHORTAGE 




fit watwrKJatn 



^r^n ratsi-tg kids and Id yors canng i 
for agiDg relatives. Her gnm joke Mid- | 
die age ^s. the 1^ minutes in between. | 
Tht productivity issues are greater i 
than * u orkda\ lost when the babysitter I 
mu.<t take respoa hxy for the^ p*r | walk^ out or Grandma breaks her hip. | 
I enlH Ameri'can% are ii\ mg ht^^rt. tarnJy leaves, <llo»mg parerts time off 
I Uunk.'s to better nuuttion and mvdic«ii i lo care for a nt* baby or deal with a \ 
I breakihn'ugh^, but those ceyond the , family <.t»is. be*p reUin women workers 
I age of 7^ ^r*- vfvfii iU or mhirtx fcer>i<t^ ] atvi bwrt rrwraie and to%att> amcne oth- 
are expensive, so care usually falK to ) er* as w^ll A report by the M 
fam.ly members— rfun% of whom wf.rf^ , GewrJ Acc^atjig OfSce indh "'i 



caied that s<.<:h polioe* don t cost mueh 
thvygh temporary workers Ria> 
ha^e tM fill 'r> yr other *u!l may ^V)t to 
*orko\erti««e Lcgtslauonrequirwg eta- 
ploy ers to provide unpaia Umay iea\e to 
care for sick reiatives or new babies ts 
on Congress agenda. 

OuM care, espeoallv. ts p(^..tical!y hot 
A tZJi bCLon bill sjmsond by Senator 
Christopher J Dodd (IKW) and Rep- 
reseatauve Da'^ E. KiWee (I>-M>ch.l 
would set quality standards for child 
care, provide payment vouchers to fam- 
ilies, and pnn-xie sutcs with funds to 
add cew facihues. Michaei Dukakis 
backs the btUs concept without endors- 
uig the doUar amo<.nt. George Bush 
wants a $I.OOO-per<hdd tax. credit for 
poor famihes where at least one 
parent works, to be used for child 
care or to help mother* stay home 
■CARt-OiviR*.* There is wide- 
spread agreement that the federal 
go^emmefit has some role *-» {^y, 
beyond the current tiS bilu, d«- 
pendentore tax credit, the « ^ 
(n2bon ^lest on day care, and $1^ 
billion for the Head Start early 
childhood program for disadvan- 
taged kids. States, expanding the-.r 
programs, are crying for a^ore 
funding. Califoma subsidizes day 
care for fow income toddler*. Tex- 
as school districts provide prekin- 
dergarten for 4 year-olds .'Dm 
poor families. Massachusetts is 
trying to increase the supp'y of 
child care with ioons to buld cen- 
ters and grants to expand referral 
programs, tram "care^gners. and 
pay them nnore 

The problem, ho»e\er, is faHwig 
tncreasiagly inf) the corporate lap 
Boston UnAersity researc'.trs 
Bradley K Cooguw »ad Diaane S 
Burder recepltv surveyed i.500 workers 
m big corporations Some 43^< said em- 
ployers and government should share re- 
sponsibility for helpuig balance work 
and family life. 4i?« said cor.pa.ites 
shouM take the 

About &r do offer some degre* vf 
work^chedule flexibility But less than 
5*^ oJJjL^S cosipanies — a gran^ Urtai of 
^^OO— help with hild 
^ care Most of thos* ei- 
-^ther ailow emptoy 



MOTHERS WtU INCREASE THE 

► With (EvorOc and oul -of- wedlock 
birth V runriflg high, the typical child 
bom tn Ammca today wili ^petwl 
$ome liTAc in a i-mgle-pirent home 
Such houjtholdv, u^wiU) headed by 
womer, ire more Bkely to be poor 
O ildrcr, J c^r faroiles are at nsk 



DEMAND FOR CHILD CARE 

► OrJy S*3E of U S coirtpAftie^ help 
the*r employ «> with dutd care 
Osuy abc->t 3« »0 ha% e he.Vd «tart 
day-care faattie'^ 

► In 195J2.a<rjarter of aa mothers 
ftoi in the work force istd they 

WOUidM' tfAdCilUil'ethJd**^ 

Were n^.iiJ^^le 
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--^^.^ wuuM jnw lor work 

rwsosaWy poced dak ew were 
liable An idiaiotal 13S siid tbej 



t-^ -'v* tlx doilirs scttaiK »s«Je 
Pf«« la 'xni* for day ciTf m fi*x2>l« 
UwRt p!a'.» or thry proT>3r mfofraa- 
Wcj aad z>tln<a] »dvKe OJy 230 or 3C0 
cw»|aoi« have Mped surt dukka/* 

It » VkeW this more »6is«> woold 
t*r t.»e job mikti «f tf«y could fiad 
ZOoi djiM CUT. la lSc 1S82 Cfc«». 2S% 
cf *J Donwcrkicj i7«d>m with prt- 
-Jdioo^rs said th*)- woald VrA for work 
" "rfasT^"^'- — ■ 

availibie 

wOttW work more 
hour* If hilf the 
'vocnes diiauns they 
•e to ccc<tnia«d 
V ^to»orkntJ)e 
19- . the Ubor 
force »ouId gtia 
WO.OW worker*. 

Coi'x-alita Uri- 
vers.ij ecoacaut 
r>a*-a E. Blood. 
A »sxxm. I&deed. 
«orae costpOMs art 
loo&aj: It diiU ore 
as a itmutAz d«>' 
▼ice. e$p«ciallx id 
rftncal food temee. 
aod ho»ptuI jobs, 
whkh depend oa 
woroea «orkm. Bet 
the Kspetus b 
»ag eJsewhere, Faced 
wtih a local Ubor 

sboftaj?. Echo hxy 

M»r^ Ltd at JUko. Mocstao. Ker 
im entxtd pareau to hire co for awia^ 
»h»t£a bv keeper open lU oo«e day 
S^k^^ ^ h«« * da,5 a 

Eiitoin Kodik Co beJps Kx Aaeiv 
can eraployees k>ok for dsU cw Jq 
iditiOft the co(S?ai>y b expcriaeivtmjc 
wnh »t^»h*na2 Two Rodwter (N. Y.) 
moih^ »-ith yosapf ehWrei) »ptt ther. 
LlJe profe«ioa*l recre.ter"'. their 2*^ 
boor »tu)ts orerbp on Wednndan. Ko- 
dak aJJjws op to 17 werta of m«aid 
e to care for a apooae. paimt, aid- 
thiM or new baby, indadiai; adofited or 
foster cUJren. "We haT.-e a lot of money 
tn'weiiea m tfa*ft«if Thb u protMtibc 
our lavtsi.'.^^U" it<!Unx Maiy J 



najrtoB. Kodak a corpontf eaploye^ 
UtMD» director. 

Corporate effort* to hdp woriLen 
cope with rkkrir parenta are niU pnai- 
tire. Kou wocaen most fiod ad hoc loJ* 
Ooe*. A qaarter of those re»poQuhSe for 
^A^^ ttteuded leave* or 
cA (San their rode hoarv The chai- 
icace IS to keep thioi on the as Biuch 
a» P<Msa»Je by pewiinj locxal aopuxts 
for the putntj. As the presacres^b 
bor ahorUce b<dd, coroparJes wia also 



Mcee-l ih<ise »,f wt.tes. Icaai^r*!^ 
mae,> fnxa Lata Amenci lad A*;s 
has accounted f^r « nfth of \ntnca. 
pojKiJaiioa RTOwth tn the ISSOs. Cos: 
pared with the ruti^e^bon), MMc.,crkftL 
»re vo«=irer sod thej faasiles are Lkn 
•? 7^y^a>«>hortofthew«rkfvreei> 
ahittkffii but f»ore of rta oenibers 
be Kicfc- Hopaajc or Asiaa. 

Thrte changes have sigsificaiit 
otjofta for the t S »ork forr^ A L 
P«poctK>rate ta-nber of these votthN 



hare to toktfe^ 1 ^'"''^^^ of these yo^t>^ 

^ h»ad<d b> a^c^'Je 

fi*r<rvv h Biaont) 
c»C5(roaa::**« man-, o! 
today's adtt'v i*ck the 
MiiS to £r.: d-c*B? 



m 



Onr.loLiMer 
vdfcrwauwHtxr 

Commkfa:fCcSigt 

vordprocasirjicnd 

xMooLJftrfmpLntr 

ftoaorhJIs 

forfeit 3eia««ty or satns if they ire 
forced to take time off for family m 
^ -I rea^ tJank demojtraphii «e 
7^' fVwdnufl^ 
wort aad famiry reseireh director at the 
CooTereoce Boant 



It has been a loBK time aiore America's 
popcUtxw profite bore mod) nt^ 
»>i»we to the pwty that landed at Pty 
mocJi Rock. Kow th» caXkn of ethiw: 
rty aad social fiox h danirmj; anew It 
B bcoocnmjc leu wbte and more Scaa- 
»^<f*ahng Birth rates amoag Made* 



r,eBt T^elr 
kids face worse pros- 
P«« at a taae of dra- 
matic techaolo^^eal 
A daKsrbeai: 
t*nn, Q&dercUss. 
describes <M>er.» who 
*t froa soch dsorjra* 
O'Xed back^rognds 
that— wiihooi later- 
reaCwaorasocttJ car 
ac5e— ihe> mav cerer 
t*^^erapteyah:i <pa^e 

«f<cn!:> rjwr 
itje»— are caa^ht ^i, » 

cyde Afc-^^t a ! 
.quarter vf a3 kids are ! 
j wwnoatof wedlock to pareatt»-hif -*f¥. t 
; poortj edoated frwjaeat;, youa;; a*l 
un^ki.^, »a>» Ce..rge W ashman 
tni>erM> » i>4r LevttaA. lo the U S: 
ib<wur of an rarna^e, fai Femle^ 
Headed ho^ 1* are nore than f->«r 
times mor* -^'j to be poor ihaa are 
iw*.pareftl fa-ni'^ A $urJ.ae ore 
in four m<^ben of the r,{ 20(» 
now entensi: fo^t gnd^ « i^^.^ „ 
P«ert> * 
Part of the pr>Ne-^ ts AHi jurtort 

thea- keep In IStt nore than hxlf ill 



wmcgmg: aiST c Romw amp too oropouts 




► Arooog white Ift- to 21y«r oW*. 
iae% have dropped out .)( Ljih school 
AnwoR Uxfci the rate fa 17^. anwnc 
IIispanscs29;i% 

>^ The h:^ schod dropout raJtMn major 
ca»cs. whar jnjiwritkri are coocentrited, 
rarjj^ from 3S* m NV* y<xk to as hi^h 
» 50% m Washinjiiion 
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Start, to jauS*' 

1 . ^ , clf*r If n.a«nty 
»ktl s R^: uf- 
k^Kvi: ted verb gmW l.V> wjj •if' 

0.^!3?i?-<f> wrl^ fa* 

0^:al 0* WJr 



A5 0 ty^^tt 
wtadtoosi. V>'ork 
cdisU/ttoycur 



\^ 1 



( nxjOim with ciiii-Kp9ori ordtrs re 
( cerred ks» thu t!:« fell irmtsi is*. 

( Ar>o(h(r x»pcct of che prrctt> pr!>Dl«7 

i »ge JI«l222. vf Xiay sjo«J^ 

I «s »ori: p«it-»an* f^ far i^'^ p4> 

, pnpdicu tia: aK*!^ lisaa i»»tiic-is vf 

»>rpr caar* r»rv wtr . »-'><r^ 

arc o»«i. uaw vrr^ t^jt .jt*.. c>r 
! TO^t vf £/J*'-»- PtTjjcr«^^ f-^-f^ 

prr^i av a^jTr**-**-',**! •■>j>ir>n i»i t>i v» 



crocks (!aa<!TisUj:e<i bj daowtsouw. 
bck of fdcatxn, aad tutfua;.? tonv 

U»Qr •uo Aa& D, McUbgh^x A>- 
read) «Tipiv w art tares to reach 
farth"^ SJ>J (itt^txr aJofS^ labor 
<iTjirj<' WK-re ircriMiO- pilch- 

W*3^t^«*i »l bvgt fpag« 13>vlL 

Jf^ocL*. c>iMit«> <ari> -.^iTrr'.boo. 

i:r»m AH i-urt— ^ '^'^ earfiw 
t«h i»j.»iT>.'rk prTCrar» aa«i pumos^ 

o«rrprv"i • -fiv f trr»- oi^<i Ha.! 'J 
atse jrs^/.'-rwiD'^ CJ tNssr Jttdi ^xhtnr- 

go* ■^urt <^jou»g dfuMrm nuch 
> 'iT^rr ^1 n-^fk CifCJi^^i thrr piT 

' f ^ f^>rt «B>i^,{ pn^trran for 
^-lA f Mv-j^f f.^:^ X. >v tin o*n ,\;»tiMW> 
t***-; ,** t 'jr*-* f»*vrJ -xs V ^if •f''* 



ooirt^, tfwraU. has 
naE> fac<r* C.^ea 
5ki''«f<J workfrs. it 
cars c^jcrade- a .'ob 
luk and iH vahje 
/!)rw<ww»«ai Or. t«? Co-^ With 
work ' wre jhortooo- 
it ctr b« C5«<i 
ty ''4*-*.V.J ' The 
d4>s c exaT.;!* is 
McD^aall* Cor? 
IVf«eo<4»at «» yoo^ 
workers wjthi poor 
fkJIi^. kac^>crg 

( of K» czaiii rrjCff • ;r:A ^F-^cur^-? ThiX, | 
, oa> Jlryga *i -v. B^.', I'/i ioo- j 

1 et> u> UKc yav jxiUi sn^ii-^ a^^.i ^ 

} 1 

!£iilXGtKCTH£RmStID 
{ BACK FROM RHIRUIlBfT 



back its Kcrhettktg 



is, ou aaxr. che j^^'mus); of AsiefV 
can jsa^t^firr^nfiji; MV^f hits vrnSien 

aad la* c(ic:p<iUr Ai>4 as th* ««)Ei 
Urn librw s?ic<fta*:« a*. aT* Jrrfl*. 

rrcrr., >-iar^ tjis l>»r. a ^^ 

*Si a?r iiR CV wwk tcrr- «!• 
/rvT iS"* « *5Cy OiI> vf tKoM» n£r 

afej^- taij OoorwTv cr^A-i-j ■ -J^ 
«'Hii;pi*r>aisdcuPjpar[*« -i^wn -zr-j 



0U)» PEOPU AHE AN UHTAPPH) RESOURa 

' ► Irs VjyfJ' '» tHjsc*: 

py; .//^t M W'TR.-d If 
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A t>pjnl Amtntxa who ht* 
mc^^ tV ac* of 65 cm nptxi to htt 
as iditxxu] 17 rtin. By 2X0 the U S. 
Naboul Oo'rfr foe Htahh Sutittes 
predrti ISt wpfcU-vie* « birth w2! be 
W yws for w«Bfa aad W yew len 
for tata. Todiy tSe 53^je»r<>U who 
taSin early retfftmst H esseotallx Esid' 
dk-zztd. »ai rrtataaeni nay hst till 
*s kcf ss hst cr bcr wort hf e <Jil 

Tfce sood beaSA, sJdOs. aad ««ck his- 
torie* of the "yeosjc okT an b^p the 
ca&o oct of fe* deaosnpbie fa. Teo- 



year*^ Soart cwapaDie* »re fiadasj j ia*or *o»xr. Bnijri ar—e* Oat | 
wiij* to re^ and etapJoy them. la . nsW>}ooths»«J<is«>ebecoc£feti5j , 
rionda. wfterr iKt of it» popchacn b j «Wi wuaiST*r.li.-IeKaJ aad i^einJ-for 

^ •* w>»-f»*tfood J eaio-ie»*5iC** Kaad Corp retearchm I 

rtactt rtcRst worliers la rttremeot rfl^ lay there* zk. eridwce *f thi* yet Bat i 
lot a < tbe> wire tha: t S-bon Latif>« 6i«t { 
Troy HjA, i«t out a call foe worVers | .uprove th«r iloil* to qoiLf- for the 
^^'i^^ "'t,^J*^*** "^i*" t '^^i*^ ;ob» uf the fi.i&fe or coopete I 
has lurtd <5 rttnees aa cSmcab. teDtn, To^!aT » «a.ni|:iart». oo arersge ar« i 



and ckrta aiace hat Koventler 

Xeepbc oUer worker* b the job icai 
kel woot be ea»y. Say* Ceessa Bcr*aa 



I frit ahouJd wofV Icojpcr aad be i»wbc^ 
i tire looffcr We shoold yet away from 
! the r^idit«» that jcoaJoR]C with ajrefiS." 
4vTJ^ AUn Pifer. cha^-raaa of the 
S'-aUjpwrl Isttjtute for PoBcy Analysii. 
Prf»r wly. drprted the Cajtiej:>e Cor 
I poratKo 5 Frtijtrt on A|cinc aiiTocates 
cort.f'aal ed^fsfOA led retra^aiafr 
"'ir^cjchwit oiw s voridst; We The et» 
f'Kij'.s ^H.^».3 be oo ika rtstJeu aj^e 
ar..«.i4 5«« whm LSe kids are gone aad 
."vw RftT*- abott a* high as you're 
C^sr.i'.tf^*nfhthtennii} It would be 
r»Of tf a t>t fti^ cocld be "rrpot 
he *u£f:e^t5 As a vbjoo for the 
ra'jrt"' that fernws a hu;:e a<fr^- r*^ 
I vnJerr,; what t> now aii ad hoc and 
fiAfhazard rrtrameg proorta. It abo re- 
; 'i^arv befle&!i. »yste5tss. sueh as 
f pf*r:aiVp«^/>(i^^(C'eras«dKsaKen^es 
: f' • ''■'*1''*^igri wodtm to mo** on 
Ma'>\ o^er^'ri farthemvore, doai 
t^"* I* pttl o« to paaicre foe CO 



W» »Jd3fd LSao the ca'jre-boni. M> 
Jack a lu£Vs<h«oi <*.ca'i<» OsJy 2? 
if T ad!ajd«2 CiecatM ak*IjS are at 
great demad But 
tie ent^ria c^a!d 
chasjce tinrard nwrt 
prefereooe for jkCii 
Thk year, U S bos 
p?tils. to ailay ?V>rt 
a^:e^. w>JJhIr»2>W 
fore.gn acr$e» on 

The idea of h05p^ 
tal$ auffed by 
rfci>d fvretjca pre- 
fessiOcaU a»2 tow 
paid ratr.e'b'jfTj jasr 
tori .3-v>5t we2 
*urof Lie Pal 

roreca*ttr Cystha M. Taoeben -They . e<«ft«fi> th*; wor^w^sr^ <Jw .^enihm^ , 
oaaJocdtorrtireandwa-'IVdder *iUi^^oik7^peo?V . ^^.^ i 
ly hate escaped Rea^aaera speadag adds, the I i. ^hoa'^j ws* -j. lijwspa- ! 
ciW :>ocaIS«onty. rsedcaie, a.td loeA ( r^ib:^ *i.ir'j^*^ 4Ur-*« th^ w?r i * . 
Kud aptodoff oa tmnutf. bortes hate , tJeos, F'wgn.^ &« *»ttdv •>r,ir. ' 
e.^ted px«t pow?> izbottg the <*l , own? cc«i'd be rw^jed u- iU, \ 
S<2J. reiaeami can be iwrtag If busih I »nd wArk f 
amcsale&woricattrwi*' ti^-^>ld.>r^ , ItLk- 




may roene hv3t ta drove* 

THEDRAWBRlPGEmiH 



Faced with bbor ahoruges m eartier 
Jjsae*, Ar*^txa has oper>ed tta borden. 
ImTi^nt*. i» sta a poV, opum— the 
wtU lard tn the kborrurkict outloolc. 

Foe CoeseH I'mrei^ •> eeofw^iat Ver 
fioo M Bii^ a^Vasha^g even r»re 
ip«s»ijprauoo wui mil eSorts to mte' 
grate m«p»eq, bladh*, 4>J .-ther naer- 
rt»(» trv the eeoooT»\ In a lecent book. 
Inmtgmfuyn Foltr^ and thf Amrn- 



trends bc'i t*^ i^^iTyr^^ \\«- ha^e a l 

Itsp^^^faii^.aoiT'haE^tha'viT 

•^f Ne» Ihnttitjiei^ f t P ,c\ a Wijdhr J 
BgWB ihak tank If »^ - ' ba-*. »*re } 

tha tV I i. wi'l faJ to *<!4re*s rw de- I 
mogJiphiC rfiiJ#ftges ui hct*^ } 

rwti rrporu | 



WIU IMJaiCftANTS nUTHE m GAP? 




► Oa."> tA IcjisJ mir&grw<i arc 
admtrd lof skills FajniTy tics of 
rdfiigw are- the- crttem 

► Over haL' ji ralsun lej^J on-iitgrant-*. 

tw saw the 19r/s 

► Some 2 lo < imilljoti i>);^ 
im«ij^?(ni:<. line m (h*- 1' s 
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I n ?Si era of prosperity, leg i^^ns of welfare mothers and umer-at> youths face dead-end bves 




ket's touRh ^.^rth 

s.-i* 1 puti t" 

u T»<>ro\jr "Tt/tn I can hav^ 



senes of teR)po<nT> />bs aft«r a dispute 
over pa\ | 
to tS; pisu u-^slu'ifri and (wHj ri^s \ 

^h'jt at a d'KtnXfivaif Bji now | 
maR% "f lV bmr#-ne& that mad* MiV i 
«*ukw fain-u? art >hotl*red TV j 
».,ts -v <^jn; ovrv-it fcovra nas t>*en ccn ) 
cmtravHi u»r>;«t> ci jobs that rtquar* i 
tkiH". far ^,/Vr OiAn Ma«^< The | 
'xj'i'' are ^*tv -tron): that Tertnce » 
*^v»r mak'' tu *a>i. Qiar^s M.'>fr a | 
p'^'trram <lrrctfjr ai th* W*-(»ide | 
t*r, » fstTf M<<4:i;ir> hoar^-Vrctf^ huig^ out | 
\M'*ni p*<f V jct^ a» Ma'*;jr« can b«- | 



tioiated front the &at»n s tcozxmk and 
50C»al nuiTUtream. 'Pis* kjpon of chron- 
lca^, on*-ji;'Jo\<»J naies and we-!fare 
raoth^r^, concw.t«t«l in ^rmt-nidttf, 
d«pern<i> poor, mner-otj iwghbor 
i»oo«c!s. n*.ribtrs at i»a&? 1 J» million. 

That figvirf contiAun to mc^nt de> 
»P't* a say^ tcorvo.Toc expansion j 

Th* nsiftjt tM^ ol prr>sp«it\ l<fi thos« i 
»nihoui a hijjh school ifJoina un | 
touched, ta)-* John D Kasarda an | 
wwiomtJt aftd chairman of th* Utavtr- j 
«♦> '^f N,>rth Car^JiPa » Jxxwiosrv Drpt | 

'T>>*v »*r* rot tv*7> on the boat 

s/Tia'] v,z<. ttm<frb*-ra>AiCmj. geO' 
n'axjhi cnm*-v an.i jji? war*, ar*' shak 
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iRg th* <r>nipUetT>iry of MANCMCOvn 

^'T^Lr^Z "■^^^ 

tighteB. businm has "^ixaiglittuanck 
l>ei?un to worry ibo«i asDonJUsUr. 
the grymng pocJ of da- ^ 

jobs. And th« of »A<Tttf-,««3Wer 
fjulare* »r* stagxenac For xmt.fcH food 
TTi* catwfi spends $20 

ons Cinng for low. 

birth* ft£h: babWs bom co'tporrmlktSe 

who are h.gh school '"^^^^ 
dropoGU costs laother «»»'*»J*>n' 
$188 nj3l«on per jear 

The gnyn-th of the ODdercku k the 
resuh of many cocsplex forcet^fnxn 
racwra to the frustnticn and tpathy 
that pen!»tent poverty can prorolce 
-it s very diffjCTjJt to point to any on« 
thing a aa environrsenl where so many 
Ihan^t are hosale," sa)-$ Darid T EH- 
wood, pfwfessor of pcbLe policy at Har^ 
vard I'crrersity "Bat e%Yr>ooe arrets 
that aa these nejative thiTRs txast 
to feed on each oOier making it more 
djflfkvlt to blch 00 to any »injple 
solution." 

KMOwuooi^MTiMivL* Among the 
most po^ttn factors b the tw^tiered 
ecc'nony 71^ econony's general weak 
new dumc the 1S^0» and earty 1990s 
'hit pec^>Je at the bottom of the barrel 
the harawt,- sa>-s. Brookings In&titu 
tjon eco>»mist R<*ert D Reschaaer 
Surtixig in the l&TOs white women, 
baby boo^r^ and immigrants (toodcng 
th« ;ob cArket ^ave rnade it even more 
imf rr>habV that le^s-educated blades at 
the end <A the huTUsg »juette wffl le cho- 
sen for job^ 

MeanwhiV. . th 
past two decaAs. 
raanufArturir.g In- 
dustrie ^-^aaJly 
\ar.feMffOTii the 
Som^ cJosed 
down, ^k^^red by 
iiftierr^atfcnil comfet* 
tion Other* mo^ed to 

I forAfXittM, sprawljsj^ 
suburban 'jract* Jo-vl 

j 25 years ago, half of 

• Mi1uaukee'» yA,\ 
I *«rr of *he hagh 
, payi'.g b'j^A-olUr 
, t>T*' Toiiv Ie5<i 
, thar» S-r ir#- In 
' Mher cit^s^ th* 

failoff 1* even 
1 rwre dramitj*' 
, Manv -f the 

• Tt-VkirT i-->h<. are 

kr..^wW^'e inter. 

te ^(>)Iiir 





»i kasi some coSege educatioo. As a 
resuh. empteymeoi of the pooriy edq- 
calcd has f a3ea sharply That is partie* 
ola^ true of aduH blade mates who 
bvc in ctic*. Only half of these men 
wort, even part lime; as cocrpand with 
8(»t in 1969, according to Kasarria, 

Unrrmfty of Owago -odoJogis* VNU 
bam Ju!m Wi!soo. aolbor of T\r Truly 
Duadvantagrd. argues that antidts 
oriaunatioo legislation and afirmalne- 
action progra^ns may have tnad^enert 
»y compounded the probtens Middl<- 
ciass blades, who eoold take advanuge 
of new joh and housirg <^pwtumtje* in 
the 1960s arid after, fied the ghettos, 
Icaviftg local schcpc^ to th* poor and 
removing imporUnt role nsodel*— 
adults who woric at s^ra-'v yA^ Those 
left beh»d no kmger hear about work 
}pportunities. en the hxhx of wak-'ag 
op to a rmgag alarm clock » ahen 
"Yogag^ters are growicng a conv 
moriA wfcere p»oj^*s li\e^ arer, t org* 
rated ar>4nd wvrk;* W^U-^n sa>s 



IM CHILDREN! RAYS 0?F 



Even when joM are 
a^TiiiUtk are ^er 
certed a5 true c^Rportu 
nines becai ' r*> i$ 
low and pro for 
promotion are v»rt«aIH 
nO "Places gi^e joy a 
say they are not 
hinng and come back m 
a few rawths." com- 
plaais Core> Xewsome i 
a former raemb^'r of 
Madn's gang In some j 
tight labor mark«U. 
fast>food res Uu rants 
pay nearly twice the 
Runimsm wage, but lo- 
cal youth uDemp!c>- 
roenl rat« remain hrgh. 
"■Fwt food place* aren't paving enough 
i»t for what they want y<Ki to do." f , 
Newsone The hicratA-e alternative — 
drug deshng, panjang, aM theft—have 
DO shorug^ of recruits, th^gh. 

The allure ^^^ cnmsaai activity is often 
attnboted to the duuKegration of the 
black famiJ) In 1960, 3)^ of black fam- 
2ies wi'Ji chiUren were headed by wom- 
ttL Todav, half are 
wxuAM TRA^r Ontrar/ to popular per 
cept>on, lh< kftfc rale for unmarr<d 
bls^k women actually has decLned since 
19^*^ But the mamage rite aravBg 
bJick ««]>en has drof^ied even more 
shaiply— as has the b.rth rate to nsar 
ned «om*«— so single women $uU bear 
nwre of t.*se con»nuftjt> * bati^ For 
Wilv.n (he explanat^n is the shortage 
rtf marriageaMe" bbck men. "The in- 
«eai>ing tnaWjtv of man) Hack men to 
supp^rf a fam.i> is the dn.ujg force 
beV Jid the ri^e of femaf^^h^ado^i hojv** 
hjSds." he says 

UKoX &cier.tj.-t.N though. b<- 
that cu'ttiral facto--^ ha^e Uroire 
at l*,L.-t a)» important as economic f^an 
'If > ^jf fuH em> 
pl'.sTient >ou are 
' S«>«J^g to have 
a" t^'xierclasA," ar 
, g'- ^--/Ctal sc,*Ti 
tist Cr*rVs .Murra;^ 
"We d'^ not know 
how li/ diange t^-e at 
t.tad<K cl t!\tti ad'/" I 
I*^-r!i^ wh^ ha'i 



SionruiuQu. ...tflyg 

ftcnaWorc for r»x women C^tnho&pttai care for 
kwbuthwegi^ babies. 



ChJdhood unnMmzatxM 
Preschool eduoboo 



. SI 0 tn Uter medjc^ costs 



W 75 m s^peoai cdixa-uoo. 
« dfare, and pmoB\ <]osis 

. $6 ta the <T^ oj repeating 
•4U iaavvnc»wrwcM04uw(,TOvir *«i«Mut 



Rrxncdalcducaiton 





growr, up m the 
«ftd*reU.*A'' Mur 
rav i l^xj t*v-.k 
L^itny Ground. 
faulu^ federal weJ 
f<»T* p^V, f r dv'- 
CAuragtsg marriage 
and »ork »hjV re 
arding out-of-wedfock 
chM^^artf.jj yiM i^nenv 
p'ov rrrfrt 

It V r * 1-,-.^ a-'^f! 
4>'V tfiar* e.er f.* a fa 
t^«*ti.>gr r» re<f"^ifi*i- 
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I puiur*," idds Sluart Butler, Arector of 
. domtstx. policy »tud]e» « the cwis^rv* 
I tive HenUge FoundiUon. "The ss 
I tampUon ts th»t the go>enirnent will 
I Uke ore of the piobJera."' 
I Cer:aia!y. most «eUire programs do 
^ lule to encourage work- Vftin re^jpt- 



eats who wix to »ork weigh th< b« 



' P»yirg f^bi for wbch they're qualified 
1 a^'wt the k»s of welfare ber^fita, 
medxa] i>b?5ts. sod the additiorul bur 
; den of child care. nian> f.zut the>'re 
better oS £ta)inK home "The aysiem 
gOfi JTOoad and chokes you," »a>'s 
Bonita WIbaiQ5, a 24-yearckI nwther 
of fix «ho hves at th? Mi}wauke« Farn^ 



Dr James P Comer, professor o. 
Lhild p3)chatr>' at the Yale Child Study 
Center. »a)-a children of uneducat^ 
parenu are less likely to de%'ek>f *nt 
early language skilU and excitement 
for learning that wSI {prepare them for 
achooL Fully 60% of daughters of suigle 
» omen « ho are on welfare for 10 year* 
or more will find thenuehea on welfare 
for at least a year donng adulthood. 
Urban ln»trtx.te economist lubel V 
Sawhill « omcs that underclass commu- 
oit^ea will t>e "^rtedu-g grounds for an- 
other geceratioa of poor people wiJi 
httie hope of becomng part of t^. 
mainstream." 




tAviTNSOUiAi iJ> Cnsis Center 
trammg are a f o- 



thidm suck as 

iisadtcyiiagcdkidi 
m Sm \9rk * East 
iiarim. nof be tkt 

ihe<y(Uo'poirrfy 



cu» of tfti new $3 
b»!'iot, rt- 
iom bill i^Ttitafi 
in Congress 

\Shate\tr the 
causes of Jh* ufi 
derclaxs rfter^r^^ 
tw>n th» ^» Rv 
<4u*>t<on th*t. the 
^ c^n^equencf^ fyr 

I black (.ftuItrfH ha\ir been dA4strr>us. 

Thr«^JsrwT5< (>f th*nr. t.p*rei at lis-a>»t 
j *ome ume m fo^^^riv. c^^p^nKl with 
I one-fc»an> of white chiliwr On?-third 
I nf black k}di> are poor for '^\tn >earH 
I or rr.'T- Ard thw^ grv«»nK (jj> ^mx-r 
, j are m^-re t'k*I.» to becom* parrrti^ 
: l^i<^m**K(^ *t in, erfr\ <ik'«' In turp 
jj fhfvr babi*^ are at r^V fr-.'^ii 1 * tiri^i 
weigH wfii'-h tiTls U> ir r. t^♦- 
, I chance^ of t-m n J^rwg*' i*'<iminK 

f I 



To break the chain, loroe black (ead- 
tn are calling on the black middle class 
for distance. Others are saying that 
poor black* themselves must accept 
greater responsibility — and that their 
communit> offers posiu^e nwdels. too 
"Diere are kids who are not on drut^ 
and twuger^ who are r>*A. gett>. 
pregnant, sa>s R^rt L ^^oodson, 
1 president of the )^ astir :;t<«icbased Na 
f''yiA\ C«iter fo- N?j£*;borhood Enter 
( pnse. which encourages tenant man- 
j agement of public housing project* as 
j well ais oli'.rr c"winunil> self h«<p pro 
I gram*! ' tte nieed to learn frwn people 
I «h<> are succes^fol 
I irrprovinii ihe school* tK*t poor chJ 
, dren attend & critical as well (page i25> 
1 5o IS reaching the chjld b^f^^re •icho'/l 
, la.*; jear ihv Coumjttee for Economic 
I I>e»e''>fHTi'('rt. ^ corpi^rit^-f'jrt'lri r*" 
j search groui rwromended $11 t hixr, 
I r jdd»ljfini '1 sp^ndjig ort pri-rut^l aire 
I *nd numiion for pregnant vt-.m^ri ^nH 



t «st disad*-antaged kxls. Their point a 
Ml intervening at an early ige may 
well urprove a chiM a lifek)ng prosp* its 
(Chart, page 123) and save money on 
other social proems, such aa welfare, 
down the line 

Some experts belie>e that expanding 
programs such as Medicaid and Head j 
Sun a only a first stepc Harvard lec- t 
turt- Lobeth B. Schorr says that socal J 
servxe agencies have to do a fc«tter job { 
of coordinaung the services they Jebver j 
to poor families, who often suft^r from 
a spectrum of problems. An agency 
that provides preschool edueatx>n to a 
^Sld without addressing a parent's d^ 
|«ess.'on or the chiU's oears]ghte<ines$ 
won't help much. The programs that 
work best are comprehenarre and mten^ 
sive." she says, 

■fTHKuiTm Encouragug the empk)y- 
ment of yoang adult* a ai^ovher neces- 
sity. In Boston, a succnsful business- 
backed program is tea<hiag 150 poor 
adults such workplace skills as r^m^ 
wnting interviewing procedures/ and 
telephone euquette. James B Marshall 
Jr^ who ts m charge of the program, 
uys many youths are intimidated by 
the prospect of (eavuig isolated ghettos 
such as F^XMiy to w^ in a dow> 
town glass tower Other progra^ns that 
Prtvjd btensnre remedjal education, 
job t.^ung. and child care ha\> helped 
bng term welfare mothers enter the la 
bor force 

North Carolma's Kasarda believes 
that suburban <»mplo)ers mujt reach 
out ^s well through job information 
netwo^'-s and provide transportat^ 
pools Marshall saj-s that employers, 
who are often reluctant to hire inner 
•Jiy youths, "have to understand that 
th^j personnel in the next 10 jeara a 
going to be different from what the) re 
used to" 

This reahration is the product of d^ 
rxygraphK trends that in some areas 
are already producing labor shortages 
among juung, entry-level workers 
However, federal poLQ-maker^, worrcd 
about yawning budget deficits, seem 
unhket) to bunch a major new effort to 
address the ?r>bleris. There ♦* btUe po- 
litical gain to be liad from aiding the 
power lesii underclass, and indeed, the 
Presidenual candidates have not Uken 
up thtJT cause 

Yet, argues Princeton sociologist 
Richard .Nathan if there was e\er a 
time to vkorx a; thes*- mues. its now, 
A* hen there a * dec{m.ng lat>or f'>rce ' If 
Am*nca this opporbin>t\ pass, it 
wd\ do *i i i.vkn socwi ai'id ecvn^-m- 
ic pen! 

irfft ocf* f/ifrrtfr, ttf Utlitdukre end hetth 

H Ho-um 'jd.* ty Bos''.' 
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A quarter of high school grads are only marginally derate— andieformcrsdibagreeon whauo/ix 




Aiamam hare a)- 
wiyt u\td » tot of 
thfir schooh. CcrV 
hit the frontier 
wnh the Uut« 

lcnnts.M<ufeU.S. 
miliury aight by boKuring high 
tchool tottKt. At hs most funda- 
mfntil. democncj upi'rei to , 
produce Kt Ate. mpomibie oti- 
tens Bat socul ijkd econoirje 
ch&nge las continually reshaped 
what school is expt^«d to do— 
(rom tnning homemakers to fo*- 

A new call for tchool rcfom ts 
nnguig across the tand This one 
ts diifertnt. The nations economx 
problems are being placed at the 



tchcolbouse doer. Economic growth. 
coropctiUveoc**, and Irvmg standarcb 
depend hearily oa maVmg tnTcstments 
m homan capital That means attmdmg 
to (he state of Amtnca's schools. 
Una womsome state. Although tof>- 



Some 35% of the nation's 
1 1 th graden write at or^ 
below this level ^ 




ranked US-stu<Jerla compare weU vwth 
their peers ut indistnaiized natioas, ^ 
the rest do Mone. One milbon yourg 
people dn^ out of high school ever) 
>ear Rates approach ut some uiner 
atKs. Of the 2.4 nJbon who gradtiate. 
as nta.'ky as iS% cannot read or 
wnte at the e^'ght^graoe. or 
-funcOonaWy hterale." level, a^ 
cordtifg to some estimates 
'. Most 17}ear-otds in schcol 
cannot sumtnarue a newspa 
• per article, wnte a good »et 
\ ter requesting a job. solve 
^ rrai-bfe math problems, or 
follow a bus schedule 

What's needed is a do- 
or-die battle to turn the 
£<chdoh around But the front 
lines are weary— and fresh reoviiU 
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ineni and nonnal attnt»on. 
America cowJd nttd to re- 
place 1 r&)i!ion teach- 
ers— half the current 
force — before the end 
of the century. But only 
8^ of today* J G rmllion 
college freshmen »ay 
they're interested m teach- 
ing, and half of those v\W 
typically ..Sange their 
Durtds Worse, half of aJl 
new hues leave teachaiR 
withm w^tn years. And 
wrth ahorugts of educated 
workers Jowrunfj through- 
out the economy, schools 
will be competing with 
other lector* for quabty 
caodidates. 

UMOM*.' Tie d^rmand for 

hoo' reform has been pe^ 
vv'iatuiR since the rrud 1970$. 
#hen deelirung results on etan- 
ihrdmed le!>t^ »t&ed cvncem^ about ba 
sk skills U exploded m 19(3, after the 
.S»Uviwil Cvoimuv''K>n on ExcelleiK.€ w 
Education relea&ed a Satwn ai RtsK 
Warning of a ruing ttde of rnediocnty 
iQ publu. Hhools. it oiiled for ngorvus 
acadcirtK t>tAiidird$ aitd a »uiKLundued 
tHMiitJonal high ixhwi » 'jm uium wf hi* 
tory. Western literature, foreign Un- 
guag*^. Kience. and math 

Cnt>cs 5UI1 blast the report as ehttst 
vr wk.fr»mii)k'i«<i Bui few denv Oui wur 
K wols Med fixmg ' If a wmjuny 
luming out 9Cf lemonv. »t wvuld re- 
think the *ho!e productwn process, ' 
M)» Albert ^hanier, pre^tdeni of the 
AmerKan Federation of Tea<.her$ .AtT*. 
ThL;» to not a 4ue*tK)ii vf * recalls 
The system » producix.g temons " 

Most AmerKAns M-ant to 
do somethmg about 



tu In a 1937 Hams Poll, of those 
surveyed endorsed the prmcrple that 
"for the U to become competitive, we 
must pay nvore for quality education" 
and get "tangible t-sults." 

The tncky question how to get those 
results. Educators are sharply divxied 
Some endorse the ull for »tre»gthening 
the traditional currteulum AFT a 
Shanker *ould give leathers a freer 
hand to restructure the classroom envi- 
rotimenu Others i>*y KhooLsi must uke 
oil ikew family-iiKe rot(% to nurture the 
growing numbers of poor or troubled 
kids m the system 

Predtctably. cvnservauves deride the 
tdea that schools should depart from tra- 
ditional teachtnii formulas to suit indi- 



vidual learning styles or 
to respond to students' 
social problems They 
stm* the importance of 
expectation and high stan- 
dards, holding up such ex 
amples as WkUtam Uoyd 
GarrKOn School, where 
ScQth Bronx kids from 
low income famibes test 
at 0- above grade leveb 
in reading "You don't 
change the principles of 
medicine when patients 
ha>e poorer health or a 
poorer state of nutntion," 
insists outgousg Education 
Secretary Wfllam J Ben- 
nett Vfhtn Bennett urge* 
school overhaul, he means 
r ^uft of power from the 
educational (Utablish 
iT.e&t— 'teachers' anions, 
administrators, and col 
leges of education^to par- 
ents, otizens, and state legisUtures. 

Tnditiotialisu point to Japan, where 
students seem (o perform as well a& or 
better at all levels than t & xids Japa 
nese mothers are highl) involved m their 
I children's schooling, teachers are re> 
I spected and well p. d, the sibool > ear is 

!l(m>:er, and more homework ts given 
"The Japanese system.' sr.ys Bennett, 
't* pretty close to a system of education 
that IS universal and of quaiit> 



u\** fftoogcnON. Those for whom tra- 
dition ts not -a panacea say American 
schools must change with the time;> 
They argue that the public school sys- 
tem was organized ak)ng factory linei^ in 
the 193^ by a society e]x.haru<i by 
mas» production Classrooms were sun- 
dardized. and decttions about teaching 
methods and content 
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w«re pusfd from »t»t< office* to »up^ 
irtcndrats *o prinspals and finally to 
th« chaClcw>eklinc hoe woricfrv teach- 
ers After a 6(Vrrunute class, the beU 
fang t-A pupils nmtd oo "If the atu 
dent a viewed u tn inanimate object 
'^ving oa an awembly hne, this make* 
perfect lense," Shinker aayr. 
'wo»»oyo»«.Y oescitaormi.' Succeasful 
compawe*.^ aa Xerox Corp. Chaorman 
David T Keama rx>«es in Wmning tht 
Brain Race, "have dtscar ' xl the a-rha 
>C outmoded, »nd IhoroosWy discredited 
practices that are still m pUce la most of 
our large school dotrKts. top^wn, coro^ 



mand-cootro] mafkageroent— a syfem 
designed to atifle creativity and indev^n- 
deot judgmenu" 

To education reformers, it » slgmf^ 
cant thai the Japanese themseWes are 
beguuuDg to worry that their ration's 
teaming style, heavily based on rote and 
memontatKm, doesn't promote creatrve 
thinldng and Rexibte akilU "In Jvpin 
LVy do harder and tonger what we do, 
and get t)etter resutta, argue* Adam 
Urtansb. prtudtni of the Rochester 
(N- V > Teacher* Assn. "The purpose of 
reform is to do it dJIea^tJy— <<> ^haJ- 
kngc the fundamental structure 



indeed, concerns about basK sKkils ^ 
alm<*y Hvt produced some improve- i , 
menta along traditional tines E/iucatiOn | 
al Testing Service <ETs), a tesving j j 
and-researr^ orsramiation ba!>ed in j 
Princeton. .\ 4 . reports that test { t 
s«or» m math, reading, computer h- i j 
teracy, and science hare gone up since , 
the (Tud 1970s Most of that came from j 
m*. kids, who ircreased from 1$^ \ 
to of all schoolchildren But the j 
bad news b that wc haven t budged m 
improving higherorder skills, critical ) 
thisksig skills; sayv Archie E. La~ 
Potnte. head of 1:7s s National Assess- 1 



BUSIHESS IS BECOMING A 
SUBSTITUTE TEACHER 




Kew Yoti'a Chcou- 
cal Bank has an 

slamung problem. It 
haa t? ffiterview 40 
high school gradu 
atea to find one who 
toakea it through the 
bank's training progran- for cew teUera. 
The Chen-jcal reaction? The bank has 
t^ofAei two schools and ta he^g form a 
high school debating league. Chemical 
Chairman Walter V. ShipJ^ bebeves pa 
rental isrolreinent a the ideal Unforw 
nately you don't ahnys have that comm.'t 
ment fro'a parents, so businesa must try 
to find cfiore way* to (Ul the gap." 



Passion fco- sdwol reform a Fnppoig 
Coqvrate AmerKa. It is manhahsg re- 
sources, energy, and i&Auence b> aaprove 
educatioa Kundrtds of partnerships are 
blooming between school and business. 
They run the gamut gifta of equipment, 
paid w^k-stxidy programs, teacher train- 
ing, and iiteracj rohmteera. But there are 
qoeationa about the efftctireness and 
reach of ihcs« programs. The btggest un- 
known a whether business will hare the 
patience to «uy the course 

Ulany joms^school partnerships hare 
been forged. In IS8I. Ktw York mdustr^ 
abst Eugene Lang addressed a sixth- 
grade dau at hia Harlem alma mater and 



offered college scholarships to aO pupti se 
who stayed m school Ke paid for remedi »t. 
a] and oounsehr^ strff nod became b 
Tohrcd with the bds. Of the M origua of 
pupQs who rtmamed b Kew York, (0 fiawd 
tshed lugh schoo'., and X are b college. 

the rmpc has been followed by c 
rations u well More than 1,000 t 
businesses have adopted the city's I 
pubbc schooS. The sponsor* provide roi 
untcoa and donate funds and equiptoent rs> 
At Tenth Street Clemectary School tn La n 
Angeles, 12& Aroo Oil & Gaa Co. empVn ^ 
ee»— from secretarxa to top brasa— he^ 'o* 
out m the classrooms, tutormg unmi^^af^ 
and mingnty stu<knu in Lnigtistv math ^ 
geography, and computer aaenoes. :ht 
Paoftc Northwest fieU Tekphooe Co. c Lk 
SeaOic adopted a local achooL But (ha ou 
modest involvement mushroomed u> ISS ^ 
tharika to Oar> A. Fnuell, PMis mw ed\> in 
catiomu reUtivna manager, who happeneii wii 
to be copuig off-hours <^th a;i apathetic 
ii-yearokl son. He tried to reach the bo; »< 
MwwcmDt heart-to-hear "o 

talks ar,d a cenea o^ nt 
'Adi>pi^^d^ kttera-whi-JievoKe^ OJ 
pngramcn mto OunetT, an out we 

reach progran encour w< 
agxsg kids to stay e ?u 
school Volunteer! '♦t 
from G5 partiopatin; ^ 
companies have ad 
dressed more that "ta 
300,000 eighth and tm 
ninth graders la 41 xh 
states "Business it uk! 
the user of eduation't 
product— students, and it ought to replen ^ 
tth." tays Pruxetl. now heading m edua 
tion foundation for pkb* parent, U & »on 
West b Denver. ^ 
Businesses are focusing on teachers, ai 'un 
well Two yean ago. IBM VicfrChaimisi Coi 
Lewis M Branacomb headed a Camegv be 1 
Forum task force that recommended high ^ 
cr pay, more autonomy, and national cor& >ts 
petence tesbrg for teachers. Hooeywet Sro 
Inc. sponsors a summer Teacher Acade ^hi 
my, where Minneap<4» high school mat! f' 
vvd science te&chers team up with re f^r 



StmtEUtntKtary 

pr^tsstOfialUadsa 
nciuredia 
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lorctxn to d«>e»9p cum projwu utmg | Rujf bet* wa hyjh and wh»v coian j 
e<l^ {tu^of tht»»rt cowjnjlen and esuiprnwiv j aiicr ITttv t». iwV pu»hwj« okktyk roO | 

d lOcaJi invwtuig Hoocywf li t»* from^ i of work life »o<i pn>ous* of opiwrtuiaty to j 
ed tquJpftKOt, Tohmtftn. «Ki tecimicsi | Iwls flouadrnnR on ihe inarpn». Th»V >■ 
»4vy»to$<hooh for2Dyt»jr».i«Vjr«*r»V j w» iie plan wh-^ iht Bootoa Compict, 
tivt 17^ milbon, aboot 2% of lU U S | a 1983 aRwiw nt brtw«n the Pnvate l» ^ 
jrtUx »>n>fiu, to phiUntiwpy thaw » dustr) C«unaU»lwaa<i th« achooi *iriten 



j jMTiX of E4>JcatK>nai Ptogrrs^ <vaf4V | p*<rir tuvonrj teim leamu-g. ^««ai«v.c«!> | 
j It 8 higher order $kill» that a aophao- < gitat^ and other oontradiUTnii j 
<»te<l econom) increaningiv ree^K i proac^*>«v p4trucu4*r*v fur do^dvaoUgrJ i 
"Over the kag urm. bitxr skilh on'v <hii4rfn for whom fvmal <lii*rooms | 
pve you t^*f nght to compete »i:aj»t | are iKreatenink, srroyrjd | 
the Third World for Third ftorid | f*fiwnat* a the d«>«ite thav rr | 
w»ge»;* note* Marc ^ Tucker, chainrun ( fwm a threatened With panUysa ^ 
of the National center on E<duc*uyft & { ana)>>w No imgW educatiwut phjl«k^ ^ 
th*' Ewiwnv in Rochester N V To ^ fh, can be expe<t«sl to win !h« da> ui a , 
achieve r*ore advanced Roate i d like to ^ cc^unto a& neuroseneoya *» (he I S ^ 
»<« a lot K** ol k)d5 tittung qvietiv tn ^ SVhav rrujj^hi work in a iJt:(Hncor.^ tut^ ^ 
rowi and « lot more deep'> enjiagrd tn ^ «rt«n Khw<?) i<tttnrt could create havoc ^ 
projecU Ui *hKh they are heavtj> invent ^ m jnnet-oty ghetto And there are no ^ 
ed. *h>ch require thew, to learr. a lot \ quKX fixe?. 'Imapune a buainew wjth | 

Tticker mayuin'"' Jut D0O91 fc)ds do& t i 60 touU> autoovjaous djvwiwns and 
kan «ell by Uv . to a iecture or } It'.OCO »v.h*»diane». each «sith iU o*-n \ 
reading the text lie aod others advocate t board of <i»rrtor» ard labor agree- j 



^^eDl^ ivluird Pi!Vti'r (L **»mbM i 

Ch»»rmKrt li B BuUvr N^' vfl'-ri U' 

succeed l«ve yearn 
TCACHxn TKOUMJL WVther a'» trv5i 
ttori»l*vr. vr radjcal reforri t>ell«:r 
acho^/is rr-'iuin mvre and belter iJirk\h 
er» Aod here there a tro«bk Mwnii« 
among ieather?. »rbo »re powSj pawl 
and gumrr itltJe e»'<tm. u at iv* rbt 
For years the numbers yf colleg* »ta 
dent* enUTui); teachuig ha^ b<eii 4* 
chne. *od those *ho do choosh le»«.hjnfi 
ofteo come fron* the boltwa quartik of 
their «.vtie);e The ahvrtagv a «*.utc 
for te»*.her» of math and soence ahd for 
(h« rwavntv leathers desperately need 



UB roiliion *ent to education. 

Not all eduaion welcocne rorpo- 
nte largeue. Some worry there 
lill be iinwrt attached 'We v? 
been in t*x burRv«» of education 
(or 1J6 ><an; uya Rocert Aatrup, 
;ee«jdent of the Mumetota Y^dua 
tym A»a., vhxh reprWrtU SO** of 
3* lUte* teacher "We wwiW 
He buiine»$e» to be advoate»— 
60t leaders" Joaa Ca.«ll», djtctor 
«t the B»rJt Street School for Oui- 
6eB In New ^orit. »*« « another 
,ny 'The besX thing business can 
^ for tc^iools n make it poaaitte to 
»mbine work and fanuuy. allowwg 
»orking parentA to g<i involved 
|Wrth the achooli" 
NAM> KNOCMw Dade County, Fla, 
Wta one »iKh expenment To eas« 
crercrondtfig and reduce working 
farcnU' ttreu, the *chool »y»lem 
**t up mauschooU in workplace* 
tut fall «*a>enc»n Binken Inaur* 
tace Group Inc opened the ftrvt 

lateUite Jeartuag center ' to t*nt 
eaployee$ It buitt a 1320.000 
ithoolhouae for W kinder«neF<r» 
Wid fint grader* The county pft>- 
nie* teacl^.en and Ux>k* 

In Chicago, local compaiuea, in- 
cuding Borg Warner. Sem. John- 
to^ Pttbltohing. and McDonald ». 
Vn<^l the»f own achooi PnvaveJy 
^Med tu'Uon-free ifie Corporate/ 
Community School of Chicago » to 
te k tabc»riU.r>i'i-fft*on l4dre«sing 
'i^ f*f tiem» of iniver<iiy school* 
enp'-^'mrnt n'.» at ISO null 
(Tjyk I.. AM 1.•^l;<J^e^. ftiM. nurvo 

IVrhap* Iht rriost ob^ioy^ role 



KMTVAJMtNO 

many poor yotdki 

isanoppmhtt 
tTifmttr 



to offer lummer and pe^ 
maoent ;ob« In exchange 
for unprorutg the achoois. 

Uul }ear, CCd Beaton 
companifv created summer 
job« for ^uOO students, at 
an average hourly wage of 
^39 Nkpot«on Eddit" 
Sanio*. 17 and a fc*nwr at 
Dorchetter High khool. 
got htt fint real job that 
way. Thia aummer he waa 
one of four fun-time tn> 




trma a|<jinrt>uatiK in nuuit^uanot en^* 
oeering at Beawoa Co Vtxler a •epantt 
prograok, c^iirapa: lea hired l.OOO hiigh 
fechook gndoatca, T2% of them bU«. ^r 
HupaaK. ttito permanent job* aUc yf 
fera joba aud couuseisng U> dropouu> attd 
l,4idaMc to ninth gr»>den 

tMTAR WRDCX. KtbuildinK A I^hw.-i My), 

lem proved toughen Reaing »ad math 
•oorca ro»c modestly Attetvdanoe went 
up. But Boston'* dropout nte ia ctuck at 
"The busineu c^mmunit) hta done 
ita ! thr-ti everyone 'a d^ippcomted vn 
(he «U>ool aide, declaits Ed« ard L Phil 
lipa. chairman of mstirrr The New 
gtarid. To dv* morp. h* aa)^ 'would be a 
pretty unfair burden on bu»ineji«~i WV 
pay hefty taxe* to support the »>i^tem 
alrtady' 

But some corponte leaden in»is\ 
even broader burden mu^t be b^>n)* H*\ 
old W McCraw Jr . *.Kairtiuui e»i*i 
itus of McGnwHill Inc, M^Wh 
pubtuhea Bt'slNfiby*. wElfc head^ 
the Business Co«n<'d fwr I^ecuv* 
Literacy. ftWd at mill«(>n» of U $ 
adulu « ho lack functj<«il rrad^ng 
aktlU Owen B Butler. ret«.red 
irhunnan of Procwr & Gamble Co 
fecu*e* on the very young "The 
\k t way for buslneas to invest in 
educating the diudvanUged a to 
reach them «arly By age 6 they're 
already ao deprived the) c*n'i bene- 
ti from schooling." he »ay» Butler 
buds »uch effort* as Svicf'fv'* by 
So. In that prognm, M\ftneai«.'')iS 
emplo>*r<i civic groups, and 
schojli ispcnt $<547.0(W th*» yeir w)fi 
earl) childhood health »nJ ed A* 
tiofl through the lofrtl i t- led W*v 
A departure from cofp"'"'*'^ r^*^ 
•<t* Nvt for buller It tu..k 
year* to devel«^j' Tartar ^'"r.trol 
Crest, )*arfi u. piaV* •> , ■ x *^r. 
our investment iV' we >it4^r-vM 
the econvrrwC* of <irJv '-'i' 
programs" For h'«», t^ie l"r»' ^n^* 
on eJ^catc-ri tv )v*t g*-*! !: ^a^.'-v^^ 
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t4 in poor commututjfs la rck modtU. 1 oftly »Ubl* «tttituU>cit m »om< tudi , 
ln<TT»»o>c P»> can help rccrurt ind Inrei A hindfu) of i&Mrcity sehooU ait i 



trymi: sthtiie diy care f^r tMnaj^v m«th- 
m. afier-Kho/i houri to aatu* kam- 
inC time, and jnttntive anu-dropout 
eouittelinj, Arktnsu. New Ywk Gty. 
Cabfonua, a&d MoonoU haw »urt*d 
prtkSndtr£»rtcn» for f(>urycBr«ld». 
"PeJuojx refonna are wasted ontm 
>«u do aooethiax about a«aak»^ 



1 rcuifi teathers. But »« far cfforta in 
. that dtfe<tioA have raised avenge atarx 

»£ salarKt wOy to the il^i.OOO nRs:«^ 
I hard!) enough to entKe uknted atu- 
! dcr>'« awBV from other profeuional 
' tmka A few Khool datncta, thou^K 

Mw pay theif beat or moat rsperioicrd 

teachert tevtral Xmn that amount 
To attract more teachera, 

Ktw Jtraey is expenment- 

ins with aHemativea to the 

»tandard<ert)rjation route 

ao that college grarfuatea in 

fieida other thaa ^ucatioa 

can come aboard. Ua'ms aih 

dioviaual alda. computer*, 

aaullite t«acht&K, tearo< 

Uachifif. and c\cn •witeh< 
to aucccred aemeatera 

can cut down the namber of 

teachen requsrtd u well 
UoviDC tttchtra who 

have been promoted i&io 

maaasemeot back into 

cUurooma couU be one 

iuOon to the labor ahortai^e 

School B)ttemt art rtotofv 

oui!y bureaucratic Acc«n^ 
to the AFT. from 1975 to 
ichool ddtrku Hzti 

ccte cumcutuD adnser. pr»> 

cram djre<tor. or other dHc 

worker for e>ery new cJau- 

room teac^ "Before we 

atk for addittonal funda, 

*e mwAt feoritf our pnori- 

tjear aays Mary Hat^ood 

rutrt)). pmideAt of the Ka* 

tjosul CducatiOQ AaaocutMa 

How tc< thnftk ataff and 
adrai>m»trative functio&a 
isn't the on}y thjnj; achoola 
can kam from buauKta. In> 
ctntrve pay caa t!ioi hetpi In 
Rocheaier. N V. Uat mr. AiAouioociAti 

leachen' unioo tat down rro^A^Mikjtt 
with admlrmtralon to bar 
Cain for achooVUaed ^ MOutmportoM 
akocymaboK and pay htkt* t^^ihvr^ 
of more than The new 
eofltract abo eatatbahed a 
career Udder with a u.f 

I* ntii of ao^atkd Wd teai:h 
en who ea^i earn up to 
r 0.000 per ) ear In the coo^ iw*««^fktoiv 
t itct'a third year T<^ ^) aKAitamUam% 
i >qo)rea them to accept aa 

!i)i»ment* in the lysteA «• t«ujche*»t , <*>amM>B ome— »»>d u- huidk a afwruge 
K>*ool». nvw ofun m th-.* htnds of mryxe n.f elasargom »p4(« 
teafhera They U I J«e Cha\ j aCHOOt. voucHgna. $ar Uv»ur> <.f 
J U»}woud» of ieach^jc, uwwi . GevTKc Wa>hijtijttoa Iruvertity £«Wvca 

I head I'rbanski | Khool^ mu?t awurse even m^•^ - ^ s 

, Rifachjsg d^adv fcrjuj*^ kMiK <». u^u*:h , th* g*^. tef^ ty w.^kwig rt*^j«-rx 
r»c»ihU>r^»CMdA alwj m*> rv<jujre exs«]r>d , I jfr. h'A a r>or»f.^t J o»(1y «>>»i'- 
I W£ t>.e tjaditj<^i rvk »f m^toeU— | tr^i LtMUii #ayj If wvrwn are go 




bufldmg." aaya rrimerKa CCO 
and aociai Ktlvttt William S. 
Woodaide 

Softheaitem Unmrarty ecoo- 
mh% Aodrew .<^im ufuea tSit 
an exiMKkd aehool year, which 
the Japcneae have abown bene- 
fiu mjdd)e<kM pup«b. can do 
even myre fgr poor kjds 
left to home and peer utJlu 
ence*. tend to !om cround in 
rummer CaUvmia * momnj; Us 
yearrouod »<hooU to UMrreate 



in^ to do aociety a wvik. the achooia 
muat reapond." 
I One w-ay to make i)ie achoola rrwre 
\ reapoostre to the titt^ of the autde&ta 
i u to foroe them to nmpete for atudenu. 
Some 30 yean a^o ecortomui Mdlon 
FWdman, a NoWi prue«viner. pn> 
poaed laavimc txiuchen to faimliea for 
the amount it coau to educate their kida. 
Parenu wo«kj aeicct amwog the achooia. 

"pajfwg** wtth the vouchen. 
ao achoob would have to up- 
Knde or loae fundm; 

Ahhou£h M .Jtool ayatem 
kaa yet baaed a Fb^dman 
vogcher. there b CKr<Kn|; 
auppori for th« ktea of pa> 
rc&tal choice to futer coo 
peUtJOQ, MCouotabOity. and 
puentat involvement The 
S'ationat Covcmon' Aaaa. 
bebcvea that choic* wtthm 
the pubbe achoob *caa pr> 
mote equity " Toor kida. 
eUima l{erttas« FoundatiOQ 
analyat Jeaiu)e Atleo. wouU 
benefit fivut. atnce weahhier 
familiea already chooae 
achoob by moving to com' 
nunitKa with food ooea. 

In the paat. tSouch. choice 
hu aometmea been uac<d to 
thwart »trffntM& la aome 
ptacea. ao^alted macn't 
achoob->the beat acfiooU m 
the dialnct— aktm off the 
community a beat atudenu. 
teavwc other achoob worie 
off "Vou don't improve 
achoola by runnifiK away 
from achoob." bns'>« nca 
Preaident Futrra Mmneao- 
ta a teacken are aumj^ their 
atate over Ha new Chooae* 
School pbn. wbch kU bda 
enron in anf pubbc achooL 
Other expenmenU uv oo 
the way Boaum Cmveruty o taiontr on 
the reoTfanuauoo of the trouUed Otei- 
aea (Mata.) achoot aj^trnL Nm Jeney 
haj becun a hoatjle takrcrer of Jeraey 
Cjty achoot«. whose perlomaace vraa 
cloae to meltdown But much of the aya- 
I tern at^Il » (^agued with inerta and ixaU- 
\ tat>0Aal neiAAi If there ta to be meaih 
tnsfut reform, adveraanea m the 
edoatjon commumty wx'jl have to cede 
cheruhed turf and oo^rate 
t The aJiemauve'— bumVtf\K awng from 
\ cnsia to cniua while prea«li&j|; over de> 

} are the cn>c*ble where ehJdreo do or 
I don t become pruductt e memben of the 
I «x>mm«My Kr children growmfi mto 
I ciOwi-t-^nd fi-r a Mcurty that wanta tw 
I prc»per-«>d«c»uwii a fu*i i*>o important 
I tc trM\t-\ ii»e atitiin <jw 
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J® ^ OUR MONEY 
WHERE OUB FUTURE iS 



Investments m ed ucation and tralmng voli yield su re-fire returns we can't afford to iimore 

!■ It I It - 1 I I I ' I ° 



yon Oira IS or tx^ 
cooie a aiarxK, yon 
wy r«i:utrr to 
vote. TV proem 
niitM ffxxn tutr 
^ to tUle, dmndiac 

«o th« rtqwrmrtiu of \h« loai bovd 
of tWeUont. Ra . OM Ihoj; it tnK KTou 
tK« MtMo; YoQ do D6( bm4 to be abl« to 
J»d Of writ*; TV V««c lUtttt Act of 

My U«li» inoec other daammtory lo- 
cal rpqu»mB«u, tStt hid knje da«ii> 
rran<ht»«d nithoBt of buck aod 
dajujyMUjrd cjtiKM. 

Yn toda; tK« pmoo ttho eu vote tut 
canaot md and write rmuin* dacn- 
fnAduftcd b mother. »or« f undimeo- 
lAl «<ft«. Th* nsM to rare « d«i«Dt 
wire «fld Duif a productive eootnbtt' 
tK« to MtK*^ ott't f»% be exrrvwd 
th« flLtmt*. 0* {«cri> cduatnt 
t}* wttiaied D»«fnftchi»<d. too^ 
H tK« unrcrt4(^)rd iWlvorkrr ooablr to 
J»d th* io6 to fi: hk uftftwded aMUi 
y*(i ihrrt't amsW mothrr unable to 
6ftd affordibW dty cart for hrr toJJW 
•0 Diat shr caa CO to work,. 

D* coM, Kajd, ccoMmic facta maVe a 
Wttj^liing cai« for actML Tbr dimt 
CMU arr clear IwomM aj« Ut. and 
unerajJojpmert aod *elfaje benrfiu uv 
(A>aout. B«ttK«ovrfi01«atotbe«ofh 
w»y it bitter tm AmetKR^a moai pro. 
iwut mocroe. ha pwplr. S» notbetoR 

vm •otm. Thr beafHouatm b Waalv^ 
iftfUiQ aM lUte cafMtab arouad the 
ft'vf tn wiJJ My iherf is do moory 
•vaiUble to wtxl h <diK&t»c and 
tniftwi^f tomotrow'a worV foew And 
rcrtftwiiku. auch at Ifrirefajt/ of 
Qu<ago pcvfctior and lusiyiss wax 
eoJunujttt Ca/y Decirr. whoar pK> 
M*m« work straaurcd the rate of f<« 
tujn to bmtnmta b hunaa caput. 

pffer Dial market fow tlaia^ 
lute t>ie mtoatch betweeo joU aad 
tVkLt Hut labor m&Heta take tnve to 
*rtck. and uae H of the meocv. A^ 
ready iuUm Kaa njffmd the cofue^ 
m the intmutjona] tnarkct 
pUce tn ti»e future fiercer eompetJUsii. 
j^^^»aAiA^ deuiojTaphior and Dew teeh- 



oobo cawfldeoujtd that akflk keep fa>- 
pnmnr. l£iioraac« coau far more LSia 
knowlnJi^ 

I* • $4 trin«» economy with a II «^ 
U» federal budget (here k aurtly room 
for ««CD« ahifU » apendinc away from 
pUBt and cqovoMsl Aod toward work 
<n, away from the a^ed aad towud the 
wnr yoanic and ereo awav from (qm 
■M toward people Wlior^er wina the 
Preadeotial rketvo oo Kor 8 ihould 
spearhead a new tutjooal oommitment to 
Aiaenea'a future by breatinjc in iU pe> 
pte. Whateier it taU-nev mmcy «r a 
«*l»otjoo of rwo wce o "the commit' 



tortt ahouU oome throuch load and 
wtr, TV federal corenuaeot. atatc and 
locaJ corcroifteota. buatneaa, labor, aod 
the electonte will all ha«e to do thev 
p»rt. What ahotild be done? He« ait 
tcm tusceaiHoa: 

• i*tW IM K**«a |»«^ ^ 

lw««i*i,.«t,»t^-EafIy inter 
*<n*»oo" by neana of pmchool pio» 
Crama hat ahowo prouo retulta 
NumenNU itudm deiriortttrate that the 
ypuaCrt" the chiU. the cwater the 
na payoff of an faveatment fat that 
chiU. Often moOf 
era beeozae la* 
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iKejr h*^t» nurture &nd »mua i tnny 
vie «thic in 0««r kiii 
For troy dolkr inmif<3 in prrKhool 

jrT»r<4(l Htid Si^ procnm or Trr 
ry Pr<»(ko«l pro£rim Yp»iUnu, 
MkIl, more than four timn thftt ft ouni 

alMfv. aad other omU. QuLtdrra cerolW^ 
m such profnnu arc noch mort fakrty 
(o cratfuaU frpcn tufh ichool and t<« 
cmplojrfd thio chDdrci) not tnrotM tn 
Ox profnma. Socnc eipcrti orpc ma 
tuiitt btmt&tMn, ujnac hetp M 
btpA to tft« iromb. Each doOu •i^ett^ «n 
prcntUl orr urc* n U>« €0«\ of 
ore for low Urth-wrtcht Wbtet. 

At Uk« monxat Ih* coummtni 
ipenda abogt SZ4 bill«oo ■ ycu oo the 
or* lAd edaciuoo of pmcho(>lm.Co(» 
pare Out wKh a tab of UE«m\ for 
one jrcv'i iptodinc «n ipMc rcMardt 
and t«dknok>0' Or S38 UUksa for a 
ck ym^i worth of irnbtar} rrxtrcK, 
derelopiMftt. kni tcttinx. Or «ompire A. 
even, wnh »pmdui£ on (he ekkrty. Swct 
1960. local procrii&k that tctKfii chti^ 
drra htrt tuffrrtd buiictt tvU in rr&i 
termi, while prpcruna beocfitinc the 



<irrtj have cro«'n fuu^r than oflati^n 
Prmatal and piykSoqJ prof^nma cwW 
rtMh fiwAt tlictbie particf«&ta with an- 
e\ul rbitdrnfi of aaywhere frvoi ^ 
Im to tlO bUlK<n. trftriA ettnate. In 
<rt%M% of 4UcK oaciutude, oUervc* 
lubei V S4w(uli. seoMT fetlQw at (h« 
VrUa lattituu a Wa&hts^vm, Vca i> 

tiM> w»tl» • ■■<l> t < n »r»>e»>. Finv 
there waa rcforra, there'i fe»ir.»c 
turinc. The woceu Ku b^tv but more 
haa (a be done to enable (he eat«o<ta 
•chooU to prrparc < MdenU for Ut and 
worl. Tha cro)d CBTohrt tean' matruc 
(jon. with hihlj ^MtiAeti "kad" icacK 
m. and new wayi to teach (hinlunx 
$l2k aa wcQ as the baaia 

VMiile th« ttnpetsa and finiaonc for 
ih«s* dunces tiuux cotnt a', (he atau 
and tocal krt\, (he frdmi c^enunen^ 
can ptay an tmportanl role a* a otMij^v 
for chasjre. The Eduauon D-pC haa ■ 
ouxfd rr on thia ftcofr. ttt rrport. A 
Nation a* ffiMk, thooi tfp pct4ic Khool 
adrnvistntora and launched a rcfonn 
prvcru. bui outcwis £ducawct Seare^ 
tajr> Wiituam J BenneU haa b«en unpa 
urni witl muilik And the Eduouon 




t>epi. <^*i d* Bw* to promHt demon- ( 
itfatjwi pT'K^-v «>Hj fund <rtu<»v^ te- 
Mafth— e* «n> u»a4 »xmtd httf> rd\K»- 
ton vnprr^. the KhooU 

■ A4*»l ia*|«r ln«*itUv*« i* train { 

ntrsiM r <^t,*c«. in • compftitivf t 
and f»fid}y ch*iii:sijt erofwoy. <u-d nkiih 4 
bc«OR)c owuUKd atx* new aiulia are < 
needed. "Moat of ua. aflrr ihe a^e of 2&, | 
change ocnpatjotia (hrre txaea and jote « 
•u limca, obaerrea Pav Qwatc, cirrvtot , 
of TXW fnc. a Oftc« of Pottcy Anaijrao. , 
Hvw M prepare people for thvat ^ 
chanfcrt* spread the ooct o^ (raaun^ ^ 
throiish new initutirc*. Aa nveatmmi ^ 
UA crcda to bwuneaaca foe laonry apcnl f 
on iEftpnmns worker tkHh m ont tdca. ^ 
Or a lax mdit oould b« cn£^ to indr ^ 
nJual* for iamtAeatt io tmatnc and i 
edvcatioa LSey oiake on thrv own. An- ^ 
other mcrtttjvf to both mpioytra ana ^ 
woriera woufcl te a tax fnt cndmduai ^ 
(ninuif accouAV. aian to <bc OMiindaai ^ 
rrtiiTtMra^ accpunv. «hich o9oU U jomt ^ 
1} contiibuied tw by workm and bus*' ^ 
neaaen. For jreara, any tax breaik itraat ^ 
<d tndustr> ha* been tkewed way in ^ 
faror of pbyucai lomtmctit Thc»« pro- f 
potab wovUi rrt/TM (hat Uat. ^ 

a Ta»*f «%««r*rt»U««l«tl»«M«il*Wf 1 

Htm, T4 rrtiin fcsule workera wM 
hatre many jrean" wperience, and to 
4bJ« thoM wofkm to t< mon pr{>4«' 
tive, <om^te« ihouid extend cKild-cant 
b<nefit« to a far i^rcslef extent t>an 
thejr have to date Toke>ep«ld<rworken 
prodwtvf. efn(4o>en atfouti offer new 
dutka and more fiexibV houn AnJ 
Cranttng «<krker« portilie benefits 
cooid make then roore rvoUW. and thua 
more rttponthv to t>ie fa*t<haftfr«fij; b 
bcrr drrundl vf e(npk>yen 
Too frpquent!)^ manafrm l^ve looked 
w^rken *j a (o«t rather than -k r«> 
aouree And every extra doUar apent oq 
w>wken waa v<wcd ax thxt mwh more 
<>( a Uifden, wherea* tt co«U \k ti woe- 
ly •peftt, a wwi* 10 empower worken 
to 00 better Hunireda <if eotitpanieA 
now moenue th* ti> t< tnje w^ih rr- 
ipeel to tnint<tc Ime«tm(«t> kn tjnun 
1^ >«'4 ta/k£Jt>ie rewanU and frr<rt4d 
ifi£>> b^tneu^penda &f);e«i»natr}> tSd 
biilMA a >ear <<a ^*a;jw^e The rewanlt 
<>t thxtiga^t the workj[^ ame tS*" 
large Bxt a nauive etttturajl ad^usttimefkt 
may be fwrmiin tm realze i^ier/i 

There a r»> d^>ubi lhat gwvem»f^^t »» 
8B r be'* ti£^teftiflg iwod. aftd bw^.'-***, 
isi eag<ir t(« k-pey- e«>*t>t unwkr fuintfo' hui 
w.thvut *^ltvi>£ leadert^^i. and new 
f^^ni'fii pri'mt^ A'nenftxV in<wt |«* 
fm'iit. re*i'«rf* wj.1 be nejiltetrfsj In t^♦ 
«»rd« vf a familiar advertM-rtent A 
nur»d w a tennbV l^.«r.^ In »a»lr 
iff h4Wt /ViiM* im V*'. 

» 4r ff*jmt^ ^OM^ <^ VM SO«,i* K^d^ 
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FROM 1973-85, YOUNG B\MIUES LOST OVER ONE-QUARTER OF T'SFfR 
REAL INCOME AND WRED WR WORSE THAN ffYFHK GROUP 



IfUJlEI 

Itnds in Real Median lococnes ol ftmillcs, 1967-85. 
br Aga o( Family Head 
0a ivs mm) 



Year 

1967 
1973 
1979 
1985 
1986 

Percent Change 

1957-73 
1973-86 



All Families 

$25,560 
29.175 
29.028 
27.735 
28.898 



■^14.1 
-1.0 



Head 
25-29 Yfears Old 

$25,132 
27.551 
26,676 
24.000 
24.400 



+9P 
-11.4 



Head 
20-24 Years Old 

$19,654 
20.821 
20.025 
16.000 
15.107 



+59 
-27 4 



Income (1985 dollars) 
S32.000 



30.000 
28.000 
26.000 
24.000 
22.000 
2C ^ 
18.000 
16.000 
14.000 
12.000 — 



1967 



ite. All Families 






Head 

25-29 Years Old^ 



- ««• """" ' 



Head 

20-24 Years Old '"n,,^ 



1973 



1979 



1985 86 
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WHILE ALL YOUNG FAMILIES EARNED LESS, 
MINORITY- AND FEMALE-HEADED FAMILIES FARED FAR WORSE 



TABLE 2 

Trends In tha Real Median Incomes of Ytung Families. 
Headed by Persons 24-Yt3rs-oId or Ybungec by Type d Family 
and Race/Ethnic Origm of Family Householdei; ig73-85 
(la dstlan) 



Charactistlcs 
of Family Head 


1973 


1986 


Percent Change 
1973-86 


AI! Families 


S20.229 


S14.900 


-26 3 


V/hite. non-HiSpantc 


21.710 


17.500 


-19.4 


B'ack. non-Hispanic 


11.997 


6.400 


-467 


Hispanic 


14.610 


11.900 


-18 5 


Married Couple 


22.442 


2C.a5l 


-107 


Mare Head. 

No Spouse Present 


17.688 


16.952 


-4.2 


Fema!e Hesd. 
No Spouse Present 


7.401 


5.0G0 


-32 4 



AH Families 

White. non-Hlspamc 
Blac;., non-HIspanIc 
Hispanic 

Carried Coupis 

Male Head, 
Ns Spouse Present 
Femato Head, 
Ho Spouse Pitf^ent 



19/3 
1986 




S5.000 



S10.0C'; S15,000 
Incpmt in 1985 Dc^'ars 



S20.COO 



S25, 



Percent 
Ct'anytf 

-26 3 

-l9 4 
-46 7 
-185 
-107 
-4 2 
-32 4 
.000 
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BETWEEN 1967 AND 1986, THE POVERTY RATE 
OF YOUNG FAMiUES AUVIOST DOUBLED 



TABl£3 

Pri'jrf ftmiiiss With Inesms Below Hw Poverty Une; 
by A3« o( Family Hesd, 1967-86 
pfi/ctMssti) 





All 


Year 


Families 


1967 


11.4 


1971 


10.0 


1973 


88 


1973 


9.1 


1982 


12.V 


1985 


11.4 


1986 


10.9 



Under 30 
Year: cf Age 

12.1 
NA 
12.3 
14.5 
206 
21-8 
21.6 



Under 25 
Years of Age 

15 3 
180 
158 
1D1 
261 
302 
32.6 



Percent (below poverty Li?) 
35 r- 




1967 1971 



1973 



1979 



1932 



1935 



1986 
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YOUNG MALES ARE HAVING INCREASING DIFFICULTY EARNING 
ABOVE THE THREE-PERSON POVERTY LEVEL, 
MINORITY MALES MOST OF ALL 



TABLES 

Pcrten! d 20-24-YwT-CJd Males (All EduwUonal Groups), V/ilh 
Real Annual Earnings Ai or Above tha Three-Penon 
Poverty line, by Race/Ethnic Group: 1?73-85 
(In p«aflte5«j 






7373 


1988 


An Males 


533 


438 


TOte. non-K*s?aniC 
Black. non-Hfeparac 
Hispaibc 


593 
534 
59.9 


482 
240 

405 



Percent of Males Ean^g At or 
Above Three-Person Pc\'erty Level 




hiGH SCHOOL GRADUATES EARN MORE AND ARE MORE LIKELY TO BE 
MARRIED AND LIVING WITH THEIR SPOUSES THAN ARE DROPOUTS 



CHART A 

Proportion of 20-24-Year-Old Males Who '":r8 Married and 
Uving With Their Spouses, by 1986 Annual Earnings 
and by Educational Subgroup, March 1987 



Percent Manied, Spouse Present 
80 n 
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REGARDIESS OF RACE OR ETHNICITY, EARNINGS A«E 
HIGHLY CORRELATED WITH YEARS OF SCHOOLING 



TABLE 6 

Trends in the Real Mean Annual Earnings of 
20-24-Ycar-Old Civilian Males, 1973-86. by 
Educational Attainment* and Race/Ettinic Group 





All Males (20*24) 


% Change in Earrings 1373-85 




1973 


1986 


All 


V/hlte 


Black 


Hispanic 










(Non-Hispanic; 


An Males 


S12.166 


S 9.027 


-25 8 


-210 


-46 0 


-29 0 


Less than 














H*gh School Graduates 


11.815 


6.853 


-42,0 


-423 


-606 


-27 3 


High School Graduates 




10.924 


-28 2 


-24 4 


-43 8 


-34 5 


Some Coi'ege 


13.103 


10.SvO 


-16 4 


-113 


-4r 7 


-212 


Cc:egs C-aduates 


14.630 


13.759 




-56 


+6 J 


riA 


'Note. Earn "''35 «3^>t3 sc^ o 




" ?0-24 yeai-c'O rv^e^ 





as T^i^xr m^of . v at v<t f-rse of V^Ui ]?74 i^a »' 



i937 Su'v^ys 



h973 
CZ31936 



All Males (Ages 20-24} 
Less than 

High School uraduates 
High School Graduates 

Some College 

College Graduates 



Percent 
"*iange 
Real 
Earnng? 



-25 8 



-42 0 




-6 0 



S2.000 S4J00O $6,000 38,000 StO.?00 S12J0OO S14.000 St6.0C0 
Annual Earnings (1986 dollars) 
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COLLEGE GRADUATES ARE ONE-FIFTH AS LIKELY TO BE 
UNFiVIPLnYED AS HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUTS 



TABLES 

Education, UnemplGyment, Poverty' 



Educational Level 
Completed 


Percent oS 
Populatlcn Age 25-i- 
Completing t^I 


Unen.ploymen! 'Hales, 
of Persons Age 25-64 
(March 19J7) 

Male Rmale 


Family Poverty 
Rate (March 19ff7> 
(Head of Household 
Age 25-I-) 


*-o5ege-4 or 
PftOfe Yeajs 


i94% 


25% 


2.1% 


tJA 


CoBege-1-3 Years 


l&S 


50 


40 


40^'o 


irfigh School— 
4\feais 


38.4 


a? 


58 


95 


HighSchool- 


11J9 


112 


109 


185 


Awages 




60% 


52% 


109% 



Ttotr. US Bureau o( tit Cereui Se&sac* A^jstrxt of Pk Urmi Stxes. im WasNrgicn OC o:^',0O im 
W)tes 202. 634 (daa for ditt worths pfonded bf Bureau ot Latw SiatsScs. im\ 7?9 



Percent 




PopstatJon Ace Male Female Family Poverty Rales 

Compietlng Level Uj»mp!oyment Rates (March 1987) Age 16-1- (March 1987) 
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The Chairman. Our first witness is Dr. Lauro Cavazos, the Secre- 
tary of Education. His wife, Peggy, 'fi with him here today. We wel- 
come hei. 

Dr. Cavazos has a long and distinguished career. Before being 
Education Secretary, he v^as Professor and Dean at Tufts Universi- 
ty School of Medicine and President of Texas Tech University. 

We welcome you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. LAURO F. CAVAZOS, SECRETARY, L.^. DE- 
PARTMENT OF EDUCATION, ACCOMPANIED BY CHARLES E.M. 
KOLB, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY, OFFICE OF PLANNING, 
BUDGET AND EVAjuUATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Secretary Cav/zos. Thank you, Mr Chairman and members of 
the committee. 

I welcome this opportunity to talk with you about our plans for 
the Department of Education. I hope today marks the beginnmg of 
a firm allegiance between i:.Is committee and the new President. 
Only through our combined efforts— the collaboration of every- 
one — can we hope to turn the tide on one of the most massive and 
pressing problems before this Nation, which is what I have been 
calling and others have called "the education deficit". 

Evidence everywhere indicates that our young people aie not 
learning in school what they need in order to lead productive lives 
and maintain our free way of life in this country. 

Recent year, have jseen education soar to the top of the nation's 
agt*.Jct. After extensive polling, Louis Harris told the Hous • Sub- 
committee cn Education and Health last year that, quote, ' (M)ost 
Americans clearly see * * * change in education as the biggest key 
to making the country competitive again." 

Americans are concerned. And they elected to the White House a 
leader who intends to be the Education President. That Presidency 
was launched last week by hosting 250 teachers from across the 
Natbn at an Educational Inaugural Symposium. It v^^^s a .lymbolic 
act. but important. It signaled the kind of Presiuency we can 
expect— reaching cut, listening, asking for input from teachers, all 
of ui working together to solve problems in the most urgent chal- 
lenges we face as a Nation. 

As the President s chief advocate for education policy, I will be 
active both in presenting the President's policies to you and in 
shantig your concerns with him. President Bush has said that edu- 
cation issues will be on his desk and on his mind every day. 

Today, I want to talk about the change^ we envision. The over- 
riding goal that I intend to pursue dur'ng my tenure as Secretary 
of Education is to educate all Americans to their fullest potential. 

As for the education budget, the proposal submitted under the 
Reagan Administration two and a half weel* ago reflects these pri- 
orities. Although limited by the fiscal co:.straints of the Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollingt targets, we were able vo keep the budget of the 
Department of Euacation level with the 1989 appropriation. More 
importantly, we rearranged priorities and redirected spending — 
roughly $750 million— to assist the needy and the most disa^ 
taged students. 
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The Federal Government contributes ouly 6 percent of the educa- 
tion dollars in this country. Soms say this is a bum so small as to 
be, in the overall scheme of things, insignificant, bat I believe the 
almost $22 billion that taxpayers invest can make a considerable 
difference— if we focus Federal doUajrs and the Nation s attention 
on building into the system three benchmarL, of success for Ameri- 
can education: expectations, accesp and accountability. 

First, we jnust raise expectation^ of our schools and the students 
and faculvy in them. As I have aid, we must expect every Ameri- 
can to be educated to his or her fullest potential.^ That can happen 
only if eve/y sti'de- 1 stays in school and earns a diploma. The cur- 
rent first-graders vdll graduate in the year 2000. By that time, it 
truly is our hope that oui efforts will make the term "drop Jut" ob- 
solete. 

Wo must ejipect a diploma to mean something, to signify that its 
holder has mastered specific intellectual skills and knowledge. The 
exa.ct nature of thost skills and knowhdge n*ust bo decided at the 
State and local levels. 

Because we have relaxed our expectations too ofter in the ^dbt, 
27 million Americans are functionally illiterate today. The pro- 
posed 1990 budget reflects our hope to help correct this by extend- 
ing basic skills or secondary-level instruction to an additional 
700,000 adults. 

^^e must expect schools and teachers to improve instruction in 
all areas of the curriculum. We requested a 3.4 peicent increase for 
imp. O'diig the training of teachers and the quality of instruction in 
the sciences and mathematics. We also must expect all students to 
be exposed to more significant learning— more English, history and 
foreign language, as well as the science, and matliematics. Few 
things better express our educational expectations for youngsters 
than the subjects they must study and the high school courses we 
require of them. 

In addition to the explicit curriculum, every school has an im- 
plicit or invisible curriculum, deliberately or not, every school en- 
cou:;ages the development of certain student attitudes, habits, be- 
haviors. Schools need to attend to developing the character of their 
charges. Furthermore, drugs ought to be met with zero tolerance. 
We must- keep drugs and pushers away from the bt^hoolhouse door 
and keep every youngst * drug-free. 

We requested a 3.4 .ont increase in the Carl D. Perkins Voca- 
tional Education Act, which is up for reauthorization. Strung voca- 
tional-technical programs are a critical component of our efforts to 
edu'^ate every student— fcaid to keep America competitive. 

States must increase their efforts to meet their own particular 
challenges in education. The 3.4 percent requested increase for 
Chapter 11 block giants to assist elementary and secondary educa- 
tion (Chapter 2) would help meet this expectation. 

Second, we must ensure that all our children have aCi^cbS to the 
kinds of intellectual experiences that vidll enable them to live up to 
our expectatioiis for them. A qualit> education must be available to 
every student in America, and this includes the disadvantaged, the 
handicapped, the needy post-secondary studenti>. This the Feder- 
al Government's overriding goal in education, as reflected by the 
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fact that funding for services to these groups comprises 8 * percent 
of the budget for the Department of Education. 

W;? were able to increase funding for Pell Grants to ^rve an ad- 
iitional 46,000 students and, for the first time, some jl35,000 less- 
than-half-time students, man> of whom attend community colleges. 

The Nation's largest compensatory education program. Chapter 
I, would be increased to serve more than 100,000 additional pre- 
school, elementary and high school youngsters. Fu.*Jing for concen- 
tration grants would be increased by 52 percent, so that more 
funds could be targeted to areas of greatest need. 

Bilingual education would be extended to 10,000 more young- 
sters, and funding for special education or earlj intervention serv- 
ices would be included for over 4,3 million handicapped children. 
Including 47,000 who will be served for the first time. 

We doubled the request for technology assistance grants, ena- 
bling twice as many States to receive funds for ^^roviding handi- 
capped Americans with services. 

Dropout prevention efforts must begin long before high school, 
for youngsters who leave school usually drop out mentally long 
before h'gh school. We must begin assistance to the disadvantaged 
•^nd the at-risk youngsters earl>. Recent studies suggest that those 
first few years lay the educational groundwork for the remainder 
of a child's life. 

Third, we must build accountability into the education system. 
Students must be held accountable for learning certain knowledge 
and skills. Teachers must be accountable for making sure every 
student does learn those things. Schools and colleges muot be held 
accountable for students' success. 

Our schools must improve the academic performance of all our 
students, but particularly our disadvantaged studentb. During the 
Presidential campaign. President Bush has called for the establish- 
ment of a "Merit Schools" Program, which would pro\lde both rec- 
ognition and financial rewards to schools that improve, among 
other things, disadvantaged student Derformance. 

Probably the most cost-effective means to improving school and 
student performance is to involve parents in the education of their 
children. We often speak of tei chers— and I truly do believe and 
support t'.^ 'urs^as professionals. I believe we should also think 
of parent ^ professionals. The/ direct the learning of their chil 
dren. Schools should be accountable for involving parents as active 
partners in supporting their children's learning. 

We cannot wait until a child enters kindergarten, however. We 
must »-each parents early and assist them during the critical first 
yeP' of a child's life. We must coordinate these efforts with other 
Ft ral agencies as well as with States and local units that have 
r,-tbponsibility in this area. 

When a child does begin school, one wa> to increase and sustain 
parent involvement is to offer parents a clear incentive to get in- 
volved—give them a choic f schools. It has been demonstrated 
that choice works. Choice ^creases student learning. Schools of 
choice cari help provide access to an equal, high-quality education 
for all children. And choice is a natural marketplace cchanism 
for encouraging every school to develop special streng uxao ano. more 
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effective instructional programs. We in the Department will moni- 
tor State and local experiments with choice. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I believe that we can make great 
strides toward our overall objective of educating ever> American to 
his or her fullest potential— if we focus Federal dollars and public 
attention on higher expectations, greater access, and mure account- 
ability in the educational system. 

These are the themes I intend to stress as I continue to meet 
with teachers, principals, parents, students, polic>Tnaker&, business 
people. Members of Congress and other Americans. 

I loiow I can count on your support, because we all are on the 
side of angels on this issue. I look forward to working with you in 
solving what is one of the most pressing and urgent challenges that 
we face in this Nation. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Cavazos and responses tO 
questions subrnitted by the committee follow:] 
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Testimony of Lauro F, CavazoSi 
Secretary of Education, before the 
United states Senate, Committee on Labor and Human Resources 

January 27, 1989 

Mr. Chairman: 

I am pleased to be here this morning to discuss the views of 
our new President, George Bush, on education policy, a new 
presidency and a new Congre.<;3 present a rare opportunity to 
rekindle hopes for a better fut re; in this case ho for tho 
goal we a^ 1 share, which i.*? to educate every American to his or 
her fullest potential. This is indeed an auspicious occasion^ 
and I hope it marks the begir.ning of a firm alliance between 
this Committee and President Bush, in my view that alliance 
would be a powerful force for the betterment of American 
educ;ition. 

As George Bush has said, he is absolut^ily committed to 
improving education in America. During h;s campaign, he laid 
out in detail hii> future plans for e^ cation in a document 
called "Invest in Our Children." As President Bush has said, 
"Our children are our future. The way we trxsat our children 
reflects our values as a nation and as a people.... Children 
embody our respect for ourselves and for our future." And that 
is precisely why the President pled " to lead the nation in 
making a commitment to our chlldr^- 
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In the weeks ahead/ I hope to expand on what the President's 
coramitment to be "the education President" means to America/ 
including the education community at large. Tho Secretary of 
Education is the President's chief advocate foe eoucation 
policy/ and I will be active both in pretjentmg the ^President's 
policies to you and in sharing your concerns with him. Tnis 
President will have hands-on involvement with education policy/ 
and I will be here to counsel, yuide/ and especially to carry 
out his policies. Both of us /ill need and welcome your help. 

Since we are speaking of beginnings/ I should mention that last 
week I was honored to join the President in his pening 
inaugural event, "A Teacher's Inaugural Experience." President 
Bush invited a group of neatly 250 educators to Washington to 
join him on this special occasion/ and as I told the group/ an 
Inauguration is not onJ^' a new beginning/ but also a time for 
taking s*.ock of how far we have come/ in order to understand 
tne unfirir ed business that lies ahead. So let uc take stock 
today/ so that together we can get to work* 



First/ however/ we should take account of the circumstances 
that unavoidably shape our policy cnoices. I strongly share 
the view of President Bush that the Federal role in j^'.ucation 
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can be a lot stronger than people might imagine — even without 
regard to the power of the Federal education budget, ^'hat 
budget, while it represents only 6 percent of the roughly $330 
billion that we spend on education each yea£» is a powertul 
tool in support of American education, and an invaluab.u means 
of leveraging other resources in aid of education. 

The Federal education budget is a resource that can be deployed 
with 'considerable skill, particularly if it is targeted on 
areas of urgent national need, I have already begun the 
pt'ocC'Ss of reordering the PederaJ lucation budget m pursuit 
of ray pledge to you to fight for . imum resources for 
education. President Reagan supported ou. recc-rnendaticn for a 
level-funded Fiscal Year 1990 budget of aUiOSt $22 billion that 
would redirect some spending, roughly $750 niilllon, to assist 
the needy an the most disadvantaged in out educati.cn system* 
We asked, for example, for an increase of some $90 million m 
Chapter 1 concentration grants, money that goes to counties 
with the largest concentrations of children from poor 
families. President Reagan also requested an increase m 
funding Jor Pell Grants, Changes such as these — doing more 
with what we have for the poor, the handicapped, the young 
people who most need help in reaching the first rung of the 
ladder of success — must be a hallmark of ou: budget policy 
education. 
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Measured by that standard, I believe President Reagan's last 
budget request for education is a strong start. The budget 
proposes allocating $6 billxon, or 23 percent of the total, for 
programs aiding at-risk Americans: the poor, minorities, the 
illiterate, homeless, immigrants and refugees, and the 
limited English proficient. Approximately 17 percent of out 
budget, or $3.9 billion, would go to programs that help the 
handicapped. Some $8.8 billion, or 40 ^ercent of the budget, 
is provided for student aid: grants, loans, and work-study for 
over 6 million needy and deserving college students. Our Pell 
Grant budget would cover shortfalls in appropriations for . -a 
and 1989, so that no reduction in the payment schedule wi21 be 
necessary for the 1989-90 academic year. In addition, for the 
first time we will cover about 135,000 less-than-half-time 
students, many of whom attend community colleges. 

All in all, over 85 percent — or about $18.7 billion — of <ir 
1990 budget would be directeo to programs that s^ e the 
disadvantaged, the handicapped, and ne.^y posts^ .ondary 
students. I mentii-^n these examples because I know President 
Bush agrees witt 2 priorities in our budget. I looK forward 
to working with him, and with you, to fine-tune this budget and 
win your support for an education budget that makes more 
effective use of every taxpayer dollar. This is a skill — or 
perhaps an art — that we will have to learn well in the coming 
years, as we continue to grapple with the budget deficit in the 
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interest of securing a strong economic future tor our children 
and grandchildren. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, my mission at, i s^3e it is to seize upon 
the challenge of t^e budget deficit to work some creative 
policy changes a eaffirm the overriding principle of setting 
firm, fair, and compassionate priorities vjhen spending the 
taxpayer's dollar. Let me speak for a moment of how I hope to 
do that. 

ri'-st, the Education Depaf Lment under George Bush will focus on 
three benchmarks of success: ey^ectatlons , access , and 
a<-countabilitv. Let me expand on eacn of these points and 
i,ndicate now they can advance the goal of providing quality 
education. 

Sxpectat ons. We expect every peri>on in Americo to be educated 
to his or her fullest potential. That will result only when 
all students stay in school; so I want to see all of this 
Vear*s first graders go on to graduate in the year 2000. We 
expect the term "dropout" «-o become obsolete. Many innovative 
approaches to the dropout problem are emerging throughout the 
United States, and we jU5t lend a hand. We also expect every 
child to have the ohance to build self-esteem and positive 
go.as in early childhood, it appears that the first few years 
of a child's life make a huge difference to future acadenic 
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success, so we will look into ways to build or. existing early 
childhood prcqrams and develop other initiatives m 
consultation with other Federal agencies and the State-. 

We expect every person in this nation to be literate'. Today, 
twenty-seven million Americans are functionally illiterate 
This is a deep concern of the new First Lady, and we have to 
draw on the many v,jrthwhile educational programs already 
developed by the private sector. This is one area where a 
"thousand points of light" can shine brightly indeed. 

Further, we should accent the posj^tive and expect that all 
handicapped people be educated for maximum independence. We 
already have the programs in place, and we need to work more 
closely with the States to implement "what worKs" for the 
handicapped • 

Finally, we should expect al* academic programs to demonstrate 
excellence by producing results. That requires the 
participation of every citizen in the debate aboL- quality 
education. Par<»nts, teachers. Federal anC Stdte jfficials, 
school administrators ai*d others must come together in suppur^ 
of truly meaningful ':tandards of educational excellence. The 
Departmsnt of Education will do its best to nurture c» consensus 
on educational standards and will provide support through 
research and development programs. We 11 work with the 
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States to advance the goal of quality education, and i know we 
have a lot to learn from them. 

Access , Every student should have access to a quality 
education, ana we must do more to target limited resources 
toward the goal of improving access for the poor, the at-risk 
students, and the handicapped. But for children to have access 
i-o quality education, parents must also be involved in 
selecting the school of their choice. Now, the word "choice" 
means many different things to different people. But as both 
former President Reatian and President Bush have observed, 
choice works. Some may disagree on the best way to give 
parents more options fr_T\ which ♦'o choose, and on how choice 
programs can be used to build better schools. But the jury is 
already _in on this one: choice will be a critical element m 
education reform for years to come, inde d, it may prove ♦'o be 
the linchpin in our common efforts to ensute that all Americans 
— black and white, rich and poor, Asian and Native American, 
Hispanic, and the handicapped — have access tc a quality 
education. We expect schools to compete with one another in 
academics because we believe that competition produces better 
results for everyone. 

President Bush has asked our Department to mc^ tor and focus on 
State and local experiments with choice, and we will do that in 
the interest of achieving better public schools. Where 
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apr^opriate, we will encourage xnnovatxve choice programs with 
financial incentives, such as awards to magnet schools and 
grant competitions under programs like the Fund tor the 
Improvement and Reform of Schools and Teaching. Most of all, 
we will look for success stories and share them. Chpice is a 
powerful tool that can sfsnguhen schools m trouble, not tear 
them down. 

Accountability . This applies o all of us, because we are 
accountable to the nation for the qualxty of the education we 
provide. I have mentioned our concern for at-risk children* 
But there's also anothejc "at-risk" problem facing many of our 
children, namely, t^e risk of attending an inadequate school. 
Choice can help in this area, but teachers must also be 
accountable in termo of their professionalism. They must be 
knowledgeable, caring, and unbiased about thejii children, and 
they must show results f^'om their programs £ education. We 
can help develop — together with the States — better 
certification anu evaluation systems for our teachers. 
Further, we expect teachers to be responsible a.»d accountable 
for their educational programs, and we will urge that they 
participate actively in decisions about ' \t they teach and how 
they teach. 

We Ghou^i c^'nsider teachers as profes- onals. in the same 
manner, wo know the crucial role of ^^/ents in providing love 
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and support to their children. Perhaps we should think of 
parents also as "prof ess*.onals." They have a joyous and 
dixificult task. " rerts ar<r accountable fo£ helping guide 
their children th.ouch the educational system. They must set a 
positive example, r^ise their children's expectations', and urge 
them to new educational heights. S-.milarly, students are 
accountable for their degree of motivation and commitment to 
learning. They must know why learning matters, and learn 
respect for themselves, their peers, and the\.r elders. They 
must apprec.ate tne dangers of drugs and alcohol and 
demonstrate the self-discipline to j ist say no. 

To help raise expectations anc* increase accou.iLability , George 
Bush has called for a "Merit Schools" progtam to provide Loth 
official recognition and financial support to schools that 
work, using standards defined by the Statec with some Federax 
guidance. At the Education Department wg are working to put 
the "Merit Schools" concept into concrete form, and we have 
already reached some conclusions. In our view, "merit schools" 
are schools that produce results. We don't need another 
theoretical model to tall Po which schools are doing a good 
job; we just have to look at what they are actually £roducin£. 
In judging merit, then, we expect the State;5 will want **o look 
at c'lch results as test scores; college particip^ition rates; 
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successful employment of grauuates; and, of critical 
importance, ? 'ccess in improving school par ticxpat con and 
performance of t & disadvantaged. 

My personal commitment is to shape a Meixt Schov-ls program that 
places strong emphasis on reducing dropout rates. Dropouts are 
a tragic loss to our society, m both economic and human 
terns. By some estimates, each year s class of 'ropouts cosLs 
us over $240 billion over their lifetimes in lost wages and 
productivity. Keeping students in school must be a number one 
medsure of success — good schools give children the rrotivation 
•"o stick with It and succeed. Nothing coulc* cap the success of 
the education reform movement liKe dramatic strides in reducing 
the numbe*" of dropouts, 

I mast stress that Merit Schcolo will be a cooperative program 
— Federal, State, and local, as we^l as the private sector, 
VK ,^e here to sup^rrt, not to dictate, and we will do whatever 
we can to help Stat^^ decide on the best ways to measure 
merit. But the kinds of criteria I have outlined are, I 
believe, indisputably among the chief goals cf education 
reform. And without meaninylul goals — a real raising of 
expectations, accessibility, c»nd accountability — no program 
can succeed. 
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Spreading the wnr<^ 

I have tried to sketch the frawewoik for a newly invigorated 
Federal role in education policy under the Education 
President. But when all is said and done, budgets and programs 
are only part of the story. There's another equally important 
aspect to our role: getting out the word on where we're doing 
well and where we need to improve as a nation in education. 
Essentially, me asuring accountability. For example, for sc.-ne 
years we have been releasing a "Wall chart on State Education 
Statistics." These statistics show trends and rankings in 
student performance as measured by factors sMch as graduation 
rates and exam scores, and lankings on teacher salc^ries and 
other resources. The sivth "wall chart" will be unveiled in 
February, and i hope President bu-\ will be abio to join me in 
presenting this information to the American people. I am also 
glad to announce that beginning this year, the Wall Chart will 
be tht basis Cor a comprehensive annual report i will submit to 
the President on the State of Education in America. 

In short, we*ll be getting out the wor<» abou. out education 
successes as a nation as well as our shortcomings, i expect to 
spend a lot of time with the teachers and edu::ators who are on 
»:hc f.:>ntlines of the battle for better schools, and, I'n be 
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inviting President Bush and Vice President Quayle to join me, 
whenever they can fit it into thei. schedules, as wc seek ways 
to reduce our nation's educatir.i deficit* 

Let me close with a personal perspective on euucation in 
America ' we prepare for the 1990's. Too often I fear we view 
education as an independent field of endeavor, ;vith its own 
particular goals, methods, and intere Nothing can be 

further from the truth. In America — as in any i 'De, 
democratic society — education is a critical part of the 
social fabric, not really divisible from the thi.igs we care 
most about in our lives: our families, our home.;, oir work, 
our neighborhoods. And, in a real sense, education i.; the 
critical link between our personal goals in life and our common 
goals as a free station. For, as T omas Jefferson said, "If a 
nation expects to be ignorant and free,., it expects what never 
was and never will be." 

There is another aspect I c^isider crucial in the development 
of young children, pa ,icularly in the early years when values 
and attitudes are firmly shaped, for good or ill. That is that 
no influence on young children is more powerful than the 
positive example of strong aad caring parents. Nothing is more 
important than this. When we speak of education in America, we 
mar.t not neglect the critical issue of strong moral support 
from family, neighborhood, community, and church in helping our 
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children succeed. Parents, and teachers as well, muse be free 
to inspire youngsters with proper moral and social values. 

In conclusion, Mr. Urman, let me summarize where we're 
headed in shaping America's education agenda. Working i^ithin 
existing budget constraints we need to target and direct the 
almost $22 billion now being spent by the Department of 
Education, Our priorities should reflect our greatest needs, 
and therefore i believe quite strongly that our dollars must be 
focused on the neediest members of our society. This means a 
strengthened, targeted Chapter 1 program, continue! c.cess to 
grants and loans for postsecondary education, a reauthorized 
vocational education program that prepares students for the 
jobs most needed to maintain a dynamic economy, support for 
programs addressing the needs of the handicapped, a strongly 
supported magnet schools program, and a merit schools program 
that will help us come to terms with our serlo dropout 
situation. 

Additionally, I pledge my support, aS well as the Deparcment's 
resources, for educational choice, parental involvement, and a 
vibrant, successful state-le jl reform movement, we can, at 
the Federal level encourage these efforts in many ways — 
through evaluation and information-sharing, among others — 
while allowing creativity and responsiveness ^o flourish ac the 
State and local lavel. 
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All of these steps take us back to Lhe three words with which I 
began: expectations, access, and accountability. In ter^ns of 
education, these are the goals of the Bush Administration, and 
I look forward to working with your Committee to achieve the 
goals on which I am certain we all agree. Together we will 
find what works best to educate our young people, and together 
we will decide when more of the same just woi* t do — and 
strike some new ground. For what binds us together — common 
educational goals for our children and our nation — is 
significantly stronger than anything which divides us. Let us 
now make common cause, and help the Education President lead us 
toward the twenty-first century. 
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Question: president Bush h.ib sjid ho ^unts to incrcaso 
fundxny for the Fund Cor the Impcovetnont <ind 
Reform of Schools and Tu^ichm^ (FIRST) fron 
$6 nxllxon to i?S0 raxlUon, Sc-noitor Hutch and I 
authored the legxslitxon that cr<>-itud this 
progrjn and I ifi^ intyre3t» d i.i knowxnji r ore about 
your pluns and the timetuDlf for expanding it. 

Answer: Thu President hub expressed stron<3 s>apport for 
the Fund for the Inprovoment and Reforn o£ 
Schools and Teachxnof (FIRS?). Hv is very 
xnterti-tod xn helpinqi Stjtuo and local school 
district:; fini md inplcmeni strate^jics tor 
iitiprovintj schools and teaching. V.V are currently 
con;5iderin(j a number of options to h^ip him bvsx. 
Carry out tnis und his other education priori- 
ties. Aftvr tne President's bud^jlet proposals are 
finalized, and announced on Februury ^, we will 
be better able to discus::> '>or t) I arts. 
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*VUmxn»te .iduit iUilccacy u y y»jjrj," I'd liK-- t.^ 
know how you intend to <}0 jbou irtio, tJo^ mo yja 
.jcconplxsh this without subGtaiitt.a tn^toubci in tho 
funding iot the Ad t Educ.ition Act/ 

Answer: in the FV 1990 budget tt.quest, tho D^'puttmc-nt reque:>t«d 
an 13 percent xncruoiGc in Aduit Edur.jtion Glints to 
states to continue the Administrution't^ buttK- .rjiin^t 
uduit Illiteracy, Thei>o tundo ^^uppott pio<jirams thut 
tejch basic skills to illiterate jduUs and ht.ip oth.-«t 
adults attain high sci'jool equivai-.-nry, FunOi, jx - ai^»o 
requt.stod to continue national tciicacch, dononstc tion 
antl evaluation efforts and to provioo literacy i jinmg 
for homeless adults. Funding tor tho f.ven st,»rt t'rojtam, 
which as:3iots illiterate parvnt,s and th« ic childiron 
learn to read, is also requested. 

1 believe- adult illiteracy ij one of th«' noi»t strlou.^ 
i>roblen!3 we face and I am totally coinnitted to taok.Un^j 
the problen. In addition to ptopoiiiutj tiubstantiiJ 
funding mcreufeb for adult literacy proqr ns, th<' 
Oepartrient will contmuo itb etloiti^i to pt \ot ' private 
sector and voluntcvT participation m literacy prograns. 
States and .ocalltl-'G ha\.N_. ,a Go joined th«' battle by 
increasing their support lor thei^..» pxojrjr^'^. I plan to 
continu«» to work with the Pr* udent and with Mr.>. Ku^ui, 
who ha£. otfei. J her as.3ir*.anc li >upport to tiv_ 
0. puttroent on several pro^vcts. 
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Pl<..ist Ulil us the ^tjt.jt> of ^'^ ..Ujci^ to iia^*. 

iQ-^u d'. I > »0' .or^n-jfit cioj on S.-'f-ticy 

Benn-jtt's d*jf ii.c r^-'jal ^^t . :.p-_n un^ii thj *.nd ol 

Fooraary. W»»il -iCv you Un'^/ -o <j-) ^i-m ->._' 
r»KJuIat iono? Ho-v* do tavs<tf coJUkUt* :>ns cv.jt-j- to youc 
roquest tor cor-ncrits and oij jl-S'-ioa^ on d-'fa-i.ts? 

I ^lew the student j.om d-.l.aUit prC't>i.r on*,- of tn- 
^os^ serious ind ^':)^p^_^ i ijcinu tui.' 'Jcp^;:tront of 

Education, cne Con-^rcoS, po3l.iecoad:iLy ^-duc-ition 
ii^-;^itution3, ind the lonJinj con-tunity. £''-ry aoUii- 
in d^^fault IS noney tn<it cou'd ^pvnt anotnvr 
t ud*_ n t in neod of iSo i 3 1 ^ . 

In response to ny No-'orsoer 3, i^cf':;, so.icitiC:on tor 
puDlic ccr.'i»,«nt, we c-.v». i<'cd 0 cr I,2i3*? jo- For 
tnc nost part, the/ were ext^n^.* , uaoujntJ^. co.-^^^^nt^ 
tn^t addressed •ji^.os*. jtil of toe qu^-stions pos^^d. Tmere 

obviously con3id>;?raoU- tin-j jnd ctfort"put ;nto 
t^vs^^ corci'.^n'KO., jnd xx-. doiii^ our ;^<.>st to ojEC-f^.^iy 
analyze then. 

Ot^ Scptenocr 16, ny i^»<:..d>_cc^o j r , b^.^'t^dry Bt-nnv,tt 

piiol ishod a J^otice of Propo^^.d .>jt;» n^^.jinj //iPRVi) on 
dt«f -iu i t b . We na r i . d j , .^-r I , J j -..^ n ^ on t n a s 
%PJ<M, and the3e co.'v^cat^ -jre jijo i>jin> in^lyiied. Tie 
d_idline Cor ro.-.n.^it. is F-.^CMty 2o, r;^<;'>. 

It IS ny intention to c^r^jtaKy -ons.a.^r tno . .--iLnts 
r cvivcd i-j r.-sp^rt^e to th*. o.-pi*. lo*. r 16 NPR^I ^<_ioc.- 
'->i»cin'3( dt.riSions aoout wnettt.r \o pcccc' d vitn a fin^. 
r-->ju I it ion. 

Aithou'jih toe S^pr,,_nj)_i: ^nj \'- r .rw,ijti.*.^ 

h>jve aitfer»,^nt purposes, nany ';f th, i^ojj^ ^rj tn-. 3jnc> 
and I Want to n., ^ t^i*.' be3t t.-iiikm'; Uon 00 tb ot tnosv 
ettorti, to .jiddr*-.^-5 tne student loan d_f-jait prooI_n by 
whijtev»,r r,^.lns nec_3Saiy j::id -.ft ct.i//^. 

Meanwhile, in con^id.^r it i or ji ^cint I i.-vo 13 the 
unjcceptauly hKjh costs 01 student Iojo d' tju^t ,, j 
nunber o£ Je'jisiditi .'e proposjis wer: included in th'- 
Departnent"c FV 1^9(3 oadjet sub-iitt-u 10 trie Conjr^.ss in 
January. These inrludj incc. is».d ric>f;-shcjrin7 with 
lenders and 'ju -ir^irtte.. ijienei.-.j, reno inj the itutory 
prohibition against using the .\ationii 5tudcrt Lojn D^ta 
Sy.sttrn for enforcenent of iL>orrow<>r »iigioiiity ra!.^, 
decayed disbursernont for first- tine cor rowers, 
require.-ne.it ^ for credit cheri-:s jn<i i-^^pi'^wJ tnl^rn^ftiOn 
collection by institutions. 
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Question: ?rc>id-'nr: Bu-^ t :'-pi;j^ t^*-. i' ^ i.^?:e^ 

to iicr.-i^ f.^nJi'*''? for li d'-st'- o C"^ Jrr to s.-^r 

31 1 1 oli<jioilo ;-/c -ii'ls. At is t'V> ti^.^lmo for 
icai»>"ino| tilt '}0il7 

Ans.;or: In I??*;, C^ora*-- jo-3rv5a.>or i t*i* "c-^:?r , it^ns i 

Hc3t»i 3t-ift CnU'i Blop-er.: nrt j Conir?>i;r^tni in i 

Pr*:>iiont Bish st jtod djt' 9 ni> Cirpx.-jn tnit ho .;oj!l 
1 I to c ■ p i fl'z Ad t J t o ill e 1 . o le 4 /o * r c- IJs • 

He^d St:>rt i> ad^iniotorod b/ tnir Dep^rt^cr.t of Hc-ilt-i 

ani Hu-^'ia S«7r*i7e> not the- Dop-^rt'^cnt of Slarition. 

d'j not tjt^^o part bidgot pljjnnin^ for th-^ pco^m*., 3 

t lorofo*, I r-tfi :5jppt/ no timeline- it point. 

'ire, ,10-rfover, rtOr^in^ i:losel/ :n plinoin-i wA 
1 rp Ic'^*^ n t X ncf no "i c 1 1 ' 1 1 »_ r. in e 1 r t / c ■> i Hnco i cd.j ? »- 
tion. For i*pl?, it-j cot^rdinrit: m-., ojr ;tad/ ot 
c■1lldct^: pro-'idcrs m HTM-Gpci r.or - ^ iy of 

cm Id cTire con3'j"-r^. It i-f rt^n*- to 1 in^: e-jirl/ 
int-:-r .cnt. I ■>ri procri"^, ^ur^ ,1 'to id ^♦^»rt, ,-.31 in ^^-k 

t-z-'ont / >^r'id«--3 if c*^ ^r" to sj-^tiii f'i*^ o.: nof ; t ' of 
tn«?50 "nroir . 
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tion: Dur^nj the oljction cjnpAi^jin, Pr^^ivkat 

propoSi-'dl u SSjJi* .r^i i i i on pt o jic.*n to i' "iT..^r 1 1 
schools" desioinc^ to pco^'id.- sn-*,nitsves to 

standcicds, inprovin^ .ic:i[ic-.v'-^ent iic>V'»>, jn-J 
low^'ting dtopout i'jt».s. Wun't taic. iOi^>cojc> 
oinply put noney in the njncji> of i.nools toit jr*. 
jir^ady doing j jood 300? ..li" tai^ cicn 
schools tichoc jnd poor scnoois poorer.-' 

-<i "Mt-'tit schools" is an jx^itinj n. vj cjuc^pt ':n ii 
President Bas:i xntcoducci ducinj th- canpji^n. 
Such jn appLo.jch wou?d not ^i-^pl^ put --.ore non^r/ 
in the hands of school? that drc jltcady doin> j 
good 30b. Rich schools woui'i not. no<_>o.5 jr t i ^ ^^t 
tichi^t and pooc schools get pjot^t. U-^isIation 
could be cC'jfted xn such ct thit ""lO^t or ^1 x 
of the schools selected could ce on^s set -lu-j 
Significant populations of the di 3ad * jint Ji«.d ,nd 
nu'ting si'jnif ic^ini educition^l inpto.-^.^t.nt >. 

In ocdet not to sinply rew^iri Sf'hools '^iij'^ ^r^ 
alEvady doing well, <^Eit»>ci.j oouid be t-^tJoUslicd 
to dotecome if tne n-.-.-it scnool hu3 de^ions>^.r Jt jd 
inptove^i^nt in its projrdns fto-i the bas^Wnc 
established when it wj^ fiESt Svloct'-d. in 
exunple night be an innjr-ci^y school thjt 
initially selected as u net it scnool bvcius. it> 
dropout tate ojd been low^*red fton S0 to . 
In OEdec to continue-' to r-cei f^ndim-j, tn^^ 
scnool nust dvnonstr<ite th<it it hjs ii^pto\^.a o.on 
lutthet by, foe ex^nplc, iutKtVjc tcda-tion m 
dcor >ut tates oc significant mpro -'^^nt in tv^-t 
scoces. Tne Depjctnent i,> stiU wot';.ag on tnt. 
details of Ihe ntCJt scnool concept, yar. hop.^s 
to subTiit bill to Congress. 
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Question; During t'le cjmpiign, Prosiiicnt Bjs^ s^iJ th^t ne would 
hold a governoc*s confer -*nce on e iucition to toot ind 
d iscuss probl-^^ms facinj tho schools. He also pronised 
to ^ike an anntual "Stite of V^ric^r Educl^.ion" 
address. ;<hen would yon envision these events taking 
place? 

Answer: At tins tire, I i-n not iblc to pro 'i Jo an estimate as 

to when these events would be held. The Administration 
IS currently reviewing ill of President 8a-:;h*3 ci<^?aign 
co^^i trr>ents and proposals, with a p-irticulir eye 
towards those relating to education. When t'^is review 
13 coTipl«;;ted, we will begin the process of coordinating 
between the ;;hite Ho.is>^ md the rlducition Department to 
mike these proposals reality. 
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Question: President Bjsh has sai<i he supports in^-co.is.^a 
dcug-cduc<it ion cftocts. Will you b<j c«:fqav'3t> 
increased £undinvj "for toe Drug Free Schools 
pLotjram? 

Answer: The Oruy Free Scnools proa can has beon and 
continue to be an inportant priority in tne 
Department, The funding U-v<;i of this pio^rjin, 
as well as other priority arv>as, is currently 
under consideration and any vlian^<-;s be 
announced on February 9 whtn President Busn 
presents his revised budgec. 
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Question: One of the ficst concorns on oac ageniii will the 
reauthorization of the Perkins Vocational oducition 
Act. When will we hjive the Administration's reauthori- 
zation proposals? C.^in you 9iv'e ts sone iiei of what 
they wi 11 include? 

Answer: We are m the process of patting the final touches on 
the Department's vocational education propo&al and 
expect to havf^ it re td/ to shire with Congress prior to 
the reriuthor iz.ation hearings th^at begn xn the House of 
Represent<^t 1 es in March. It is important to me to 
share our ideas for making improvements in the Carl 
Perkins Act before you bogm the proc^^ss of tirafting 
your proposal. 

I did have .an opportunity to shape the Department's 
legislative proposal with my ;>v;n thoughts and priori- 
ties. Howe^'er, it is not ippropriate for me to reveal 
the specifics of that proposal before it is cleared by 

I think It will suffice to s ly th.x' I am co-^nitted to 
strengthening /ocjtional education ptogram> in our 
Nation's schools and c:>nrtanity ccUog* s, ai evidenced 
by the increaso'J funding rpq|u<.st m the Dep^trtment ' s 
FY 90 budget docom^jof . Genur j>)y, my priorities for 
the reauthorization include: 

1) simplification of tac fandmg >tructjr»^ of th*^ Act 
to provide greater fltA.bilit/ to nt':t local ueeds 
and prioritie'3/ 

2) pro^'iding i qr^ji^f^r • ppO-^ci> on high sciool 
vocational ^'ducation pro;r,ip^> to prov'ide basi:: 
sI-ciUs instruction and to prevent dropouts, 

3) encouraging more bij:iine>-; and pri"jte sector 
involve T>ent , 

4) bull .Ang i labor forctr for tht hjs^ur^ -so th-it our 
count ry c.*n m 1 1 nt n i n » dyn jm ic and compet 1 1 1 v*^ 
econo-n/, and 

) requ 1 c i ng g iter »ccouat ibility ^'of 30b attai nment 
and *ducatioml attainment of vocational education 
gr adu ites. 
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Question: President Busn hub sud th^jt hc^ .^ants to improve th^> 

tirgeting ot Chdptor I gr<jnt3 Co b'.nooi Jistricts with 
tne hi«3hest conc^^ntc^tion of disjd /ant^^*;?^ students. 
What changes do you hav^ m mind.^ 

Answer: I do not have any im.T[tediate changes in nind. Chapter I 
wiU be a priority for funding, a5 it in the FY 1990 

budget request to Congress, so th-jt. nocc disadvantaged 
children who need thes^f reraedidi services are ser.ed. 
During the reauthorization of Cnaptot 1 liist y^>dc, 
C'>ngress adopted the Administration's recommendation to 
fund Concentration Gr,ints, which L icget tundi on 
counties with high conceatrations r^t d i sad /ant aged 
children. 1 will support a conlinujtion of )Locu:,ing 
these funds on children who need ser-ici^s most. 
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Question: You have recently soo^on to th»- importance of e.irly 
childhood cducxtion. At the pr^-^sent tvn*', the 
Department of Education his -ilmo^t no -jctivitu^-. m 
this 'ire.n. Oo you focosee in/ initiitivos by the 
Department of Education in this ire-i? 

Answer: I believe that it is essential to identify t.>ose 

youngsters in 9rer-itest need as e<irly :is pos-.ible ind 
provide .ipproprnte services for them. Thi5 year, the 
Oep.3irtment has requested funding for the Even Start 
progrsm, so that illiterdite pironts and t-ieir pre-^ 
school children have an opportunity to learn togetner- 
It IS orograms like this that deserve our suppoct to 
co.t\bat' lU iteracy anil to lelp those children in 
greatest need to havt> Jin opportunity to succeed m our 
society. Aaditionally, m response to ch inges made in 
toe EHA Amendments of 19B6, /hich rolate ^o providing 
and expanding services to children, a-jod birth through 
fiv*^, with handicaps, the Oep^''tnn.:nt has funded a 
member of technicil assistance, training anu demonstra- 
tion proj'^cts relat'^d to improving secviceo for this 
population. In October 1987, the Department signed i 
memorandum of understanding with various agencies 
withm IIHS to form i Federal Inter igi-ncy Coord in it ing 
Council to promote a coordinated ippro.rh fo shying 
Federal information ^nd ri'SourcrS for infants, tod- 
dlers, and pre-schoot '-hildien uith handle iO^. 

Wo are sMll exploring other ireas to s 'r^'^^ the 
pre-5chool, "at risk" population, -^o, i^ )s pr.^i^atare 
Cor me to outline specifics in tins jrt^a. Currently, 
tho Oopartnont adi^mist.rs i.-^-ei: U orogrim^ s^jch iS ^he 
Ch^aptet I program which s ^rv. s appcOK i m ife ly M3,000 
disad^'antaged ore-school chi\'U.^a, abou^ 10,000 h.mdi- 
capped infant>\ind toddloci and jboat 48,000 handi- 
c^rood thce^ '^o five yo.ir oHg. '^durtMon of tho 
M-andiopped programs ^^rv- 2fii^,000 thr. e to fi-e year 
olds ind we expert t(i tdditionil ^:^,000 ^o b--- served in 
1989 A nf^w tUh prO'^r to s'.rvo dc v - lopi^r'ntally 
del lyed infints xnd rodd^-r> m the pr )i-*>s3 of being 
impl'MTtf^nted. Pre-school childr.'n ire il 3o i^rved 
through bUinguil lod mignn^ -duc*tion pragnms. 

In l^o^ember, tne Department of Education held a nation.al 
ron'-rcnr*« on policy issa-> r.l*^-d ^o . ^rly childhood 
education and rar-, »^t.-o:^pd by ^100 pr.oplo frorr^ 36 
st-it^-s, in<-luding l^'U-^^tiv ,md <^ca^ P". ^^.^ncy 
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foUow up ih<^ conf >r.'r>.s> ^ • ^ . , _ , 

puolicition of proce^NUn? > itxJ co.i{,-roo'^ ojp. i. 

*>norUios r.^J »toa to ea)/ jcit i o^-j ^-t. j. 

-li-; iw^irJ<'d contr.Jct-v for *^r.iil ,Tijor t.-> >^ 
projects in this »roa, inrju.juu: 

1^88, .J.uch Will proviso n<tionUly ro^'? v-;<-it r i > 
in{ or.njtion on the oh^r jc t^-r n ^ i > of .?n)iM ^ir> i 
<hfforent typ^s of centor^ ) u--ri.. i TiTaly .i/ V-ir, 

hom.^S. The «nudy will bo romliirto.) t'i*--^a<ri > ;ir^'* ' of 
chiM cjre providers unci wxU jnclud.> \n T-mn^*^!. on 
proqrjmo for pr.>t5choo?.>r > ,iadl .i j 5 ^ci »r»- -, j ? ..n. 

U IS b.-ing coord 1 n-it«-d with . ^tudy 01 *„rali.«. .^inj 
child Ciro being undert-iK^-n by OMp^rtr-MU oi i» rffh 

■ind 'UfTJin Seiv'icos, Heid 5t sr*. Butcan. 

— A study, ilso begun in ^983 r.r ro r. r 

benefits of preschool I^Mrninq pro-^rt-vi. tor dir,- 
idv^nt.^oed cnildron. The Sfjdy will r;. ^mia* oro^r 1;^^. 
thit bridge pre-i>chool wjti th*^ ojirly ♦ l.'."^c»TU.*ry irU'^. 
ind th'it promot.' bett^K p *r. nt n i^-olv-.r.Mt .-uh t 
schools. The 'itudy will survey ^ choot ->y^t.-^^ *t) i 
3ele(7ted s^rhools to l> .irr» about trifi.Mion pro.iri-, 
polt.-io> and pr.ictic^'. It wUl U-so oondue*^ - * ;> 
studies of outstanding ^ttr>-Mt^ou -od T'lnjiy * iu^.tir.f^ 
program*?. 

J^'^^Jf'^suUs of bot^ studi. *nJJ b*- j-Mlibl.' .^jtI/ ii 

Othi'j pro3r>:^^^ iind<a oonr. uJ^^r if ion ar. r.^ 

relited to before <md it ter--^c'^ooi .-a*', rh. r^h of 
tfK' public .schools in pro^Mding and 000 r d in 1 nfi 
ser7ic»>3 for young children, jod oth.-r topics r.M"M'>t 
both to the mi-^Gion of th.- O^-p *rt -r^.-nt md to nrtfvrn-im 
the quality of education and car*- f<M young ch 1 1 Jr. n. 
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Adininxtjtr i t ion. In thi* A JniH.^tr ition, thxa 

thern<> o£con m-'int fi«/itrit piy jtij t«Mch.>r-t > uiaq plimG. 
Wh'it vrill you »jo to on Jijc«* thit tiK« locount ibx I ity 
th»»»rie dO'?3 not uply bocom.* in ^notionxUy ohiv^^.i 
code word? 



Answ'cs Account ibx Ix ty will by ,i c.-n^rni t»«ot> oi t^o BuaU 



Adinxaistr itioa, -ind I mtond to do ».'^^r/l'iiai poii.\it>l*.' 
to cirry out thi^ pcxncxpl--* it th'« X'^oni in i to 

oncouc.j<30 Stat«>3 .md I oc 1 1 x t x«,«r: to <Jo ihi u ti** . 

Ttie O'^pirtnont i5 vi^joroucly x Tipl^ >ii>at tU*> i:oajr 
3Xon<il m-indit** toe projcim i nprovrc nt>nt in th«* .'hipt^j-r I 
projr^n tor the ration's diJt idv jut i si««d chilor'-u »j woU 
i3 the atr<>n^thonod iccouat.ibiiity pro^xjioat* undnT tho 
Druof-Freo School? in J Cormunx tX'.'ii Act. 

Tho Dfv^rtnont la iliSv ro/i«,'win.j xt^^. own op.-rjitioa^ to 
on;3ur«^ thiit Fodoril iiJ :iuppocti> '^iucitivn ict i v x t : 
thit ijiv^> tho .jr<^it»,^3t proinijH' ot Jucc A J th> 

Pc»>3id'>nt hji3 idvocjt^d, wo xit 'n J, wxthi^ii uthorxty 
qcantc'd by Conqrc*;jg, to put i now omphi3x.J on looountj- 
bxlity m £^»df*r iUy-tund'*d pio j*»ct .--to cootinu<> 
fundin-j thoso proj«»ctr» thit iC" ouoc«i,)nf ui , to r.^ucoct 
un^^U'-coajtul proji»ctiJ xoto laot- proT>x>.X'M pith.o, md to 
discontinue* tundin<3 it xr<*dir"Ction do-'i^x not j«,'t 
results, Tho Dopirtn'^nt will pr-' i-'nt id ' Oonqr.*.^ with 
ippropr i.it<* log i:il 1 1 1 propo.ml^, whor«' n^o-oj.Ts n y , to 
<3iv*» luthority md dir*«ctioa t> th** pro ji ii'i io«^ointi- 
bility ind irnprov^'wnt initxitxv". 

An o3yv*ntxil pirt of th" Dopirtr-»nt' i i>'idj d^irxt^i tho 
Bu:3n *\drrtini3tr ition will b*- to aiK" jui:*' l-vd.Til 
doll.irs tor .»ducitxon .ir** wi^oly i li '»t I x^t j l y 
spent. 
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Oa. Mioii: on. i > .uo u;t t ( }. n i . 
thi > :;ab3«. . l 

•jooci te.ioh.Ti, win b, vn.ou)[»j..i T</ .t , in iio 

Plot' :.:.lon. t.>Uow)[nj i . , . ,h u)'. 

.irisn> <>t t.-d'-r.i! invoi v« lit : 

o 'Ah.- Dt'p-iftrn. 11! will .upi^a, ^ lan-. ,f awi i, ju.r 

^<-hor>J;i and '*v.i«_ian» (FU<t.iK ,VM>n ? at. 
ui>j. Av.>:., FIK^/ A. d'v.Ain. d i'. jr.i'j . , in- 

I" inpiOVt* the prol»> ,.,A4j., ,{ .filu. I, 1, t 

UUun !ms t....n jpj>ir.,oM.ii. J ioi i i'*-y<*[ 

(KSh.^ Till* ID t*x.jvAd^'. n <ut . To St a< , »m 
i»ipiov.- tt-arh.-i trur»Aa.| itj.Mu. m.i. in m. 

aroji^ ol n nth' n.a lo., ujj A»nv' , .h 
dl:.oivHui iry <ir .*l>* . f>«JlUoi» iu.>^.Ai . , 4 , 
ptojL-ctL. lo Ui>u.*d" l.-iciv j 'lu/lAt,' in IV . 
ll< Id:.. ' 

o To inci^<i..- tj»< n^^i -I oi -iiao»ATA. . i ^ . ., 

ir.pru.'in.i th* qii.tiify ca « du' iM'-n th.t .u^-.i m , 

•-»tco«idar/ .du. Aon I. -itir.. oi?-j|..Hif i , . 
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»i loii : "liny K » J M lu^* it >1 >» » i .t* 1 1 . t i l«> < > * m • i i a v 
to t Hi itit*.. r h.'ir Ja^ »t.l i' ,» f .w M t , » n - , i iti i 

iVftijf borrow-.'r |ii'iiiit»'N with il i.^> t ..-i in 

t -> ^«'<iioil school III I inl 1 u "u..- . iri" t)'»joriii ml 
|)r.jt"....i ..n I i '-h'^'"'* . -^i-i- i.y IT».. ... ,h > i., ■^•'Ii'ij 

/.■J / 1 '►oi y Co n II.'-" ua . l«'tit ' i t im lii A w a • t uiO", 

M ; n you wur K, '"i o { y wn «♦ I f»" \ J ■ i ■ .* , . ■ i u 1 1 in 
ojrryiri'i out tfu » .tuiy; n.^ y«"j i.'-ti.'.- ..-.U'-ii 
^L.*■^■Mr, , It: • ciortowxu'i "\'",><,i.' i njut . 

tini{»C'* tti-'ii "iiciiiju: i)j I Ml If ,»?ioui<i 

irtM._'Ut wi U •-••rtiAftly <'o.|».'ri'- li Thit .'tijjt, 

i'h.' .M.-t. jt I i '.Ji.il •<tu"|Tl-U k' » /' ih, lJ.>t . 

■ iifi/iU't up iti" X "/"Jl )l i>oT r o* ifi'!. , • I-'" r» >f iiij/«'ir 
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Question: Mr, Secretary, I'ti pleased that yo«j dire ^uppoccive of 
"choice", I iL^o knov/ th.it President Bush ioten^ls to 
ask for $50 mxlUon in addxtxonil .noney for T>.i9net 
schools pcogr^iriS. The<30 schools have been i note(3 
success. Thus, I would hope that their scope cojld be 
expanded so they are available to ^ore and nore 
students. As a result, do you think that Pre?xcient 
3ush's proposal will allow for more districts and nore 
students to be eligible and permit such funds to be 
used for purposes »n addition to desegregation 
efforts? 

Answer: I am Very supportive of expanded choice m education, 

and this will certainly be one of the priorities of tht? 
Bush-Quay le Ad^iinistrat ion. Although I cannot ^ddr^^-ss 
specifics of President Bush's 7iagn«et school proposal, 
we are giving serious consider ition ^o th^^ issue '^t 
whether Federal support for magnet schools should be 
extended to di-itricts not undergoing do 3e>3r»^g it ion. 
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The Chairman. Thank yuu very much, Mr. Secretary. 

I want to "ommend you for your statement. There are a number 
of things in here which v/e c*»n perhaps get into in the questioning. 
We will mclude your full statement in its entirety since you were 
good enough to provide that to us yesterday so we had a chance to 
review it last evening. 

You talk about educating everyone to theii fullest potential. 
That is, of course, an ambitious undert^ing which is going to tal:«, 
as we know, considerable resources as well as the resources we are 
now providing. Then you emphasized, as President Bush has, the 
FIRST Program, which came out of our committee, and have re- 
quested $6 million for that program. This tries to provide the devel- 
opment awards for magnet schools, encourages teachers to be more 
creative and involved in terms of strengthening the curriculum in 
their various classes, and finally aims to find out what is working 
well at the local level and expand that opportunity so that we at 
the national level can benefit. So I am glad you mentioned FIRST, 
and I hope we will see some expansion. 

I think the involvement of parents is acial. As you know, we 
passed Senator Bradley's bill, H.R. 5, last year to provide greater 
opportunities for invoMng parents. It appears self-e\-ident, but we 
have yet to do as much as we can in this area. I thmk those who 
have been involved in the educational system understand its impor- 
tance; and to try and get some encouragement, which you clearly 
mentioned, I think is hopeful. 

Your emphasis on the dropout problem is obviously a key. Then, 
in the latter part of your statement, you addressed measuring ac 
countability. This is something that I think all of us are very much 
committed to. We are going to need the resources to find out what 
does and does not work to obtain reliable accountability. 

For too long, I think, the general publics concern of Federal pro- 
grams is that we have not had accountability, and that is certainly 
part of our responsibilit> in terms of an oversight. But you men- 
tioned that we are going to have to assure there are adequate re- 
sources, again, in that area to try and fulfill what I think has been 
an excellent point made in your statement. 

We will follow the ten-minute rule. For our newer members, we 
go to the chairman and the ranking member. After the ranking mi- 
nority member, I go to the chairman of the subcommittee, and 
then proceed. 

I see Senator Kassebaum here. If she wonM like to make any 
opening statement, we would be glad to have that. 

Senator Kassebaum. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I wiP just do 
that in the context of my questioning. 

The Chairman. That would be fine. 

So we will start with ten-minute rule now. 

President Bush talked during the course of the campaign about 
the improvement and reform of schools and teaching, the FIRS pro- 
gram, and he mentioned a larger financial commitment. 

Let me go back one step, Mr. Secretary. Can you give us any as- 
surances—or, what can you tell us, or can you tell us— whether 
there will be any change in President Reagan s budget when Presi 
dent Bush sends up his message to the Congress in mid-February? 
Can we be hopeful about that? 
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Secretaiy Cavazos. Let me say, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, first of all that we are currently working with the 
White House, trying to shape that budget, which will be submitted 
early next month. So many of the things that the President talked 
about during the campaign will hopefuHy be reflected in that 
budget- Wi are doing the best that we can in that area, and I think 
you can see froir the statement I have made today, and certainly 
many of the positions that I have taken over the labt few months, 
as well as in my confirmation, that we will continue to pubh as 
best we can to fund those specific areas where we think we can 
make a difference. 

The Chairman. Well, that is certainly encouraging and gives us 
all some sense of hope, and perhaps responds to some of my ques- 
tions. I wanted to address such issues as the improvement aiiJ 
reform of schools and teachers, the FIRST program, which you 
mentioned. President Reagan's $6 million budget, and President 
Bush's talk of a larger sum. I suppose that program ib one of those 
being considered. 

Secretary Cavazos. Yes sir, it is. 

The Chairman. You mentioned that President Bush also talked 
about eliminating adult illiteracy in eight years. I do not know 
many liberals who could make a statement like that. I do not know 
whether there is anything you would like to add to that. We have 
talked about some of the literacy programs that each of us have 
been interested in, and you are familiar with some. Would you ad- 
dress that, please? 

Secretary Cavazos. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I would be delighted to 
address that. 

I think certainly if we stop and think about the fact that we 
have 27 million illiterate adults in this Nation, and that there are 
probably another 40 to 50 million Americans that we will call 
''marginally literate"— perhaps at the fourth-grade level in terms 
of comprehension— and that we also have figures indicating that 
this pool of illitera^ grov/s by about l.Z million Americans per 
year— that illiteracy ib a devastating, extremely serious problem. 

I am so pleased that the First Lady, Mrs. Bush, has chosen illit- 
eracy as one of her prime areas of interest, and we luok forward to 
working with her in extending current programs. 

This effort to combat illiteracy must be a nationv/ide effort. It 
cannot just be the Department of Education. We certainly are 
going to work with this committee, with the Congress and with the 
White House in coming up with the necessary initiatives. However, 
we are going to have to involve the State and the local level. 

I come back to the point that we spend $330 billion on education 
in America, and the Federal Government brings to the table only 6 
percent of that amount. So therefore, our effortij mubt be coordmat- 
ed in making sure that this is high on the agenda. 

I will add one other place where many people still, perhaps, do 
not address this problem, and that is in the workplace. We mubt 
involve businesses and corporations. I have met with man> people 
from the business community who continue to ba>, "Illiteracy ib a 
pressing problem. We are starting our own prograinb." I reo^iund 
that we must work together on this problem. 
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What I air* saying, Mr. Chairiiian, is that we must bring every- 
one together to focus on illiteracy. I du not believe there is any une, 
simple approach. Te have some fundln^, in the programs operating 
within the Department, some things that we hope to do to encour- 
age the States to contribute to the effort, but it Iz going to require 
all of us. It must be on the front Lurr^r of AiTverica's concerns. 

The Chairman. Well, I am glad you are familiar with it. We 
have 11 million college studoncs, and we ought to get them in- 
volved in this prograir tOO. 

Secretary CavazOo. V es. 

The Chairman. Anc the principal block, as we have talked, is 
the fact that they do i xn some of the universities as voluntary pro- 
grams, but for some academic crtiil In the liberal arts program 
which I think is completely justified, various colleges and uni- 
versities have demonstrated. For example, I mentioned before, 
we now have sLs programs in the greater Boston area funded by 
the business comii.uait> and having an important impact in terms 
not only for the young people involved in them, but the collies 
themselves. We have $5 milLon dollars invested in that program, 
and we can start it in ovtr 200 colleges next year, in addition to 
what we might be able to do in terms of the private sector. Those 
11 million Americans, the> should be doing something for this 
country, too. But we should utilize these universities to beg'n, in a 
creative and imaginative way that is consistent with their academ- 
ic traditions of excellence, to mvolve themselves. We will be talk- 
ing or visiting on that, because I think there is a great area of 
need. 

Can you tell us about the student loan default programs. We 
have been around w:ith the Department in the previous Adminis- 
tration on this issue. We will pass legislation here— I know the 
House has a different position and wants the Department to take 
on most of the responsibility but we have had a different position 
on it, and we have developed a strong consensus. 

Can you tell us what your views are on that? 

Secretary Cavazos. As you are aware, back in the fall one of the 
first things I did as Secretary of Education wab to delay the imple- 
mentation of those legs until we had a chance to get more input 
from everyone relative to this vital issue. 

First of all, the default issue is a tremendous concern of ours. We 
must be accountable for those federal dollars, because defaults are 
eating away at monies available for other students. So we are com- 
mitted to collecting that money. 

I wrote to at least 1,000 universities and asked for their input. I 
asked them to tell me about what the> saw in these proposed regu- 
lations, and what their ideas were as to how we could resolve the 
default problem. I am pleased to report that 900 of them respond- 
ed. We received 1,200 additional responses to our request for com 
ments on our regulations. WTiat that tells us, of course, immsdiate- 
ly is that there is a vital interest out there, and we must take our 
time finalizing these regulations in the next few weeks. We are 
going to meet our deadline — what is that date? 

Mr. KoLB. The Notice of Proposed Rulemaking is still on the 
table, with comments coming in at the end of February. But once 
we have received and reviewed all of those comments, Mr. Chair- 
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man, we hope to have comprehensive proposals to aJ!uiec>i» this I 
think at some point in March. 

. The Chairman. So we are moving, in other words, v\ .iJ am get- 
ting at here, sir, is we have gone out, and we realJ^ \u n listened 
to the universities, the proprietary- schools, and ali the ^uple who 
are involved with this. So we will have those regui ti. ub ready at 
that time and try to move them ahead. I am committed to that. 

You have recently spoken about the imy^riance of early child- 
hood education. The Department has very little goin^ ii^ thhi area. 
Could you expand your on this issue? 

Secretary Cavazos. I really believe as 1 have studied ihis more 
and more that if we are going to affect, for example, the diopout 
problem— as your chart so eloquently shows in a visual v ise— we 
must start in the early childhood years, long before the^ g'.t into 
traditional school systems. Therefore, it is our expectation that we 
will work with the other Federal agencJes that have these early 
childhood programs already in place. Where they are looking at 
daycare and some other things, we must also look at th^ possibility 
of significant learning experiences for these youngsters before they 
reach traditional schooling. 

It is in these early years, when they are two and three years old, 
that children start developing their own expecUtions uf theni^elves 
and how they conduct themselves and their motivations and drives 
and skills. We should capitalize on that, and we have not been 
doing that. I really would like to see us come tt:»gether and move 
into not just the daycare aspect of it. And I do not care which 
agency does this, but let's talk about leainmg care, let s talk about 
making that really a learning kind of situation. 

The Chairman. That is excellent, a^d we look forward to work- 
ing with you. 

Finally, because my time is almost up, on the vocational educa- 
tion reauthorization— we are catching you awfully quickly in terms 
of your term here—could you give us some insight at, to how you 
think that might be altered or changed to try and encourage the 
development of new skills to deal with some of the new challenges? 

Secretary Cavazos. First of all, Mr. Chairman, I am very com- 
mitted to vocational-technical education. I think it is an important 
part of what we do in this country, and I have already made it 
clear to the Department that thL, commitment is one that also ex- 
pects those students going through high school to be educated com- 
pletely, not to distinguish in terms that perhaps one is college- 
bound and one is going in another direction toward vocational-tech- 
nical. I still think the fundamentals of mathematics, English and 
history and other subjects need to be there. And I would hope that 
in any bill we shape, that on emphasis on fundamentals is a piece 
of that. 

The second thing I would say keep in mind is that there is data 
that mdicates that people will make major changes in their ca- 
reers, four, five, six times in a lifetime, after they leave high 
school. We want to prepare those people so that they can make 
these kinds of career shifts. 

^ You will find me very supportive of vocational-technical educa- 
tion. I think it is vital that we work with industry as well as with 
other groups groups to move ahead. 
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Do you have anything on the regulations, on the timing? 

Mr. KoLB. On the timing of the proposal, Mr. Chairmar, we axe 
now working with 0MB, and I hope we are at the final btages of 
putting the last-minute touches on the Adminlatratiun'a pruposal. 
But we hope to have something up to you bhortl> for cun&ideration 
during the reauthorization process. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Pell? 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

One thing that struck me is whether our children are getting tht 
amount of education vhey can absorb. The longer I have been tx 
posed to education proL^lems, the more I realize that the children 
are not absorbing all that they should be able to absorb and can 
absorb if they are properly taught. 

One thought here wouid be that we ought t } lengthen the school 
year. In this regard I was looking at some of the competitor na- 
tions. We have 180 days a year, Sweden has 200, Canada, 200, Thai 
land, 220; East Germany, 210; the USSR, 210. 

I was just curious what your thinking is about a general prugram 
to lengthen the school year. As of now, just half the days uf the 
year are used for education, the other half are used for television, 
play, sleeping and eating. 

Secretary Cavazos. And I think in the last part of your state- 
ment is the critical message, Senator Pell. When we talk about 
lengthening the school year — certainly, people &a> if we do mor<;, it 
is bound to be better— but I would approach it another way and 
ask, what are we d^ing now, and how can we impro\e what we are 
doing now so that they do not get themselves into a situation 
where they are spending the afternoon in nonintellectual pursuits? 

So I think we need to do two things. One, we need to be sure that 
what we are doing now is of academic quality and of significance 
and really challenges the young people in terms of their education. 
I think this is the first thing we must do. And then, having done 
that, we then can say, well, would it be even better now if we 
lengthened the school year? But then I would ask the next ques 
tion— what are we go'jag to teach? How are we truly going to make 
that a significant educational experience? 

It is not enough just to simply say that if we keep them in school 
longer, they are going to learn more. I would go back exactly to 
your point, sir, and say let us be sure that what we are teaching 
them is vital and helps them at this stage, and then let us think 
about if we could do some more. I agree with you. 

Senator Pell. What is your thinking, Mr. Secretary, on the con- 
nection between student aid and national service? There <ire a vari 
ety of national services proposals. Some of us are supporting a dem 
onstration program, others have a more Draconian approach. 1 v^a^ 
just curious what your own thinking was. 

Secretary Cavazos. Well, actually, we are just starting to get a 
formal review of all of this. Let me say that I have alway s encour 
aged community service; I think all of us recognize that. But I 
really want to be cautious at this time about proposing any com 
plete overhaul of the federal student aid system. It may work, but 
it has other implications that bother me. I have not, frankly, re- 
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solved in ray own mind such issues as equity, access, and what hap- 
pens in these cases. 

So I certainly want to state on the record that I am supportive of 
public service. I just want to make sure that if we go in that direc- 
tion it will not hold somebody back one or two years before they 
can actually enter into the system, making it less competitive for 
them. 

In other words, if this sounds like a rather vague answer, it is 
because — sure, all of us are in support of people working and doing 
these other guod things, but let us make sure that as we arrive at 
these programs, we do not hurt people or programs. Let us think 
through that a little more. I will be glad to put it down for you in 
writing. 

Senator Pell. I appreciate that, and I think you are very right 
that we tend to tinker and change things too often. Very often, I 
think the community gets used to a particular program, and some- 
times it is better not to tinker with it if it is working. But this is a 
new concept that is arising, I think, that some form of national 
service is a good idea. Personally, I like the idea, I would like to see 
it compulsory— but that is very unpopular and would never be, and 
I recognize that. But I would hope this would happen, carrying out 
our chairman's brother's words, "Ask not what the country can do 
for you; ask what you can do for the country.*' That concept is very 
much lost sight of, I think, 

I have another question about the rationale behind the abrupt 
difference between 12 years of education, finishing high school and 
then moving on to college. Shouldn't there be more of a continuum 
where the process goes on and there is less of a sharp divide be- 
tween high school and college? 

Secretary Cavazos. Yes, Senator, there really should, and I think 
we should seek ways of finding that continuum. I have already had 
a number of sessions with university presidents. Sumetimes I try to 
stay away from wearing that hat, but I fall back Into it from time 
to time and meet with those people and point ouc to them that 
there are certain expectations that, frankly, I hope we all have 
about higher education. And this is really what I believe to that 
point. I really believe that the universities must make an effort to 
take down their ivory -covered walls, to open themselves to the com- 
munity and to be a part of that community. 

Sometimes in my former life as a university president, I would 
say why in the world are these students coming here, they are not 
prepared for the university, they are going to get in trouble and so 
on. What I really should have asked, Senator, was why don't we 
move out into the community, work with the primar> and second- 
ary schools, ease that transition and prepare these btudents so they 
do see it as a continuum, exactly as you are pointing out. 

I have already asked my colleagues and friends in the higher 
education community to start thinking about that, and I must say, 
to their credit, it has been very well-received. 

Senator Pell. I think Admiral Watkins, when he was working in 
some of these Selds before taking on his present responsibilities, 
was very much of the idea that Navy people, military people, could 
be encouraged and would volunteer to help ease this transition and 
teach kids on a voluntary basis, on weekends and things of that 
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sort. And I believe the educational community saw that almost as a 
threat and discouraged it. What is your view? 

Secretary Cavazos. I would encourage anything that would help 
students learn. I think we must do that and make an education 
available to everyone. I have talked to tt;dcher& and others profes- 
sionals, and it seems that every one is feeling the same pressures 
that we are feeling. We want to educate these people, but I think 
we are groping a little bit right now with how to accomplish this 
task. 

But I think. Senator, I can reassure you that this country is 
coming together on this issue. Everything I read makes me believe 
that we are going to go through a little period of time here where 
perhaps some proprietary interests are going to be involved, but 
those are going to be set aside. 

I have lost track of the number of organizations and people I 
have met— an entire spectrum of people involved in education, par- 
ents, teachers, superintendents, people who head up national orga- 
nizations at all levels — and I have said let us come together on 
these issues, and let us focus on thjm. We are going to agree most 
of the time, and sometimes, we are going to disagree. We want to 
understand why we disagree and work out our differences. 

Senator, I truly sense that we are going to enter a new time in 
America when people will set aside these differences and really 
consider one thing. What is best for the education of oui children. 
If we can keep that in the forefront I think we can solve the other 
problems. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. As I said to you privately, I 
think the country Is very fortunate to have you in the job where 
you are. 

Thank you very much. 

Secretary Cavazos. Thank you. Senator. That is very kind. 

The Chairman. I would just mention there is an interesting 
Navy program in Florida where they are utilizing retired naval of- 
ficers by moving them into the school system, and it is working. It 
is sort of a trial, but I have been rather interested by what has 
been done. 

Secretary Cavazos. Excuse me. Senator. May I perhaps point out 
one other thing? 
The Chairman. Of course. 

Secretary Cavazos. We are very interested in alternative certifi- 
cation. It often falls back into the same group wheie people, par- 
ticularly in the service or other areas, have had a lot of experience. 
We have a dreadful shortage of minority teachers, particularly a 
shortage of math and physics teachers. We ctre looking <xi <x number 
of strategies of which alternative certification is one of them. 

The Chairman. Veiy good. 

Senator Kassebaum? 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR KASSEBAUM 

Senator Kassebaum. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
I just want to say I thought your opening statement was very 
thoughtful and clearly showed your dedication tu quality education. 
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I consider quality education to be one of our most important 
goals, and I am very pleased that President Bush has put that at 
the top of his agenda. More than just dollars that come from the 
Federal Government to education is the ability to use that office as 
a "bully pulpit". The same is true for you, Mr. Secretary, and for 
us. 

As a new member of this committee, I am very pleased to have 
the opportunity, an opportunity I actively sought, to be ranking 
member of the Education Subcommittee, because my onl> previous 
elected office was to the Maize, Kansas, School Board. Some of my 
colleagues may wish I had had further experience in the legislative 
arena, but it is something of which I am very proud. I have worked 
closely with education issues as my own children have gone 
through public schools, and, with some relief, I say now they have 
completed their educations. 

You mentioned several things and touched on, of course, all of 
the important issues. One you mentioned was the choice of schools. 
And choice, as you well know, means many different things to 
many people, from magnet schools to vouchcro. Having come from, 
a relatively small rural school district, I a.- curious about s >me of 
the questions that have been raised about Ice, and I am pleased 
that you think it is important to study tho^e initiatives in States 
and districts that are undertaking them. 

There has been concern expressed that various arrangements 
providing for educational choice offer great opportunities to those 
who are fairly well-off, but perhaps hamper the disadvantaged and 
place them in a difficult position. 

Do you believe this is a valid concern? 

Secretary Cavazos. I think this is something we need to be care- 
ful does not happen. I am not sc sure that this is the overriding 
concern for me because choice, in the wa> that we have envisioned 
it, really opens up an opportunity for parents to have more say in 
selecting those schuoL— particularly magnet b^^hoolo and other pro- 
grams, where their children could move ahead la terms of their 
own education. 

Obviously, one thing that is going to enter into this is the matter 
of competition between schools. Schools will have to tow the mark 
and excel in different areas if they are going to compete with the 
school down the loaJ or across the country. And ultimately, if they 
do not meet this challenge, then I think those schools will be in 
trouble, some of them probably will close, and if they are not of 
quality, they should close. We really should not permit those kinds 
of schools to go on, because that is a dl&ber\ ice to all youngsters. 

Sc erefore what we want to do is to make sure — and I come 
back to the point that I have made about access, I have talked 
about the expectations and the accesb and the accountability —that 
students have access to the very, very bebt. And one of the issues is 
how are we ^ .Ing to get them across town or move them in, where- 
as some of the parents cannot afford that. We need to look and to 
make sure that there is provision for those kinds of things. 

But the first standard that we must have is the quality of the 
school. If it does not meet the competition, if it ib not of high qual- 
ity, it should not remain open. I think that ib the ebbence of choice 
itself, the kind of thing you build into it. 
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Senator Kassebaum. Is there a district that has had a voucher 
system in operation for a long enough period of time to be able to 
make any judgments about it? Minnesota, I know, is just beginning 
to put a program permitting choice in place. 

Mr. KoLB. I thi**k there are a number of examples that are out 
there at work now, and we have been asked by the President to 
follow that and to report on exactly what is going on 

Secretary Cavazos. But specifically on vouchers, though. 

Mr. KoLB. I do not know. 

Secretary Cavazos. I do not know of one, but certainly, the Min 
ncsota program seems to be really moving ahead ver>, ver> well. 
There is one opening up now in the Boston area, and the idea is 
starting to movb across the Nation. The President has asked us to 
follow that very closely, and we are doing so. I do not know of one 
that is utilizing vouchers, though. 

Senator Kassebaum. There was something you said in >our v»pen 
ing comments about which I could not agree with >ou more, and 
that is seeing teachers as professionals. I think this is ver> impur 
tant to quality education. 

I have long believed teachers have not been given the recognition 
in our society, along with doctors and lawyers, that should be 
given. When we look at many other countries, as a matter of fact, 
we see that their teachers do have great status. In Japan, teachers 
ae held in higher professional regard than lawyers. I think we need 
to do that. 

You mentioned working in partnership with the States in this 
area, and I wonder what you envision in this regard. 

Secretary Cavazos. First of all, to the issue of the professlonali- 
zation of the teaching profession, as I call it, to reall>' make pro- 
gram in that area, I think there are several things that need to be 
done. We first need to reward the excellence of teachers where we 
can really identify them and help them out, that help coming from 
the Federal Government but also at the State level and that other 
part. 

The second piece is fair compensation, to trul^ pay them accord- 
ing to their responsibility. They have a grave responsibility. The> 
are professionals. So we would 15ke to see that done. 

Certainly, one of the other aspects that gets into the whole issue 
is the quality of the teacher itself, there is the accountability 
aspect of that issue. 

So we are working with the States now, through our FIRST pro- 
gram and some other innovative kinds of things, to txxy what Is the 
best format in terms of helping these teachers. I also mentioned al- 
ternative certification. 

So I think we need to constantly remind the general public uf the 
teaching profession, that it is a noble and fine profession. They 
need to be compensated, ai*vl that they are also going to be account- 
able for the kind of quality they produce. And we will work with 
the States to bring that about, to really move that to the fore-front. 

Senator Kassebaum. There are some other things that I would 
like to explore, but my time is up. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Cavazos. Thank you. Senator. 
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The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, in light of the Senator s request, 
as I understand there was a Department of Education funded 
voucher experiment in the Seventies in California, and perhaps 
you might have someone in the Department ^^t a review of that or 
an evaluation and make it available to Senator Kassebaum and the 
members of the committee. 

Secretary Cavazos. We certainly will. 

The Chairman. Senator Cochran? 

Senator Cochran. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I will 
yield my time to Senator Coats, who was here before I was. 
The Chairman. Senator Coate? 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR COATS 
Senator Coats. Thank you. 

Mr. Secretary, you presented what I thought was a very impres- 
sive statement. 1 read your statement, and underlined and starred 
a bunch of things. Sometimes I v^onder if I like statements because 
they say what I agree with— though I do ti> to be objective. I was 
impressed with your thoughts and I look forward to your service as 
our new Secretary of Education and to working with you. 

I wanted to take this opportunity to acquaint you with some edu- 
cation initiatives that I have proposed in the House and hope to 
work on here — not that ^hey are the ultimate answer to the educa- 
tional problems that we face, but I thir.k they draw on some inno- 
vative and creative efforts that have been undertaken in some of 
our communities and States. 

I noticed v*dth interest your interest in reaching out to various 
low programs, trying to identify what is working, and then using 
the Federal Government as a babib for spreading the good news, so 
to speak, to other school districts. 

We attempted to do that on the Children, Youth, and Families 
Committee over in the House, realizing that there were a lot of 
things going on in the country that were meritorious and deserved 
further examination. We looked Into some of those programs and 
tried to evaluate the ones which were most effective We then tried 
to come up with a program whereby we could, through some Feder- 
al seed money, demonstration grants, referral ^enters, just simply 
ubing the Federal Government db a spokesperson so to speak, advo- 
eating, and getting people to take a look at these programs, spread 
that good news. I introduced a number of those initiatives under a 
title called the American Family Act— if the substance of the 21 
bills in the Act is half as good as the title, we may have some suc- 
cess with that 

One of those initiatives was drawn on a program initiated In Mis- 
souri under then Governor— now Senator— Kitt Bond and also 
picked up in Minnesota, called "Parents as Teachers". I was par- 
ticularly interested in your statement where you identified— and I 
thmk our Nation is identifying— the very critical role of parents in 
the educational process. The early involvement parents in the 
whole aspect of understanding the value of education, of transmit- 
ting that value to their children and working with them as part- 
ners, so to speak, of serving as a model, is proven to be critical to 
the success of a child and child's involvement in education. Involv- 
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ing those parents at a very, very early age generally rebuild in in- 
volvement of the parents throughout the educational piucebb of the 
child and transmits a very important message to the children. 

Are you familiar with the Parents as Teachers Program, have 
you had a chance to examine It, and does your Department have 
any thoughts about advocating other districts and schools ubin^ 
this? 

Secretary Cavazos. I have talked a number of timeb in m> public 
statements about the Missouri program where the> bring profes- 
sionals in early on to start working with the parents this is when 
the children are still two years old or so. They teach them, certain- 
ly, parenting skills, but they also teach them how >ou btart educat- 
ing these children at the very, very early stage— kind of what I 
have talked about, the learning cycle. 

Now, they have found that that this is a very successful program 
and that, as they have followed these students, the> do better, re- 
gardless of ethnicity, regardless of socioeconomic condition, that 
they perform better than those who have not been in that kind of a 
system. 

So therefore I think that is one of the models we need to look at, 
and hopefully, we can see some more States moving in that direc- 
tion. 

Part of our job. Senator, as you point out so eloquently, is ^ 
we must call attention, telling the other States that here ib a pji.>^ 
gram that works, and you must start thinking about that kind of 
approach. Or, as we move into rewarding excellence, that if you 
move in these different directionb, good things will come about. 

I see that as a responsibility of this Department, to identif> those 
programs that have that potential, and we keep coming back to it. 
I am so pleased that, as I move about this Nation, we are finall> 
coming back to the cycle now and saying parents must be involved. 
And that is why I said if we talk about the teacher being a profes- 
sional in education, the parent is also a profebblonal in education, 
with all of the loving care they bring to that child as well. 

So you are going to hear quite a bit more, I think, about parental 
involvement out of our Department. 

Senator Coats. I am pleased to hear that. I think the succebbful 
programs have shown that where parents have an investment in 
the dv9cision as to where their children go to school, again those 
parents become more involved, and the childreiA bccom^i more in- 
volved, and it is not just simply an assignment that this ib where 
your children will go to school, but you have made an active deci- 
sion. Sometimes this means some sacrifice in termo of .Ime, in get- 
ting your child to that school in the morning and home in the 
afternoon, and travelling greater distances. It is not necebbaril> 
always as convenient. But that very critical involvement in even 
making the choice of the school your child goes to resulU* In the 
parents wanting to make sure that that choice is a goou one, so 
they invest their time and effort and energy into the procesb. 

The othei point I wanted to discuss with you was that in develop- 
ing our package, the American Family Act, we tried to identify 
what we thou^t were some important underlying principles. We 
have evaluated programs on the basis of whether or not the> ad- 
dressed some of these principles, which were basically three. 
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One, we asked the question do the prugramb strengthen famiheb? 
Do they involve the family? Do the> reach out to the family, to the 
parents? Do they not divide or erode the famil> structure or the 
involvement of the family in the procesb, but rather do they 
strengthen families? 

Secondly, do they promote character? Is there some value basis 
to the rogram? And I think on this second point, there have been 
a numjcr of programs, some of which I am sure >ou are familiar 
with— the Institute for Character Education, based in San Antonio, 
has developed some basic materials which I V, Ink are often dis- 
seminated through the Jefferson Institute in CaLfornia, Baltimore 
has a program that is receiving national publicity, and St, Louis 
and Dade County also have variations uf this. Govt^rnor Cuomo and 
Gcvernor Kean have initiated programs in New York and New 
Jersey. 

I am not advocating a national program, I do not think it is ap- 
propriate for us to sit down and say thesu are the kinds of values 
and character education programs that ought to be in place in our 
various communities. Those are going to differ all across the spec- 
trum. What might work in Fort Wa>ne, Indiana ma> not work in 
Miami, and what might work in Baltimore might not work in Indi- 
anapolis and so forth. 

What are ^our thoughts about encouraging schools and syste*.is 
to look at developing character education programs as part uf their 
curriculum? And what role do >ou see this placing in the whole 
effort that you are looking at? 

Secretary Cavazos. I think it is an important role, and as I have 
mentioned in my testimony as well, those values uiiJ things that 
we think are an important part of char...wler and the development 
of character. When young people coh.e to school in addition to 
learning certainly the academic side, it is reall> an cuu^^ation for 
life and how one lives within a soc'oty itself and relates to that so- 
ciety. So I think it is important that they do that. 

At the same time, I would come back to another point that I 
would like make, and that is I come back to the parea.^ being in- 
volved in those kinds of discussions with the teachers. I would like 
to see more and more of the teachers and parents coming togethe- 
to make decisions about what are we teaching, how ari^ we going to 
handle these things. If we are going to make them accountable for 
it, let us give them the responsibility for what the> are teaching 
and the decisions they are goint to make. So we should encourage 
those things. 

In fact, in a number of talks that I have given about education 
and in the area of character and the development of values, per- 
haps it is a little old fashioned, but I keep coming back to the term 
virtue". I talk about "virtue" as doing what is right, and remind- 
ing people that it has three components- It has justice and courage 
and temperance- and that those three things, if you think about so 
many of the problems wc face in society today, in temperance, 
dru^ and alcohol and these other kinds of things, justice, obvious- 
ly, we want for everyone, and courage, to learn and to move ahead 
and to be a part of that. 

So I will continue to advocate character education, sir, and to 
also work with the States to develop approaches that v. ill fit best 
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within the local community. I do nut think it would appropriate 
for me to say we need to teach this- -but to think «oout that, it is 
an important part of what we do. 

Senator Ck)ATS. Thank you. My time is up, Mr. Secretary. I ain 
glad you are here, and I look forward to working with you. 

Secretary Cavaz03. Thank you very much, Senator Coat^. 

The CHAm^:AN. Senator Cochran? 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR COCHRAN 

Senator Cochhan. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Secretary, welcome to the committee. 
Svcretary Cavazos. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Cochran. Let me congratulate you on the statement 
that you presented to the committee this morning. I think you 
have really identified the appropriate role for the Federal Govern- 
ment in the area of education, particularly in targeting the re- 
sources that wt have to the places where ihay are needed the most. 
We are talking about disadvantaged children, the handicapped, mi- 
norities, those who are having a difficult time aitching up educa- 
tionally and economically in our sudcty. I think that is a very ap- 
propriate goal for us to work on this year. 

I know in iny State of Mississippi, about 'XjfiOQ students benefit 
from the Chapter I program, and it is working. The achievement 
scores In math and reading and other basic t ducational disciplines 
are up. We are very proud of that, and we hope that the Federal 
Government and your Department particularly will continue to be 
sensitive to the needs for additional assi&iance. We must concen- 
trate addition: " efToil and expertise to try bring these .*»tudents 
up to an appropriate level of skill and understanding and apprecia- 
tion. 

I M also interested in the Merit Schools Program. I do n )t know 
the details, but it sounds as though it Is a good program. Could >ou 
tell us a little bit more about how you are &pecificall> going to get 
the involvement of the *^nvate sector, businesses and others in 
trying to help improve the quality of the schools? 

Secretary Cavazos. We certainly think the Merit School Pro- 
gram in many ways could be the flagship of where we are going in 
this endeavor, to reward excellence in terms of what schools do and 
in a way to be a stimulus to other schools to pe-form better in 
these areas. One could, for example, ;>ct certain criteria as to how 
to measure merit Iv schools. If, during a period of timt, for exam- 
ple, they are able to decrease dropouts from a baseline, if they are 
able to— not just do the same thing and do it well - but to do a 
better job in terms of elevating test scores. There are a variety of 
things that I am sure educators can develop in terms of quantita- 
tive methods for measuring merit and rewarding those schooL in a 
significant fashion with funds that would be used within that 
school for extending the merit even further. And I think on top of 
that, the national recognition that a Merit School receives is a 
help. 

So we have been asked by the White House to develop that idea 
more, and we are working with them on putting this program to- 
gether. But those are some of the examples of the things I think we 
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can quantify to move &choolb ahead. You reduce dropout rates, you 
increase literacy, you have so many students go on to higher educa- 
tion, to a university, you have successful students go through voca- 
tional-technical programs as they move from one to the other- 
there are a \ariety of these types of things that can be done, and it 
is time that we do that. 

Now, we should work as a partner, always as a partner, with the 
States and with the local groups to move this thing ahead. 

If I may for a moment. Senator, just also touch on Chapter I— 
and I certainly very much appreciate your comments about that. 
We are deeply committed to Chapter I in our Department, and in 
our proposal— I believe we have a 52 percent increase in concentra- 
tion grants, those parts of Chapter I v»Iiere there are so^ie heavily- 
impacted areas that need more help. We had to make some tough 
decisions about our dollars, so we tried to move them into those 
areas where we thought they could help, exactly down the line that 
you are proposing. Senator. 

Senator Cochran. Well, I think those are good decisions, and I 
applaud you for them. Those are dollars well-spent. I can remem- 
ber growing up in Mississippi, in a schoolteacher family— both of 
my parents are retired educators, as a matter of fact, I have a 
grandmother, too, who taught for 50 years in the public school 
system of Mississippi as well. So I feel very close to those who are 
involved in education, and I feel that I understand the problems 
they face every day. I think one of the biggest rewards from teach- 
ing is to see the progress and the success of students who maybe 
started school without the benefit of family role models or situa- 
tions that you would normally expect to produce a bright, success- 
ful student, Lut to see other parents and teachers work with those 
children to help motivate them and make them be everything they 
can be, like the Army advertises, is really a great joy and a sense 
of true satisfaction for those in the teaching profession and in edu- 
cation. 

This helps them because it gives them some additional tools to 
work with to achieve those goals. So I think it is a very important 
program, and I am glad to hear that you are interested in pushing 
it forward and in making it even more successful in the future. 

I have no other questions, Mr. Chairman, but I do intend to stay 
around, and some others may come to me as we go forward here. 

ThanK you very much. 

The Chairman. Senator Thurmond? 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR THURMOND 

Senator Thurmond. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I want to take this opportunity to join with others 
in welcoming you here this morning. 

I understand that you have made a good impression in the work 
that you are doing at the Department of Education. I have heard 
map^' nice remarks about you, and I wish you well. 

1 was a teacher for six years and a superintendent of education 
for four years, and there is no one more interested in education 
than I am, it is the hope of our Nation. 
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I want to make this point, however, that under the G)nstitution, 
education is a field reserved to the States, it in their chief responsi 
bility. We must not let the States get out of that responsibility. The 
Federal Government does not have the funds to operate the school 
systems as a Nation; the States must do it chiefly. 

There are cert^ain programs the Federal Government can assii>t 
in, and I assume that it is those that you are going to emphasize 
and do all you can to help with. 

I, am very interested in the high school dropt pruble*.., for in- 
stance, and I am interested in special courses in math and science, 
which I felt that we need from a survival standpoint in conjv^iiction 
with defense and other things. 

I would like to know, what in your opinion is the key to the 
present dropout situation, and what do you £>ee as the role of the 
Federal Government in connection vdth that? 

Secretary Cavazos. First of all, I agree entirely with what you 
have said, sir, in terms of the responsibilit ^f the States, that is 
where it must rest, and v*^ are getting gu^aance and direction in 
what works. 

In terms of the dropout problem itself, I think that there is no 
one key. In other words, we have to do a variety of things, working 
with the States. For example, we can fund programs with our lim 
ited dollars back into the States, demonstration models to show 
how you keep youngsters in school— one, whether you start with 
the early childhood kinds of proposals have been talking about 
here in this committee, or how you work with studenti) as they 
progress a little further down the line and make sure that they 
stay in school, counseling, guidance, parental involvement— all of 
these must be a part of the solution, and we must raise the expec 
tations of the children in terms of where they are going to go. 

Let me give you an example. Recently, it has been made very , 
very clear to me that if we raise expectation^ of children -^if we tell 
them you can achieve this, or this should be your goal, or what 
have^you— that they will tend to meet that expectation. For exam 
pie, in ' ae high school I know about, they had a very high dropout 
rate and the achievement was not terribly good, and they came in 
and said, well, we will help you go on to college, or we will find 
ways for you to go through— this is a local initiative. And it quad 
rupled the number of students who were doing well within that 
system, raising expectations. 

I think the other thing we need to do is to make sure that the 
local people understand the seriousness of the national dropout 
issue. People say, well, that is an obvious thing. Well, if it is so ob 
vious, why do we continue to see the numbers go on and on*^ We 
are getting worse and worse in this area. So we have to initiate 
those programs and give local educators some examples of the 
kinds of things that work to keep kids in school. And we will do 
that. Senator, but you are so correct, it has to be at the local initia 
tive, and we will work with them. 

Senator Thurmond. Another thing I would like to mention is 
that whatever we can do to help the minorititb, within our Con^ti 
tutional provisions, I think we should to try to do it. For instance, I 
mentioned to you some time ago, a black college in my State, that 
is about to lose its accreditation bt^ause it does not have a physical 
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education building, and if it does, loose its accreditation, that will 
probably close the institution. I have taken this up with the Chair- 
man, and he was very helpful last year, we got a bill through the 
Senate and the House. However, the Conference d.\' not agree on 
it. I think as much we need to reassess our assistant, to minorities 
and try to help them all that we can. 

Secretary Cavazos. Yes, sir. 

Senator Thurmond. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Secretary, I am going to submit some other questions. We 
tried yesterday with Secretary Dole t > review the demography of 
the future to determine what skills w.'ll be necessary in order to 
supply American enterprise with the kind of individuals who are 
going to be able to fit the needed skills of the future. We had hoped 
to be able to develop that theme a little more today, because I 
think it is going to require coordination between of your Depart- 
ment and her Department, working together to really deal with 
this issue. 

Secretary Cavazos. Very much so. 

The Chairman. I think for the first time, given where we are 
going, we can free ourselves from unemployment and hopefully 
provide some opportunities for people who have been ^eft out and 
left behind, whether it is the handicapped, or inner-city, or people 
who live in rural America. It is that combination, that point which 
was brought out during the Labor Department study on the labor 
force in the year 2000 that we want to focus on, and to try and 
raise these skills. It is, in sense, a shared responsibility between 
you and the Secretary of Labor, and we want to try and look at our 
overall responsibility as part of the Legislative Branch in the com- 
mittee to see what the various elements are that are going to 
permit us to respond to our Nation's needs in the year 2000. 

So I will submit some other written questions. W'e want to wel- 
come you, Mr. Secretary, to the committee. He has indicated an in- 
terest in remaining through the course of our hearing. In the 26 
years I have been in the Senate, this is a first, and I think it is a 
further indication of the Secretary's interest in the whole issue, 
. .d it is indeed a compliment, most importantly, I feel, to him and 
to the Department for indicating that interest. So we want to wel- 
come you very much, and if you would be good enough, we vould 
ask you to come up here and join us. 

Secretary Cavazos. Senator, I would be ver> comfortable sitting 
right back over here. 

Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Fine. 

Secretary CavazoS. In closing, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, I want to thank ever> one of >ou for this opportuni- 
ty to share our views with everyone as to where we are going in 
the Nation, and I promise you I will work with you very closely. I 
am so pleased that we have an education President who wants to 
move ahead in this arena, I think we can make a lot of progress. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Our second witness is Governor Booth Gardner from the State of 
Washington. 
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Booth, it is good to see you again. I meant to come over and wel- 
come you personally, but I want to say what a pleasure it is to 
have you here. You have done an extraordinary job in the areas of 
early education in the State of Washington, and it is reall> becom 
iiig one of the recognized models that indicate earl> education can 
have an important impact in terms of many of the concerns that 
we have — dropout, drug abuse, and the rest of these issues. 

I know you had to alter your schedule to join us today, so you 
are here, I know, at very considerable inconvenience, but we are 
delighted to have you here both professionally and pei"sonally, and 
we look forward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BOOTH GARDNER, GOVERNOR, STATE OF 

WASHINGTON 

Governor Gardner. Thank you very much. Senator Kennedy and 
members of the committee. 

I appreciate the opportunity to share my views with you today 
about the important issue with which we are all concerned. 

Today's children represent tomorrow's future, and what we need 
in this country is a new partnership between tht Federal, State 
and local governments and our communities to ^cl a national direc 
tion that places education, youth service and early childhood edu 
cation and development as a high priority. 

We need this new partnership to invest in programming helping 
young children, especially children at risk. The proposed Smart 
Start program which this committee is considering appears tu offer 
great hope that such partnership soon may be forged. 

You are to be commended on the focus of this proposal. Senator 
Kennedy. It has focus on parent involvement. It has focus on ex- 
panding and upgrading existing early childhood education pro- 
grams. It has focus on flexibility. It has focus on leveraging State 
and local funds to increase availability of services to our young 
children. And it has focus that makes it clear that education, in 
eluding early childhood education, is a State responsibility, but is a 
Federal concern and a local function. This is -actly the kind of 
focus and partnership that I believe we are required to pursue to 
ensure the success of our joint ventures. 

Let me talk about Smart Start as it relates to early childhood 
education in our particular State. We stepped up to this issue in 
1985 and funded at the State level an early childhood education 
program. We started out serving very few children, this year, we 
are serving over 2,000 children, next year, we will be up over 4,000 
children. We have an identified need of children at risk, at severe 
risk, of around the 26-30,000 range. So you can see that we are 
barely touching our obligation. 

Smart Start will help us reach our goal more quickly. Our early 
childhood education program does some of the obvious and then 
goes beyond that. It provides children the educational services, 
such as emotional, cognitive, social and physical development 
skills, and prepares children and their families fur che transition to 
kindergarten. It also provides health services in that we identify 
and correct the problems of medical and dental care. 
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It provides social services, because we deal particularly with the 
issue of literacy. When we find parents who need help, then we 
reach out into those families and pursue that issue of literacy 
training and general education degrees and job training for the 
parents. 

We also teach parenting skills through this program. 

We operate in over 60 communities throughout the State of 
Washington, and our theme is that we believe that children who 
can do for themselves mil do for their communities when they 
reach adulthood. This is our particular vision in our State and it is 
a vision that can and will form an effective partnership with Smart 
Start. 

Early childhood is clearly one of the most crucial periods in the 
development of the entire lifespan. How a child develops during 
the critical period will have long-term consequences. We have 
watched dramatic shifts in the undergirding of our so».Iety and our 
family structure and our ability to compete in the new global socie- 
ty and in our educational system, which is straining to meet the 
needs of dysfunctional families and children. We risk losing our 
entire generation because our investments have besn too small and 
too sporadic. 

That is why I believe now is the time to reverse those trends and 
to set a national direction that places education and early child- 
hood development as a priority investment. It is, in my opinion, the 
most cost-effective means of prevention. 

While I have your attention, Mr. Chairman, 1 would like to touch 
on two other points. 

I would like to express my support for a new range of initiatives 
which are coming forward to encourage and increase participation 
by young people in community services. This was mentioned in the 
questioning that came from your committee members. 

We have addressed this issue in our State in a small way but we 
have for lack of a better term what we call the Governor s School, 
which is a month-long school in which 100 high school juniors from 
throughout the State participate in a month-long program which 
builds in them a commitment c\nd understanding of the needs and 
joys of helping others. They learn community service, they have a 
variety of functions that they perform during that month program, 
and then they have a year's commitment to their communities, de- 
veloping food banks, tutoring in schools, working with illiterates, 
the whole range of subjects that you have mentioned in some of the 
questions you posed to the Secretary. 

Another issue that I would like to raise is that I would like to 
urge consideration that in all current and future Federal initia- 
tives in the area of education, that more flexibility in regulation be 
achieved so we can allow our teachers and schools to be more cre- 
ative and innovative in serving the needs of children. We need to 
shift the focus to results rather than regulaaon. We need to look at 
outcome-based education instead of input-based education. We need 
to ensure that our children get the best from our teachers, and 
that means that we trust them and put our faith in the teachers* 
abilities to do the job. 

We have in the State of Washington designed a program, again 
for lack of a better name, that we call Schools for the 21st Century. 
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We now have 20 schools and 2 school districts involved in this pro- 
gram, in which we waive the rules and regulations that inhibit 
schools from doing what they might otherwise like to do, and in 
return, from them we receive a program of objectives they are 
going to try to achieve that we can measure by at the end of the 
trial period. But we are taking risk and allowing the professionals 
in the field, working with the parents and the community, to 
design the programs that they think best fit the needs of the chil- 
dren in those particular communities. 

I have included in part of my wxitten statement to the commit- 
tee members discussion of this particular program if you have fur- 
ther interest in pursuing that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 

[The prepared statement of Governor Gardner iwith an attach- 
ment) follows:] 
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Testimony of Gov. Booth Gardner 
Senate Committee on Labor and Human Services 
January 27, 1889 



Chairman Kennedy and Membera of the Committee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to ehare my views today at>out an Important 
(83ue confronting all of ue. 

Today's children repreaent tomorrov/a future. 

We need e new partnership In this country between federal, stale, and local 
governments and our communitled to set a natfona! direction that places 
education, youth service ana eariy childhood education and development as a 
fdgh ptiofity. 

We need this new partnership to Invest In programs helping young children, 
especially children at risk. 

The proposed Smart Start program, which this committee le considering, 
appears to offer great hope that such a partnership will soon be forged. 

Senator Kennedy Is to be commended for the focus on this proposal, 

tt has a focus or parent Involvement 

It has a focus on expanding and upgrading existing early childhood 
programs. 

ft has a focus on flexibility. 

It has a focus on leveraging state and local funds to Increase avaHablilty of 
services to our young children. 

And It has a focus that makes it clear that education - Including early 
childhood education — 

Is a state respor^sibillty, 

Is a federal concern, and 

Is a local function. 

This Is exaetiy the kind of focus and partnership that I believe, as Governor, 
Is required to ensure the success of our joint efforts. 

And I am pleased that you era talklna to the governors of our slates as you 
develop these new programs. Becau^ amt Is also a crucLI step that Is required 
to ensure success oi oa» Joint eifo;U. 

Smart Start wIH coordinate quickly and effectively with the efforts we have 
begu the Slale of Washington to address the needs of our young children a* 



In 1985, I asked our Legislature to Invest In Washington's future. They 
responded and we created a state-funded, but community -based and locatly-riin 
program called the Early Childhood Education and Assistance Program. 
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\/e now serve over 2,000 children each year. W© expecl lo Increase thai lo 
4,000 by n«xt year. And wq plan on q continued and sustained expanslc jntll all 
our children who need our h&lp, gel our help. 

Stnart Stan will help us reach that goal much quIcKer. 

Oar Eariy Childhood Education and Assistance Program promotes 
preschoolers development through a comprehensive program that Involves the 
family and includes four major components; 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICES - provides for children's ©motional, cognitive, 
social, and physical development artd prepares vhlldren arKi their families for the 
transition to kindergarten. 

HEALTH SERVICES - provides medical and dental care to Identify and 
correct probl^s that could prevent children from achieving thok l^,* academic 
potential. 

SOCIAL SERVICES •* supports children's and families* dignity and 
• self-esteem, Including literacy training, general education degrees and Job 
training. 

PAREMT PARTICIPATION ~ teaches parenting skills and Invokes parents In 
their child's education. 

ECEAP Is Implemented by a variety of local agencies In o«er 3 community 
sites around our state. 

Each program needs comnujnlly support from both the private and public 
sector to help this effort keep Its promise. 

We 89k local communities to take ownership In the welfare of theh voung 
children because we believe children that can do for themseUes, will do for thoir 
comnuinltles when they reach adulthood- 

This l3 our vision of the fxrture. 

And that Is a vision that can and vrlll form ai. effective partnership with Smart 
Start 

parly chfiuiiood IS cledfly one of the most crucial periods of development In 
the entire life span. How a child develops during this critical period will have 
long*te»m consequences. 

W© have watched dramatic shifts In the under-glrdlng of our society. 

\n our family structure. In our ability to compete In a new ulobal economy, 
and In our orfncatlon system, which Is straining to meet the needs of 
dysfunctional families and children. 

We a losIr>g an entire generation becauo^o our Investments have fcrcen too 
small and sporatic. 

That Is why I boHove that now Is the Umo to reverse those trends end to set a 
national diroctlon that places education and early childhood deweiopmenl as a 
priority InveslmenL 
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, It l8 Uio most co5t-«ffectlve msanix of proventlon- 
I would Ilk© to imk« two final points, Mr, Chalnrmn. 

^^^VJ^^ ^!i^f ^ ^^^^^ my support for a now rang* of Inftlattves which 
cornmuntt^ encourag* and Incrcaw particlpetlon by young people In 

While It Is Importan? that wa htip our children now - because they aro our 
future - when tfity b«»mo young m«n snd women they need to begin to repay 
society by offering of thmselves their strvfca to othsf*. ^ 

h. J". •xamples of youth who are serving others. We 

have 8 PJ^.^'" called the Governor's School, which Is run by the Washlnaton 
'iSl^Tw ^'^^ l^^^ ^^Sh echool Juniors for a month In the summer 

and builds In them u commitment and understanding of the needs and lovs of 
helping others. And the results have been spectecullr. 

This l3 another area, Mr. Chalnmin, where a new rjattnorahlp between 
federal, state, and local governments and our communlUes f»n and should be 
forged. 

, "r^"^' ' consideration that In all cun-ent and future federal 

Initiatives In the area of education that more flexfblllty In regulations be achieved 
so 63 to allow our teachers and schools to be cnwUve and Innovative In serving 
tne noocs of kids. ^ 

We need to shift the focus to results rather then regulation. 
Wo need to shift the focus from Inputs to outcomes. 

We need to insure that our children get the best from our teachers, and that 
means we must tnjst them and put our faith in their ability to do the Job. 

cif^hnn^J'Z^^'^^J^l^^^^ ^^"^^ restnjcturing project In our stale called the 
Schools for the 21st Cenhiry, which makes such trust a reality. Our education 
refonn ©'forts are based on the premise that teachers are more talented, creative 
and committed than wo have allowed them to be. Where others mlqht stres^k 
greater control, Increased testing or teacher-proof cunlcula, we have chosen to 
invest In people. 

EdurJ'Hon thp key to both oualfty of life for Individuals and economic 
development for our state and naUon. We believe the best education system can 
be developed by freeing people to pursue their passion for teaching and learning. 

I have 'ncludod as part of my written statement to the Committee a 
discussion of our Schools for the 21st Century. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee. 
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INTRODUCTION 

AS our naricn apprccches -..t 1990' s, wq face issues 
uiiprcscftdenrec, in our history, both econoaic and quality oc life 
issues so fundaaental to our national identity ^hat our responses 
will detersine tn« strength and character of our country well into 
the 2 1st century. Aaong the key issues, the issues to tie addressed 
are quality of life for all Aaericans and our role in the swiftly 
developing world econcay. 

Addressing those zvo areas is vital to the future well being 
of our society because ve nave led the world in our coaaitsaent to 
education and advancoaent of all citizens. While we have 
consrtjitly stmggled to achieve basic rights and access to those 
rights for everyone, we have also led the world in providing 
education for all through the high school level, and by working to 
assure <iqual opportunity in the workplace, and indeed througnout 
society. While no one would argue that Aaerica has been perfectly 
successful in achieving these goals, we have been noteworthy in our 
comaitaent tc pursue them at all coses. 



in 1989, the very goals and aspirations of our society are at 
risk due to a coabination of factors and conditions both withxa cur 
society and worldwide. In our country, the socioeconomic and class 
differences aaong citizens which have boon so difficult to change 
threaten to create a "two-class" sor'euy in the I990's, with a 
burgeoning "underclass" which is chronically undcr-eaucatcd, 

1 
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uneaployedr anc ao disaffoctod that tbey live out thcix livos 
captive to sociax .alfare and correctional systoms over which they 
havo no control. Further, denographers toll us that this 
twderclass is ilKeXy to grow in tho near future. Without heroic 
interventions, we can expect tho ••quality or lire" gap to grow 
between tho "havea" tnd the "have nota." Unless we are willing to 
change our very &.^.aractGC as a nation dedicated to advanceaeiit of 
all citizens, «'o cannot let this trend continue unabated. 

As we strucG.G -w address these najor issuea regarding the 
well-being of o\u citizenry, we ^ cust also face new realities 
relating to our place in the world econosy, rhe TasK Force on the 
TeacJhing Profession of the Carnegie forus. on Education and the 
Economy has dcscr-ted very well the changing nature of the world 
oconony and the caallen^es we face in defining our role in it. 
briefly put, if wo want to aaintain a ptonxnent niche as a producer 
of goods for the vworld, k*e cust be prepared to conpete ^ith wUier 
couatiies who pc&awce those ^oods choap-.^ hi* paying substandard 
wages and requiri.-i? 60-80 hour worK weeks. Given that, wo win not 
be willing to reti^ to such working and _«ving conditions. For 
a Ijixgo secfftent oar society, f u** ire production techniques to 
3;eep coapetitiVG kv^ll require fewer ople In low paying production 
jobs and »orc necnanized fonss or production. The future work 
fore* will nood to ce broadly educated, technologically literate, 
and capable of --feiong learning and coaplex problon solving, 
furttier, those wriO ate f*wt prepared for such & dendnding workplace 
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will be even furtncr rcsovcd froa Uie aainstrear: of sociatal 
opporruniries tn«n thoy arc coday, wxll aost proteauiy i?^ a part 
of the "underclass*' Z described o ^ ler- 

If in fact the future -•ll-roiug of cur socioty is coper.dent on our 
addreaainq these .ssuos succcssiuiiy, how do w« procaod? 
Obviously, any jrrccras tis deal with such ccapl^x, nulti-tacted 
probleas aust 3.nvoi^'a aii segnent^s of societ^y. Wo aust sotoiJLiza 
gov^mscnt, priv-iC^ ..-.austry, j;riv.:ii.e c;iLizcns, .ir*d ^ variety of 
public ser\'ic^ ^3cr.c.e5, dr^d Instit^uiiionr tc renew our conaitaont 
"CO the basic qoa.- ;j:orican ..ocicuy, -and ;«o -cor lent our 
ecunoBic, social ard educartonal efforts. 

Key xo cll of car responses to th«se challttngoa; is tho twatea 
of public rduc^ation in the cnitc^d stattiir.. Education has 
historically fceen Key to por conal -oll-btiijna and udvunceaent In 
th© Cnitud iicares, ^nd Iw r-iXl continuo cq to« m the ^ist century* 
Obvioualy, it vould be unfair t:c asK the public schc^i:; to ttjar t±te 
fall burdf^n soX^in^ tho orobXcn:-* jaat d<?^^crii:ea, fcut It would 
bu ♦-cfUdUv naive to atjsuao th.it -^roijresa can te nade without a 
fundaaont^l conrait^xent to ^r.j^-Lftcr «u;aacationsii systea tor all 
of cux children, hav<« cado ^h-it cocnxtrcnt in t'^shington* 
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EARLT CHUJDHOOD EDUCATION 

19 '•S we asked tr*c Legislature zo Invest in Kashingtcn's 
future. ^h«y responded wo created a stato funded, but: 

ccsc-Jiity based ana loca-.ly run, prograa cailod The £arxy Ciiildiiood 
Sducarion end Assistance Progrran. 

We now serve cvfcX Z,000 children each year, expect to reach 
4«000 sy next yoa, ^^nd p.an on a continued substantial Increaso 
eaca oienni'"^ unt.l wur children at risk are provided services, 

ZCEAP prcaotc* prescnooicra' dev^slcpsont ::hrou9h a 
coaprcnoasive prccran that involves ihe iciSM«y and .ncli^des these 
£our conpononts: 

ydlucfitionai <;<^rvief't — provides tcv children's esotional, 
cognitive, social, and physiuai developoent; prepares children 
and their fasLllies for the transition to Xindergetrton. 

ngi^lt^ r7^>^^;;*?^y — provides Siedical and dental caro to 
-dentlfy ana corxoct probiers that could prevent cni^dren froa 
achieving their full academe potential - 

Scciftl 5?grvico5 oupports children's and famlles d*.gnity 
and self -est c^n; holpfj parents access cjssunity resources, 
includ^>-; literacy ^rainlna, general educat*.on degrees, and 



;o» training. 
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Parental Sgrricingtcion — ceacr.es parenting sKiils, involves 
parents in tiieir child's education. 

The prcgra^i iS i^rpiemented by a variety of local agencies m 



support iron both ciie. private and puolic sector to help lcEAP keep 
its pronise. 

2CEAP tsks loc&l ccsaunities zo take omers.iip in rhe welfare 
of their young children. Children rhat "oan io" for themselves, 
"will do" for their connunities when they reacr. adLiithood. That's 
SCEi^'s vision of the future, 

SCHOOLS FOR THE 21ST CENTDRX 

If education is a key to the future success of Washington and 
its citizens, how can assure that it Viil neet the challenge of 
the next decade, indeed of the next century? The national 
education reforc novesient of the 198&'s c^no nstrat.es that there are 
raany possible answers to this quest ...on. One answer j.s to further 
regulate the educa-^ion profession — developing nev* graduation 
reguirencnts , aandating new and expanded testing systerss for 
students and teachers, and increasing the negat^-ve consequences of 
faring poorly on sucn i.ests. other regulatory aporcaches to reforii 
include increased standardization of the scnoou. ciirricuiuE, 
nandating a return to the ''basics" of reading, cocputation and 



62 cosaaunity sites around the state. z,c^Zi progra^u needs coamuii- 
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aeaozization of l£.cz.s^ end systematic ^^eacn^r.g cf <l well deCmed 
body of infor=a^-cr. zzia racrs *'nic.-i "every -^.i fe^iaca^ed Aaerican 
should knov. " 

While tJiere ire :iany von;a::iiile goa-s ;.n tiie preceding 

agendas desxgned ^xt. iiie creai.j.ve efrcrxa ot professional 

educators, center-- --«»ir fcenavior, ar.a <::reat£ "unifora" processes 
and products ectjca^ior.- "Quality contrcl" zt educational 
pr'oducr.s has ceer. si*.cj;w sins presc-.pci^e ;:;et»"iCcs wnxc^ are out 
ot vogue in seder- ir.dus-ry. The -ac^> is, .- we wanz. students to 
develop crea^_.e proijien so-\ers, r^.ey ;sust ce taught oy 

teachers who nave zr.e wpportunitr/, a£)ility a.nd encouragement to 
display these ^ii.e traits. signly regulatory approaches to 
education rcior:z can ce counte .productive they encourage 

"coaplieince" whinxir.g fcy educators. Tedcra., state and local 
regulations ar^e aes-fr.ed to define —iniCwn «4-'/eis ot performance, 
but if iapiecentei »n a hwreaLicrati^ canner, they will eventually 
beccse the naxii;-« ,.e expect, of ihe systes;. Sach has too often 
been the case in pu;s^-ic education. 

Based cn ti;e r.eed to return creatis^ity and local problen 
solving to the sct.«^-:s, as well as a basic cczziitsen^ to the (often 
oppressed) creat- .e patc^tiai cf professional etucatcrs, i proposed 
to the state legis.ature ^r, 1387 ^ bill to create schools for the 
21st Century in ..ashington. The -.egrr'^t.on -^-as designed to 
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"eneO^le educators ir.d carenrs of selected schools or school 
distariccs to res-rucrnire certain scJiooi operations and to develc? 
sodel school prccracs vhich viXl improve studenr periorsance." The 
prccrsa was based cr. :;he s'ollowir.g assunpcions: 
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can Zeam; 



2. schools ere cve—emilated, resulting in a disincentive 
for creative -hinJcing and innovative action cy educators 
and parsnrs, 

3. Given Tine cpporT:ur.ity tc inno^-are, educators wiil respond 
positively; 

-4. -The current structure of virtually all scnools dictates 
against truly professional beh*-.-/ior by educators, and 
restructuring cf the workplace is essential to building 
effective schools of the future; 

5- ?. key eienent which is essential for cceat:Lve behavior 
and professional functioning, and which is aissing in the 
lives of aost teachers, is tice; riae to plan and 
interact with other educators apart frcn the day-to-day 
instructional demands of the classroon; 
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6. The purpose cf &11 schooling is stiudenw learning. 

While c»-rreiiw ^ssesssenr. ir^smrsenrs night i.^ inadequate 
for measuring prcgress towjtrd ccnplex cognitive 
educaticn«;l goals, ail schools for the 21st Century aust 
comi*" thcas elves to evaluation of student progress. 

It aust be pointed -3ut that the latter assumption does not 
a^sting»2ish selected scnocls Troa all other schcclsr sut given the 
nature of their goals and activities, such evaluation will 
necsssar-ly be -::re =^ap-ex and -ess aechanical than existing 
student achievecent testing prograas. 

The legislat;.on called for an appointaent by the Governor of 
a Task Force on Schools for the 21st Century, to "assist and 
cooperate w^ith the State Soarc of Education in the developaeat of 
the process, and review and selec*:ion of projects." Jurther, it 
called for Gppii,^tions froa schools and school districts 
throughout thi s;;ate, vith up to 2i schools and, or d-stricts to be 
chosen ior designation for a six year period as Schools for the 
21st Century. Application cleaants *ere deliteratoly stated in a 
general fora, since* the basic notion v^^as for schools and schpol 
di3mcts to define . LieLT vision and their plans fcr achiavirg ;hat 
vision under the auspices of tr*is prograa. 3asic propo^a^. elecents 
involved descriptior* of district ^;.sion and inpleaet tation plai^, 
coaaitaonts froa all parties tc woljc, cooperative to accoaplish 
the desired ends ^ including necessciry waivers of local rules and 
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bargained agreenents) , budget plans, cf tecjinicai resources {in 
particular, collafaoraw-.on insi-wZiutions of Lxgher education and 

educational sarvice districts aas encouraged) , evaluation and 
accourrtability procedures, and statenents of support fron all 
relev&nt parties in the school or district. 

Zn addition tiiese basic eiesents, the legislation specified 
that all teachers anu other professional and classified staff 
involved i.j Ispleaentaticn cf the proposal were to oe eapioyed for 
a niniaus of ten additional days each school year, and that 
proposals should identify state statutes or adiainistrative rules 
Xvhich uould need to be :»-ai\.ad in order to assure success in 
inplenentation. with only a few specified exceptions, the 
leqislation called for a waiver of such rules upon approval of the 
State Board of Education, as weli as assistance fron the state m 
seeking exceptions to federal regulations which limted the school 
or district in pursuing its vision. Further, the legislation 
included new state funding for the s_x year project period for the 
extended contract days and for portions ot the technical assistance 
needed. 

The bill was enacted into lav in June, 1987, with the 
intention of identifying the 21 selected scnoo-.i, and districts to 
begin thoir uorJc by the beginning of the i9 88-89 school year. Thus 
began the process of restructuring schools m Kasningtcn to educate 
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our young people ^.z- seec the ciallenair.g decands cC life in the 
nexc century- 

•niOFESSIONSI. TEACHSR PREPARailOK 

While the 5cr*=:5ls for the 21st: Century prograit iS rhe primary 
focus of this discission, i*: is important tc note ttiax. it was one 
of e "two-pzLTt legis-ative packsiae, ^ith the second section focusing 

on iiaprovenent o- i.5a.cher preparation, R&cn ^zcent and preparation 

of quality teacr.ers and arrn i nxstrators is hasic tc the long tern 
inprovenent. of scnoo-s, and the :_nvest-*env. in retom of teacher 
preparation m our colleges and univer ities ::ust: equal the 
investaer in restructtiring of schools. rurtiher, the salary 
structrare, career patterns and <*orJting conditions available to 
teachers cust he conducive to recruii.ina and keeping our nost able 
citizens in tne education profession. 

The Teaching as a Profession Act, adopted into law at the sane 
tine as Schools for the zist Century, stresses the iaportance of 
teachers having a firm grounding ir* the acadeaic disciplines they 
teach, and assures what after 1392, all teacners vho qualify for 
the professional continujjig teaching certifi::ate wxxl have earned 
a Daster's degree -a either education or the ajrts, scien. and 
humanities. Zn addition, the act establishes the Master in 
Teaching degree as a new career entry pattern for individuals with 
undergraduate degrees in the arx.s and sciences who want to beccme 
teachers. This year we axo proposing subsrairtial financial and 
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^schnical support fo- our Mivorsities to redesign cheix graduate 
ceacher ecucatica ?rocra=s co neec tHese new standarcs of quality 
and rigor. 

IHPLEHEHTIKG SCHOOLS FOR THE 21ST CESTUEX 

once tha lecislacics was enacted, the firsz -ask was to 
appoint the Tas': -crce on Schools for T:he 21st Centurj-. These were 
key Mpointnents. since -.his group would largely shape the values 
surxoundir.g rhe =.-c==r=n. The Task Force was to consist of ten 
privaca citizens and four legislators. Th^ ren citizen 
representatives consisted of three teachers, a principal, a 
superintende.nt, two deans of educati,.-., one froa a state u."^vorsity 
one frozi a private college, a state PT& officer, a 
representative of the business cosiauiiity and a foreer teacher who 
is a private educational consultant. More iaportant than 
"constituent representation," hov..ver, was the fact that these 
individuals were known to be i^ndependent thinkers who were not 
afr=id to take risks in thei^ own lives. At the first aeeting of 
the croup, I stressed that they were chosen not because of what 
they are (i.e., their professional roles), but of who they are and 
the orientation tjiey bring to problea situations. Their job was 
(and is) to be good thinkers and problem solvers, not to 
"represent" a particular constituency. This orientation has 
characterized all of the cask force deliberations. 
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Th* fixst several meetings oi the -task iorce were pivoral, 
since ix, was m ^iiese i=e«cir*gs what the legislation and its 
intentions came aiive. Their first job was to bring to life the 
values vhich were wO guide jjplenentation of the progran. These 
values evoXv«d as a result of expended discussions not onl^ of the 
legislation itself, ^ut also of t-^.e nature and needs of education 
in Washington. All these discussions were held in neetings open 
to tlie public, >/i':.r* ::pporcunities ior input from any citizens who 
van'ced to attend. 

These early TasJc force .meetings resembled educational 
scnmars, with c.is cuss ion rangir.g broadly across :s2my issues. 
Always, However, focus eventually returned to what principles 

Were essential in i2i£.. Attentat ion of this progras. Examples of 
concepts which resulted from these discussions are: 

1. Instructions to schools and districts preparing proposals 
should be kept £2 general as possible, enccnpassmg only 
those eieaents specif iea in the original legislation. 
Neither f onaat nor content should be overspecified, since 
the focus is on local developnent of vision and plan, not 
conforsiance to state-developed proposal guidelines, 

2. Schools and districts snould be given naximum fleiiLbility 
in deterzsrning the fcmat in which pr'^posals are 
prepared. It was not iissuned that ail proposals would 
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bfc in TTcdit zonal paper forrar, and in fact, several 
schccls used aulti-aedic. presentations wO augment tiiie 
princ proposal, Task force neabers Vould resist any 
incliracion to tell schools "how to go it" or "what we 
really vant." 

3- Thor« -..as to be no predetejr^unation oZ specific proposal 
evelwation criteria or weighting to :3e given to various 
factors- The task force w'ould use its collective 
prczessional ^udgnent i,-i deteminirig trie »viost promising 
proposals to be reconnended for approval - 

4, The schools and districts selected are r»^t considered to 
be conducting "experiisenta:. projects." Rather, ttiey are 
being allowed and encouraged to engage in a broad range 
of new acti/ities ainea at fundamental restructuring of 
the school as a place for work and learning, in effect 
to becone "living laboratories" for a six year period, 

5. Schcois and districts snuuld be encouraged to take risks, 
with value placed on creating an atmosphere of 
innovation- Success or failure of any particular aspect 
of the process is less important than creation of a 
cli=:ate or change iind risk-taking xn the school - 
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.6. The purposo of tlie cnrire endeavor is not: to produco 
"jaodel" ?roj«ct activities for ejcport to other schools, 
but to encourage and support school-isased innovation. 
The ultiaatci outcono should bo groator latitude for all 
schools, not imposition of "successful*' practice across 
tihe srartt. 

7. The focus should not be on innovation for its owii sake, 
but on innovation to increase student learning and 
teacher professional isa- '^^le "student learning" focus 
of thxi -egislation snould b« stressed cons-cantly as the 
najor purpose of school restructuring. 

These are but a few of the agreenents reached in the eox^'j 
Task Force meet^*^^**. While they ni^ht seen rather straightforward, 
several are in direct contrast, to traditional approaches to school 
improveoont. The lasit Force was Lhus instrur^entai ui setting the 
early tone and the agenda for the entire endeavor. 

When the deaaiine had arrived £or suhriission of proposals, 136 
schools and school districts had risen to the challeng and 
requested approval as Schools for the 21st Century. This number 
was itself cause lor cp-iebration, &iiicu each propcsai represented 
a comitiitnent to f undamen'cai change at some leve: . In fact, nany 
schools which suhaitted proposals ^^cre emphatic that they would 
pursue their dreaa whe.thei or noi. they were "officially" chosen. 
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The very feet of putw^g tire progran in place had K»ad« innovation 
aoro acceptable, and had "aI.j»ow«a" and encouraged schools to aare 
to be diff«r«nt» 

Each ^seaber o£ the rask force read and roviewed 136 
proposals subiaiwuad, and individual emd group ranging processes 
^ore used to reduce che l^st to 31 finalists. Representatives of 
each OL *:hese 31 schools and districts were then invited to aeet 
with the task f crce ior an -nterview. two full days were devoted 
t-o intervieMii^g . *he applicants «ere provided no guidelines on who 
to bring to the _ni:erviev., and the participants ranged from a 
superintendent! appear. ng alone to represent the district, to a room 
full of 75 people representing every segnent of the school and 
conaunityi 

Folio\»lng the interviews, the Task Force reached consensus on 
the 21 proposals za be coconziended to the State Boaird of education 
for approval. Those 21, -*hich v/ere ultiaately approved, and are 
now in the first stages of icplenentation, include nine eleiaentary 
schools, SIX secondary schools and six school districts. Tho 
selected schools and d.^stricts aro loc^.ced -n every part of the 
5tatB, ranging froa Colton, a snail rural school district in ^ha 
southeastern part of tho state, to an ei<?iQGi.tary scnool and a 
consortiua of 21 schools m the Seattle School Li«tri':t. 
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It is iDposs:.ble ro sunoarlze, or ev«n character ^20, zhe nany 
coiraltsenus to lnnovat.lon in tho selected schools &nd djistxiczs. 
^ever&Z. iocus directly on progracs £^1 iisK.'* students, to raise 
the iev«i oi learning fas Uioso sLadents least apt to tonetit from 
their 9cr.ooI experiences. Others ^nvoive tha introduction 01 state 
of the art technology in the schools. Still, others stress globa' 
oduca'^lcn, parentajL Involvement Ir the schools, oxtcnded school 
year, nulticul -urai education, early childhood education, 
reatrucroring of rhe school day, cosrsunity ^r.volveincnt *n the 
schools, and lspr;:«ed ^wordinati^r. ot schoo. end social services 
ro fjinilles at c.5>v .U.! selected schools end districts have 
nultlplc ^.argets tor laprovoDv and e cos:2i.tuent to continuous 
evaluac^^n and nodlf l««2tian c£ plans ^nd activities as necessary* 

Ono aspect d the procesjs k*h**n surprised aany obsajrvers vas 
the seetlngly s^iaall mmher or weavers Iron state x^los «^nd statutes 
ifhich ..ere requested. Sriza have i^aid that this is an ^dication 
that the negative iapact of alleged (^v<itreguj.^tion of our schools 
is exaggerat-dd, and that our lavs and rales do not, in fact, serve 
as a deiorxcnt to innovation. t\n a.terniiCive e'j:pj.anation, however, 
is that schools cannot be e>:pQCtcd tc ^ow aost the rules which 
are txcx^blosoae until they encouiit.ec cnen In the natural course o£ 
events. This *;ould lead one to expect requests for waiver 
throughout i*ho life of projects, rot only ^or principally; at the 
tice of application. 
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5<ashir.gzcn'5 iizzz 21 School izz ci;o 21st Century began their 



not only for .aat. they do, isur for whe^ thay symbolize, and they 
ere isding eiicrdad =reet respect ^nd adnireticn, A special 
conforoncQ ..as -.old October featuring nationally ronovnod 

speakers and er. cppc-.t.unity to i.-.zeract with people froa other 
sttloctod schools. Zt is ny oosorvitlon that it vili take tino for 
aany cf the eauca-^iss and parents .r.voivot to roali20 the conpictc 
range cf freed or Ana oppor^^niry .-novation „nich tiioy have 
earned. This . i .ts «t -operative rr.at frcq^jent cpportunities iar 
interact ion and t>:pinsicn of ideas and pcssifcillcios be provldea. 
THE rUTDRE - WHAT COMES KEXT? 

Thus rir, we have taicen the ^ir^t -'^^po in reforaing end 
restructuring '.'ashington's schco;». .rnile siost of what has 
happened thus i^ar Is symbolic and "3,t.i.qa aotti.ng," *q arc coanitted 
tor the long run. Future activities rtsi^^ud to the schools ror the 
21st Century prcgraa will be of thro-s w.xtjs; i^iontinued !f;upport and 
nurturing oi the criglnal 21 schoo-s enc Jiistricts; doubling of the 
nuabor oH Sites ^.-;voivea; ana aystenat*- ar*lysis of the entire 
range of statutes and ragulat*ons gov ^n^ng education in 
Washington, vith an eye toward ain 1^:1 ring state rules and 
saxinizijng both cpportunity for InnovAt^on and accountability for 
student learning in local schools. 

Ki-h regard dht current tizhcols Cor 21st Century, -^o 

sust ::aintair. ^r.o principles for change ^,hlch nave guided oar 



official activities August. 



These scr.ools are laporcant 
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efforxs thus i&r. It ould bes naive: to aaau&e that the change 
process which has be in thosa schools vill be easy or 
straight:£o?:ward. rho six year approval process is a critical 
eica«nt, i^ocause --ndaa-^ntal restructuring schools cannot be 
rt^one cuickiy- wo nus^ assuro that all elenents of itato government 
and the education cvmunity zsaintain a helpful, supportive posture 
tovard thv schools and value risk-Lahincif even whon it is 
uncoaf orteblo tc do so. 

Our aeicond thrust -.ill begin in the 198«> -egislat vq sossion, 
m wnicn l i.ava proposed tnat the nuniser of Schools for the 2lst 
Century be doubica. This will provide the opportunity for core 
schools and districts to d«icriLc and lapleaent their visions for 
tha schools of toaorrow. It will also be the occasion for a 
continuing stAtev»ide dialogue ibout the princ-plos k*hich aust guide 
school inprovGsent in Washington. 

Ulttisatoly, of course, every school nusw be a School for the 
2l3t Ccntiury To accept loss is: to adait that sone schools will 
noc serv» the needs of students^, and wxll be a party to producing 
young adults who are unpx«paxed f oi uhe demanas of life in the next 
century, we intend to contribute lo the xodefinitlon of schooling 
and the restructuring of schools by sodifying the statutory and 
r'^^iatory base to allow and encourage creativity. The TasJc Force 
on Schools for the 2-st- Century -Si undon-aJting a cocpleto analysis 
of our state rules v«^d laws, and ...ill riicoscend which ones can be 
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elininated withouT: adverse effect cn qualicy of education or 
violation of students' rights. 

Tho icporxance of reducing s-ate and federal regulation of 
schools goes beyond the elimination of particularly croublesoae, 
Uniting, and so.-netxr.es archaic requlrenents . me ccnpiexity of 
current state anc federal rriles and laws, even if they were all 
dacned inportani: ireaces suci a stifling effect thaz teachers and 
aCninistrators f ecus r.cr£ on cospiiance than on sch-oiing — as a 
society, seehir.g -he -igaesc quality in all their efforts. a 
regulatory focus in any service delivery systea results in undue 
attention to ninirus standards, rather than na^cisun quality. In 
effect, our schools are being "ruled" in a way designed to control 
the least effective educators, whereas the overriding need is to 
provide support, encouragement and freedon to tiiose who are aost 
effective and nost creative. We intend to do all that, is possible 
to create such a syste^ii of education in Washington, 

Education refort efforts in our state are based on the prenise 
that educators are acre talented, creative and conuaitted than we 
have allowed them to be. Where others night sTiress greater 
control, increased testing or "teacher-proof" curricula, we have 
chosen to invest in people. Education is the Xey to both quality 
of life for individuals and economic aeveiopaent for our state. 
Wo intend to create the best education systen in the country by 
freeing people to pursue their passion for teaching a.nd l,.aming, 
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by essuTJing that cur systen £or -eacner educ^Lt^-iri aiid corii^iiiuing 
proxc^sional develocneni. is rigorous and i^eievan-c to ^.e r.eeds of 
aodent ^e&chexs, cr:a fay creatiJig a crofessionai -arcer pactem and 
2rew£u?c. stcuccure aesj-gned cake wdad4i.^g attractive iux ::ost 
able and cormitted citizens. 
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The Chairman. I am sure there will be int^jre^t in that as well as 
your program to involve the Juniors in that month-long program. 
Hopefully, you will be kind enough to give u& additional informa- 
tion on that. It is extremely interesting. 

Let me ask you this. Has the businebs conimunit> been involved 
in the_ development of this program in terms of early childhood 
education? 

Governor Gardner. Yes. The> have beeri extremel3 supportive of 
ihis issue. When I assumed the responsibllitiet> I currently hold, my 
message to the communit> v,as if we did not do the job educational- 
ly, ever3rthing else we were doing would pale b> comparison, and 
that to do the job effectively, we had to concentrate on the front 
end. 

So the business community and the commanit> at-Iarge has been 
supportive both of early childhood education— a project we call 
Even Start, which is the program where we identify children that 
are lackadaisical in school, wearing the same clothing fur a week 
at a time, have lice in their hair, all of those symptoms that you 
can identify. Then we literally into the homes, identify the par- 
ents, meet with them, work with them and get them ii.to programs 
that are either job treiining or literacy programs. 

These programs ha t been suppoited verj significantly by the 
community and have helped us get legislation passed. 

The Chairman. Do you have any suggestions as to how we get 
the business communit> involved in the support of this program at 
the national level? 

Governor Gardner. Yes. I think it is going to be ver>- easy to so- 
licit the support of the Governors. Education, as Senator Thur- 
mond said before he left, is a respomibilit> uf the States but a con- 
cern of the Federal Government, and you have expressed that con- 
cern very well. I would be glad to carr> that message, as would 
others in my responsibility, to the Governors* Association, but I 
think speaking with the opportunit> we have as a bully pulpit, to 
take that message forth, that we can be \er> strung advocates for 
this program. 

Senator Kennedy, ver> candidly, this program builds on many 
fine State programs. 

The Chairman. How do you a. .wer the argument that if the 
States are already doing it, why should v/e bother? 

Governor Gardner. I mentioned in m> testimony. Senator Ken- 
nedy, that we are now luck> to be addreu>ing 4,000 students out of 
an identified 30,000 children from ages ts\o to five being in severe 
need of this program. We are not even touching those that most of 
us might on a rational basis consider also to have need for this pro- 
gram. I think it v^^ill be very eas^ to a^sk for this type of partner- 
ship. 

The Chairman. You use a variety of delivery systems. How has 
this worked in the State of Washington? You work through Head 
Start, through the educational system, you have a lot of flexibility. 
We have included that concept in uur proposal, and there are some 
who think it should be targeted more toward particular delivery 
systems. You have a variety of them. How ha^ that workec'T 

Governor Gardner. It has vorked extremely well. We went to 
the stakeholdeis. We went to the teachers association, we went to 
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the PTA, we went to the administrators in the bchuols, the superin 
tendents. And we all agreed that a menu programming that wab 
targeted at dealing with specific issuer would give Ub a much better 
focus on what works and what does not. We decided it wab time tu 
take some risk, recognizing full well that when you take some risk 
you make some mistakes. But the Issue of education is so critically 
important to this country today that we had to do it on a broad 
menu of programming. 

The Chairman. Have you evaluatec the program in ter-ns of 

Governor Gardner. We have not ^.^^.iluated it yet because most 
of what I have talked to you about , in is very formative stage. 
But we have and are prepared to ^larsue a longitudinal stud> on 
the programs which we have. 

The Chairman. Finally, could you tell us a little bit about your 
Governor's School Program? 

Governor Gardner. It is a program that is privately funded pri 
marily by the business community, supported b> what we call the 
Washington Institute ^or Community Service. It is held at one of 
the universities in the City of Seattle. We promote it throughout 
the State. We woiL with the prinupals, write let ^ers, call. We are 
looking not just for traditional students, but we are looking for 
mavericks who have leadership capability, and we get a fair 
number of those. It is intensively staffed by leachers who contrib- 
ute their time — they are paid, but they could do much better if 
they were looking for other types of jobs in the summertime — and 
they cari^ these students through a wide range of activities both in 
and outside the school building that we use, including going down 
and identifying and working in community serviv^e projects, inter 
viev/ing street people, 'nterviewing public employees. They get a 
wide range of challenges which they are there to pursue and tV at 
have a great deal of intention. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you about these programs in early 
education— I know this was one of your initiatives going back to 
1985— has this, to your own knowledge, been accepted and support 
ed by the parents as well as the communities? 

Governur Gardner. Yes, it has. We have no resistance to increas- 
ing this program. Frankly, our constraints are not just monetary, 
they are how well we can expand the program and do it on a qual 
ity basis. 

The Chairman. Senator Pell? 

Senator Pell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Governor, as you know, the Federal share of education has gone 
down from about 9 percent to 6 percent, currently. I think I am 
correct in saying that presently 20 percent of the share of mone> 
for higher education for student aid comes from the Federal Gov 
ernment, and 5 or 6 po*w^*ii is the Federal share for elementary 
and secondary education. These have been radically reduced o\er 
the last eight years. How has that afferted the programs In your 
States? Have you been able to compensate for it in your Strte? 

Govemoi Gardner. We have had no choice. Senator. We have an 
obligation to educate. Because the percentage of funding has 
always been relpiivel> small, we have basically been self-sufficient. 
But what is intriguing tu us is^ an opportunity to have a partner 
ship on a program such as this, which will merge wiin the pro- 
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grams which we are currently pursuing in a way which will allow 
some expansion and perfection of the opportunity. It would be nice 
to have more money in that regard. We have made do with what 
we have, I think, creatively, because I think in these days you have 
to think creatively and not always traditionally. 

Senator Pell, Do you feel that in the last eight years that the 
investment yoa have made in education has declined, been static, 
or increased? 

Governor Gardner. It has basically been static in the State of 
Washington. What we have had to do Is reprioritize, and what we 
have said to ourselves, as was mentioned b> the Secretary, is that 
if wre can do the job in the formative years— ana that begins almost 
at the prenatal period— and make sure a child can get through the 
third or fourth grade competitively, then there is a significant 
chance they will survive the balance of their school education an^ 
be constructive citizens. 

Senator Pell. I think we all need, as you have just pointed out, 
to recognize the importance of investing in early childhood educa- 
tion. There are two current programs. Chapter I and Head Start, 
serving the prr school population. But both programs are only able 
to serve a s^idil percentage of the children eligible for these serv- 
ices. And as we look into the possibility of new initiative^}, should 
we be looking at ways to protect and expand the current programs 
prior to taking new initiatives? What would be your view? 

Governor Gardner. No. My view is that the new initiatives are 
compatible and need tv> be pursued, because they provide greater 
opportunity to deal with a broader range of problems which have 
been identified such as the social problems, Lhe health problems 
and the nutrition problems, which initially at the formation of 
H^ad Start were not as focused as was just the educational issue. 

Secondly, for better or for worse, in the issue of Head Start, it 
has been around long enough that it has begun to build some bu- 
reaucracy into it and has lost some of its flexibility, and I think a 
program such as Smart Start, which merges with the State early 
childhood education programs, will shake that a little bit and allow 
us^ to be creative and flexible in dealing with the changing econo- 
mies out there with which we have to compete. 

And on the issue of Title I, there is a situation where, when I 
spoke of the issue of flexibility and opportunity to deal with the 
issue of regi lations, we need to address that, because some of these 
programs which I have discussed, such as Schools for the 21st Cen- 
tury, where we are allowing schools to take the programming that 
is there and remodel it to meet the needs o those communities, 
have to have the flexibility to do so. And when they have to take a 
certain number of students and treat them a certain way because 
of Federal relations which were right at the time of the incep- 
tion of the program, but which may no longer be pertinent, that 
means you take a block of students, they are rigid, and you lose 
your flexibility in dealing with the rest. 

I think what we have found is that a variety of programs, cre- 
atively administered, with measurements, is the way to proceed. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. Governor, for being with us 
and for your courtesy in your answers. 

Governor Gardner. Thank you. Senator Pell. 
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The Chairman. Senator Kassebaum? 

Senator Kassebaum. Governor Gardner, I think you point out 
very well why education thrives best at the Statt; and local level. It 
is due to Governors such as you who, with support in the State, are 
willing to try new initiatives to address problemb ?jid to enhance 
the educational system and opportunities in your State. 

I would like to pursue for just a moment some of the questions 
that Senator Pell asked regarding Head Start and how it fits in 
with Smart Start. You say they complement each other, or be- 
cause, basically, th-^y both have the same goals. 

Governor Gardner. The goals are relatively the same. First of 
all, we are not serving nearly the number of children who have 
been identified as at-risk children fr^m low-income circumstanceb. 
So early childhood and Smart Start first off allows States to 
expand their capabilities to serve an identified populations current 
ly being unserved, and those are your niost atilbk students with 
the highest incidence of dropout in later years. So just from the 
standpoint of providing greater service, that is extremel> impor- 
tant. 

Secondly, Head Start when it was originall> implemented was 
more focused — not totally, but more focused— simpl> on the educa 
tional component. But we have learned since that we have to deal 
with the issues of health, nutrition, parenting, and those t^pes of 
supplementary situations. 

Senator Kassebaum. Head Start has changed a bit, I think, in 
that regard. 

Governor Gardner. Yes. 

Sei ator Kassebaum. Now, you fund Smart Start through corpo- 
rate contributions; is that right? 

Governor Gardner. No. Earl> childhood ^.ducation, we fund 
through State general fund; some private, but very small. 

Senator Kassebaum. Would it be envisioned that, if we enacted 
Federal legislation, this effort would be taken over and supported 
by Federal funds? 

Governor Gardner. No. It would be matched. I think my under 
standing was that a program such as is being proposed would be <x 
matching program, and I believe that is as it should be, and that it 
should be supplementing an existing system. 

Senator Kassebaum. When you go into a community, some chil- 
dren, I assume, are in Head Start. Do >ou then pick up others who 
should be in the other program? 

Governor Gardner. Yes, that is correct— but also, many of the 
communities which we wc.c. able to access with our earl> childhood 
education program did not have Head Start programs for one 
reason or another. 

Senator Kassebaum. Like Senator Pell, I wonder whether we 
should improve and expand what we fc in place, or If .somethin^^ 
else is needed that could complement I think that is what we 
will have to explore. 

I would like to go for just a moment to thp w'jrrmunitv service 
concept, and you mentioned an innovative program. I have long be- 
lieved that service is something that should be undertaken in the 
community rather than as a national program. I believe thai I*rgh 
schools should require their senior classes before graduation tu give 
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an hour a week in community service, or something along those 
hnes Many high schools do that now. It is not always mandated; it 
can be voluntary, I think even a manda .ed program helps students 
to understand the needs of their communities, whether it is repair- 
ing and painting older homes, helping senior citizens, or tutoring. 
It is in one's own community where one gains understanding and 
builds ties. As evidently is happening in your program, one also 
learns where Government fits in and sees the relationship between 
community needs and governmental assistance. 

Governor Gardner. We have legislation now current-y before the 
Legislature to follow on what Senator Pell was saying earlier, 
which will allow credit for tutoring for students who come back 
into the system and wish to help out at the middle school or ele- 
mentary school level if they are high school students and/or col- 
lege students who wish to come back. We are even going to provide 
some funding so that we can make sure that the supervision of 
that is sufficient. 

Senator Kassebaum. Do any of your high schools make it a re- 
quirement to do community service before graduation? 

Governor Gardner. It is voluntary at the local level, but not 
mandated, no. But it is an ethic that has to be developed. 

Senator Kassebaum. Yes, and it takes a lot work on the part of 
the community, as well as teachers, to work it in 

Governor Gardner. That is correct. When we started the Gover- 
nor s School, we reached out and brought j.00 juniors in. We have 
had three summers of that now. The ner.t step, and the one we are 
moving to now, is to continue the 100 juniors and try to expand on 
that, although 100 seems to be a great number to v/ork with, but 
during the course of the year, have subdivisions, if you will, out m 
various communities, so some of the students who have now been 
through this program can work wdthiix their schools and schools m 
the community to expand the opportunity and work with students 
and give them the opportunity to serve. 

Senator Kassebaum. Thank you very much. Governor Gardner 

The Chairman. Governor, just to get back to Head Start, as I un- 
derstand it, the greatest emphasis has been on social services. 
Some of them have an educational component. There is one pro- 
gram in Boston that uses the High Line curriculum of the Perry 
Preschool Program. But I have two questions. 

In our Smart Start program, we can either use it through the 
Head Start— we have a lot of flexibility and a variety of delivery 
services, so it could be through the Head Start program— or, you 
have some areas, as Senator Pell pointed out, communities where, 
even though you have children who are eligible, we still do not 
have the resources to provide that, and by a variety of different 
services, using education services other types of delivery serv- 
ices, we may be able to have some impact with an education com- 
ponent, which I think is part of the attraction of this program. 
And, as you pointed out, we are attempting to leverage the States 
to move, and encourage them to move in this direction. 

But the more basic question is. How are you able to deal with the 
Head Start community? Quite frankly, have you been able to con- 
vince them this is not really a replacement for Head Start? 
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Governor Gardner. Yes. If I could just go back to the issue that 
we are not beginning to scratch the surface oi those v\ho need that 
type of service. So they were, frankly, quite supportive of our effort 
to get this passed legislatively. 

The Chairman. Well, that is interesting, and that would be what 
I would consider the normal reaction. I think in some communities 
there is some indication that we are trying to substitute Head 
Start But I think all of us believe, as I think Secretary Dole point 
ed out, that it is this combination of different services that can 
really eflFectively, hopefully, jump-start these kids into the whole 
educational system. 

Isn't that our objective? 

Governor Gardner. That Is how we feel, yes. 

The Chairman. Okay. Well, I want to thank you. You have gone 
to considerable trouble to be here, and I hope you will keep us 
abreast as you find out more about your own program. We will be 
enormously interested in it. 

Thank ym very much for taking the time to be here. 

Governor Gardner. Thank you. Senator. 

The Chairman. Our third panel includes Bettye Caldwell, Ernest 
Eoyer and Joseph Fernandez, if they would be good enough to come 
up. 

Dr. Caldwell is Professor of Education at the University of Ar- 
kansas at Little Rock, and is also Director of the University's Cnil- 
dren Center. She served as President of the National Association of 
the Education of Young Children and on the Governing Board of 
the Societ> for Research in Child Development. We are glad that 
she is here. 

Our second witness is Ernie Boyer, President of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, a familiar face to 
the Labor Committee. Prior to serving as President of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, Mr. Boyer was U.S. 
Commissioner of Elducation, and before that, he was Chancellor of 
the State University of New York, the largest university in the 
country; Senior Fellow of the Woodrow Wilson School o2 Princeton 
University, and education columnist for the London Times. Under 
Dr. Boyer s guidance, the Carnegie Foundation has become the 
most influential foundation in the Nation. His recent books, "Hit;h 
School" and "College", have helped shape much of the recent 
debate about American education. Today, he will tell us about the 
Foundations most recent publication, "The Condition of Teaching", 
the third survey of this issue that he has directed in the 1980's. 

Out final witness is Joseph Fernandez, Superintendent of Dade 
County Schools, the fourth-largest school district in the United 
States. Dr. Fernandez has worked in the Dade County public 
schools fci 25 years. He will discuss recent reports written by Tht 
Council of Great City Schools and the Institute for Educational 
Leadership that describe some of the challenges urban school dis 
tricts face in recruiting and keeping high^ualit} teachers. He will 
also discuss the extensive program Dade County is employing tu ad 
dress these challenges. 

Dr. Caldwell? 
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STATEMENT OF DR. BETTYE CALDWELL, PROFESSOR OF EDUCA- 
TION, UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, LITTLE ROCK, AR; DR. 
ERNEST BOYER, PRESIDENT, CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING, PRINCETON, NJ; AND DR. 
JOSEPH FERNANDEZ, SUPERINTENDENT, DADE COUNTY 
SCHOOLS, ON BEHALF OF THE COUNCIL OF GREAT CITY 
SCHOOLS, MIAMI, FL 

Dr. Caldwell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. It is a pleasure to be here and to have heard the pres- 
entations so far. 

I have a longer statement that I am submitting, and I will try to 
be brief. I have entitled my remarks. "Needed. A Comprehensive 
Early Childhood Program for America's Children". Actually, I have 
felt this need for probably 25 years now, ar.d it seems to me that 
the time is ripe for beginning to develop one. There are at least 
two reasons for this. 

The first reason is that over the past quarter-century, we have 
accumulated a great deal of information pointing to the value of 
early intervention programs for the intellectual, social, emotional 
development of the children as a protection against many of the 
ills of society and so on. We now have an impressive array of such 
studies to which we can point with pride. 

The second reason, though, that we need this system so desper- 
ately is that during the same quarter-century when those studies 
have been done, America s families have been changing and chang- 
ing dramatically. We now have more working mothers, more 
single-parent families, and we now have to face the fact that the 
early years of life, which our data show are critical, have to receive 
a great deal of very careful attention, and we have to develop pro- 
grams that can serve these children if they are not to be deprived 
of vital and essential growth-fostering experiences. So that we have 
data now, and we clearly have the need, and it is essential that we 
move forward. 

Now, in view of these twin conditions, it seems that it ought now 
to be possible to design a system early childhood programs which 
can meet the needs, hopefully, of all children, not just select 
groups; but I would certainly like to go on record as saying that I 
feel that the needs ^the disadvantaged should always have priori- 
ty as funding patte s are set. 

I offer in my ren^arks some five suggestions or recommendations 
that I think we need to keep in mind in developing such a system. 

The first recommendation is that early childhood programs have 
got to be integrative and have got to be comprehensive. Several of 
the other speakers have ref?rred to that in soii^^e form or another. 
We cannot at all compartmentalize little children, it is hard 
enough to do it with those of us who are adults. But the little child 
who is hungry cannot lear. , the child who is not loved not inter- 
ested in extrs timulation and so on. We must deal with them as 
total human L^mgs. 

Now. I think that what we have tended to do historically is de- 
velop service patterns that are fo/ one or another aspect of what 
we see as importan. components of the development of a child. In 
particular, in the early childhood field, we have had two major 
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service programs that have developed. The> both have long and 
distinguished histories, and they both have long and ^ad historieb 
in some way. 

One of these services, we have tended to call "daycare**. In earli- 
er generations, they were called "day nurseries**, sometimes today, 
it is called "child care**. But if you look at the historical and in 
formative literature about what these services were suppubed tu be, 
they were essentially for parents, they w^ie for working mothers, 
mothers who were ill or had some kind of social pathology that 
kept them from caring for their children. They have a long history 
of minimal and inadequate funding, and throughout much of their 
existence, society referred to them as "custodial** or ''institutional** 
care. 

On the other hand, we had a system that we called "early child- 
hood education**. It does not go back cu> far as the day nurseries in 
America, but this has been an area full of intellectual excitement, 
if you will, and many great ideas that bear fruit in the data from 
the Perry project and other studies like that have come from this 
field. But it has been described as being for children, basically 
middle-class children, mainly for social and emotional develop- 
ment, if you will, although parents have noted that their children 
have received a great deal of impressive cognitive btimulation in 
these programs, and have wanted them. 

One of the things that has been interesting to me during my 
years in the field has been how hard people have tried to make the 
case that these are two separate services and have denied that 
early childhood education is not daycare, and daycare, on the other 
hand, is not real education. That is a fallacy, and continuing to ad 
vocate it and maintain it has been a deterrent to the development 
of a comprehensive early childhood program in this country. 

I think that one of the things we need to do is change the vocab- 
ulary, and I have introduced a term -Dr. Boyer has heard me say 
this— I am calling these progrgims "educare '—and if you do not 
want to use that label, I hope that in the design of legislation to 
support them, you will think that way, because there is no way to 
educate a young child without also providing care and protection. 
AnJ you certainly cannot provide adequate care and protection 
without offering education. To try and do otherwibe would be berl 
ously to handicap the children and not to help them. 

So we have to have integrative and comj^rehensive servl^eb. 

A second thing that this system needs, it seems to me. Is that 
any new programs should network with exi&ting serviceb. We have 
already heard thi? morninFr about Head Start, about a variety of 
State progreims. Chapter I programs. Title XX programs, and so on. 
They are out there. We do not have to start a new program from 
scratch, but I do think we need to abandon this sort of patchwork 
mentality that we have had and do some strategic planning — to Ube 
the term that is popular in business now - in order to avoid compe 
tition and unnecessary duplication. 

In this context. Senator, one of the reasons I am very enthusias 
tic about Senate Bill 123 is that it does allow for coordination be 
tween the programs which it will fuad and existing programs buch 
as Head Start and programs already in operation in the public 
schools. And I especially l?Jte the fact that it really talks about 
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"educare" because the funds can be used for extended day pro- 
grams and summer programs. 

If we create early childhood programs that do not offer those 
services, they will not meet the needs of America s families, and 
they will not be popular, and they will not be successful. We have 
to do that. 

In this context of talking about cooperation, though, I would like 
to say— and I hope that the Secretary will make note of this— that 
I am a strong advocate of more early education programs in our 
pubhc scnools. Now, many of the people who represent the estab- 
lishment in my field for some reason are opposed to that, on some 
Of ^J^^ terms that we have heard here this morning. They are wor- 
ried about what has already happened in schools, and they say, 
well, we certainly do not want to give them our young children, do 
you. 

I ran for 10 years in Little Rock, Arkansas an example of the 
sort of comprehensive and integrative program that we need. We 
accenfod children as young as six months, and the school operated 
up through the sixth grade. In other words, it was a combination 
early childhood/elementary complex. It was set up to allow the 
gains such as those shown in the Perry project not to wash out or 
fade away if the children moved away from a creative early child- 
hood program into a primary school that was not set up to help 
sustain those gai-s. But quite apart from this continuity, it ran 
year-around— not 180 days—it was open from 6.45 in the morning 
until 6:15 in the afternoon. Different staff covered different hours. 
And in other words, we tried simply to design a program that 
would meet the needs of children all day, nut overstress them, not 
overwork them, give them plenty of recreation, but that at the 
same time would serve the needs of their families and allow their 
parents to go to school, to work and so on. 

So I am very strongly in favor of having new programs such as 
Smart Start work closely with the public school system in order to 
facilitate this kind of truly comprehensive and integrative pro- 
gram. ^ 

My third recommendation is one--and I am delighted to have 
heard others touch on this this morning— a system of early child- 
hood programs must include children who are younger than three 
four and five. Now, as 123 moves down, as it should, down one 
notch on the chronological age scale from where we have the larg- 
est number of early childhood programs, namely, kindergartens for 
five-year-olds, four year-olds clearly need to be served. But if you 
' jke those data on that chart, they do not come from studies on 
five-year olds; they really came from studies on thrPP- nnd four- 
year-olds And the child development theory that led to the devel- 
opment of those programs talks about the importance of early ex- 
perience during the first three years of life, not necessarily during 
the second three years of life. 

So it is very important to realize that we have to have programs 
for very young children as well as four- and five-year-olds. 

Now, Secretary Cavazos mentioned the importance of that, and 
benator Kennedy, the comprehensive child development programs 
that you initiated and submitted will indeed do this. They allow for 
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the development of programs for children one through fivt which 
are Comprehensive, as I have already referred to. 

If you take the demographics that I referred to in m> introduc- 
tion, the sharpest rise In the incidence of working mothers :s not in 
mothers of threes, four's and fives, it is in mothers of Ciiildren 
under three. In 1950, only 12 percent of mothers who had children 
younger than three were in the work force. Toda>, that figure is 
estimated to be 52 percent, and b> the end of the century, just a 
little more than 10 years away, it is probably going to be 65 to 70 
percent. 

So we have to have concern for these very youn^ children. His- 
torically in this country we acted as though we should not do it be- 
cause basically we did not advocate it. And I think we used the "os- 
trich" approach. If we did not develop programs and did not advo- 
cate them and fund them, the> would go awa>. The> do nut go wa>. 
Rather, mothers and fathers tend to use programs which are of 
poor quality, which are unmonitored and unregulated, and which 
are simply not good for the children. 

My fourth recommendation is obviously that programs have got 
to be of high quality. We have had a tendency- to compromise all 
over the place in developing early childhood. There wei ^ some re- 
marks earlier about whether the Washington State program and 
others would duplicate Head Start. The figuies on the incidence of 
eligible children served by Head Start are roughly only 15 percent 
of the eligible children are in Head Start programs. We st'Jl have a 
desperate need for them. And sometimes program operaiors have 
wanted to compromise on quality simply to deal with thjse large 
numbers of children who tend still to be unserved. 

But we now know what represents quality, and we all Liow and 
agree that the stakes are high, and that we have to stop compro- 
mising on that. And in anticipation of some of what Di. Boyer 
might say and what the Secretary has said abuut teachers, t;;achers 
and their asslbtant& in this field are the most poorly paid ptuple in 
virtually any kind of employment that you can think of, aid you 
cannot have quality programs without quality adults who operate 
hem, and you are not going to get and keep quality peoph until 
we offer more meaningful salaries for the people who providi this. 

I also wou! 1 like to endorse the idea of character ~-I am not going 
to sa^ "education**— in early childliood, but character for»nation. 
That is a lot of wnat the programs are about -learning to caie for 
on another, learning sense of responsibility, learning to co.itrol 
your own impulses and realizing that other children want the tame 
things you want and so on. 

Also, early childhood programs make an excellent place for the 
use of this community service that has been talked about k his 
morning. 

My fifth point, I will ue vexy biit;i uu, ucc'^ It Is Oiic tliat i.as 
been discussed, and we all endorse It. That is that early childha)d 
programs must welcome and accommodate parent Iii^vat. This is 
the most basic thing. We have learned a great deal about Jiis over 
the past 25 years, but it has to be made explicit. We really have ti) 
refer to it. Senator Coats referred lo this, the tremendous impur 
tance of early involvement. And I think we all recognize that one 
of the byproducts of it, the happy fallout of it is that as many par- 
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ents are involved with programs for their young children-and 
they are less scared when their childre. .re little; they Ire fess 

ttS arl StfthT'N' ^r'^'P^f^- childhood pro^am'than 
they are with the school principal or the school superintendent- 
^d in the process, they do learn how to empower themseWes; they 
learn how to talk at meetings; they learn hVw to go to thi schoof 
and >f they do not feel welcome immediately, to wait Sitil thg^get 
seen, until they get heard and listened to ^ ^ 

There IS much now to show that this kind of early involvement 
stays with the parents. They take it as their children go tSS 

rT'^''.^^ then, of coursi, many of 

them do begin to enroll themselves in educational programs which 

Stir?c^ie%.^"'^' '^"^^ themselves and oS 

vnL'^Sw^if-*^ ^.u"V"o^"'^. with just a very brief comment about 
your bill I thmk that Senate 123, with its provisions for children 
younger than five, with its mandates for comprehensive and S 
f^nt^ its concern for parent involvement, with iS 

S ^'^"f^K?^ P"^^'' ^hools into a closer alliance with the 
educare establishment, with its mandated Federal and St^te 
fiscal collaboration, can indeed lead the way in the development of 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Dr. Caldwell, 
llhe prepared statement of Dr. Caldwell follows:] 
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NEEDED: A CuMPkbHtN^iVL tAHLY CHILUHOUD H<UGHAM 
fuH AMhKitA'^ CHiLUkUi 

Bottyc M. CaldwuU 
Donaqhoy Proic^sor ol Education 
Univorc.ity o£ Arkansas at LittR Rock 
Little Rock, Arkairas V2204 



To one who has worked in early Jihildhood ior 2*j years, the 
level of recognition and acceptances now accorded the field is 
gratifying indeed. In spite of an inproirsive accumulation of 
evidence of the nsportanco of th'j first lew yearc; ol life for the 
full realization of the huiodr. potent. ai, the experienceo of the 
early yearr. have* sonohow not been t iKen quito ^ieriously as 
deserving of the careful planning tl at we put into what are 
referred to as "the school years." craar.ized qioup prograns for 
children during these early years are often refe.'red to by the 
oxymoron "prescfiool . " Futthermoro, there has betn resistance to 
the dcvelopnent of a national systen of e^riy childhood programs 
on the mistaken assunpt. ^n that suuh programs somcitow violate and 
subvert parental rights. 

At this juncture in history » tacts have rclutcc^ assumptions 
and evidence has super seued myth. We ha^o an ACii^ressi^e Knowledge 
base upon whic.n to base programs and the public policy which 
supports then. Wo now know such thing.s a;-, tho following: 

. . . Poor children who participate in a quality early 
childhood program do indeed arrive at tirst qrac'o with an 
opportunity for an "equal start," il not the "head start" promised 
by the title of tho field';* most fancur. program. 

. . . The degree to which programs locus on language 
dovelopmont is asso' iatcd with lavorablc outccmos. 

. . . Hoalth ai»« nutritional ^^tat•^s are improved. 

. . . Participating chlldroa h*jvo higher sell -or. teem and 
achievement .motivation. 

. . . Parents uniiormly value the programs and 1 ind evidence 
of ways in which their children have bcnclittcd. 

. . . Children who partinpate in high quality programs are 
less likely to be placed in i^pecAal education clarscs or to repeat 
a grade in school. 



These are a few of the "i^^ts" whwCh have accumulated over the 
past Zb years. We have cone a long way toward complete validation 
01 the hypotheses formujlated 2A years igo iu the i j^mous "White 
Paper" that iea to the et.tat*. ishmont ol «ead btart. That document 
suggested that the most meaniigial way to ameliorate tho 



. There is some evi^»ence that such programs reduce 



delinquency. 
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educational and social problems often seen in older children from 
poverty backgrounds was to provide eiirichment for the. through the 
medium of a i.ational early childhood program. In out enthusiasm, 
and in our cwn e-tgerness to prove our merits / we have sometimes 
promised too much. Whenever that happens J, the field (and the 
children and families we represent) suffered. *jut now we have 
enough knowledge to be more realistic about our limitations as 
well as more optimistic about our contributions. 

Family Changes 

Meanwhile, as these data have been accumulating from year to 
year, their relevance has been increasing from day to day by 
virtue of rapidly changing family demographics. In fact these 
changes have been so precipitous that figures are obsolete ainiost 
by the time they appear in print. Present estimates (just one 
year before a major census) are that roughly 60% of mothers with 
children younger than six are in the work force, with approxi- 
mately 5? of mothers of children younger than three working 
outside the home. Furthermore, one child <iut of five is now born 
into a one-parent family (with that, ratio being oiie out of two in 
some subgroups of the population). If these mothers are to escape 
the gridlock of poverty and dependence, if they are to be able to 
participate in training or actual employment, some sort of 
national program which givei, careful attention to how and where 
their children spend their early years is essential. 

Whatever tnese demographics might have to say to us about the 
numbers of children needing public policy attention, they 
certai.ily bespeak one important reality, the norm for how young 
children spend their early years has changed from what has been 
considered "traditional child rearing" in America. An interesting 
thing happens when a norm changes — attitudes subtly but signifi- 
cantly change. This has now happened throughout America. 
Pa^'ents — including those whose own parents might have worried 
about that early childhood experience s outside the home might be 
'"araily-weakening — now acknowledge that such programs represent a 
tal family support. 

Thus it seems to me that we now have two essential ingredients 
for planning a successful national system of early childhood 
programs: (1) an adequate knowledge base; and (2) public 
endorsement and support. Having reached th^s pt**.rjt, we are now 
ready to plan the kind of system we need. I sJould like ^ 
suggest five conditions that need to be met in the syster* ^ 
develop. 

Five Components of a National Early Childhood System 

1. The s/sten should establish comprehensive programs. 
Children are not easily fractionated at any age; when they are 
young, it simply, cannot be done. Their development cannot easily 
be separated into neat compartments like health and nutrition, 
cognition, social and emotional development, motor development, 
and so on. They come all of a package. If they are hungry or 
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poorly nourished, they can't pay ctttention. It they <ire not given 
love and affection, they won't icarn language. li they don't get 
enough rest, they won't have the energy to use the toys and 
equipisent provided then. If their families and the people who 
design and operate ^roup progtans dc»»'t ha/e the Sctne objectives 
and values, they'll be so confused chey won't Know what to and 
when to do it. 

Ir ir-pite of this need for conprehensive, integrative early 
childhood progrucs, we have tended tc allow services to devcA^^p 
along different tracks which hopefully would never neet and wh^ch 
we even pretended were totally different. In particular, we have 
had one type of progran which we called "early childhood 
education" which vas; mainly for social development (but with a 
grea't deal of appropriate cognitive stimulation thrown in), 
available nainly to middle class chxidren (because public funds 
were never allotted to such prog^ans^, operated generally j.or only 
a few hours each day, and had ample parent support and perhaps 
volunteer helo from the children 'c. non-enpioyed mothers, whatever 
else such programs night offer, they presumably provided deveiop- 
mentally appropriate education to the children. 

On the other track, we had something that professional -i^roups 
originally called "day n^r^eries" and which today we :;ali either 
*'day care" or "child care," depending on which term is currently 
in favor. If this type of servi-e was offered in someone's home, 
the cenersl public called it "baby sitting," no natter what sort 
of fancy ' abel we tried to assign it. If it was offered in a 
srsail groi p setting, it was often libeled with a pejorative 
description such as "institutional care" or "custodial care." 
These programs were often described as established for parents 
(naimy mothers) with some sort of social pathology such as 
po/erty, mental illness, or, believe it or not, maternal 
employment: they were not for the children, wnat they offered the 
children was presumabiy care and protection, not education, and 
".hese services were offered only to poot, not middle class, 
children. 

The field of early childhood has long been burdenei with a 
nomenclature that d':es a poor job of cormunicatinq }ust what its 
programs offer, one reason for this iS that we have cnosen to be 
identified by labels which describe or.ly part c what wo do. I an 
convinced that w<y need to coin a new term that /ill more 
accurately convey the meaning ot the service we otter, and I h«-ve 
suggested the term; educarc. Although we might like it to be 
otherwise, there is much in a name. This blended word, with a 
prefi:< reoresenting one half of our identity and a suff aa 
representing the other halt < and no hyphen allowed), we sho ad be 
able to nako it clear that we stand for this comprehensive and 
integrat *^ approach to servi'^es. 

2. Any new programs should network with existing services. 
At pre.cnt we haVt> a patchv»ork of eany childhood services, vitn 
norc having adequate funding or covering enough tern tor/ to serve 
all the children by itself. Divers ty of auspice is not bad in 
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and of itself. However, if it leads to tur f -ciuatding and to 
accusations that cne or another qroup is un£it to offer quality 
progranij;, then diversity can be ininical to proqrc^s. 

One especially laudable feature of s 123 is that the funds 
wn!Ch will becone available through che legislation nay be 
channeled through a variety of existing organizations. This is 
good, in that it will minimize delays that might otherwise be 
occasioned by the necessity tc create and develop a new 
administrative structure through which a program couid operate. 

I am esp'2cially pleased to note that it is e.^pected that 
public school districts would be eligible to become program 
sponso'-s. Although many people appear uneasy about such 
sponsorship, fearing that school personnel neither want such 
iRVOlveaent nor have the qualities necessary to <?o a good job, i 
consider it the most advantageous arrangement possible for the 
developaent of a true systems approach to early childhood. 

As evidence that it: is workable, let me describe briefly 
Kramer School, an early childhood/elementary educare program which 
I had the privilege of developing in T,ittle Rock, Arkansas some 20 
years ago. In the first place, Kramer openecj at 6:45 ir the 
morning and remained open until 6:15 in the afternoon yoar round, 
in order to provide "care and protection" for the children who 
attended the school. (Remaining in school for some of the 
extended hours and during the summer was an option arranged 
mdxvida.lly accord ng to family need.) The age range covered was 
from SIX months to 17. years. Thus a the end of the early 
childhood years it vas possibxe to continue to offer chi-a ana 
family support services that facilitated developmantai continuity 
and the sustaini.ig o*" any gains that might have been m-iuced 
during the early years. The school also had an active family 
service program and an affiliated health maintenance program. 

In spite of the unique schedule and age range served, Kramer 
had to function withir the framework of the poxicies set by the 
Eoc.ra cf Education of the Little Rock School DistrJct. That 
precluded research luxuries such as random assignment to the 
school and to some other designated control school. Furthermore, 
mobility of the low- income population served by the school was so 
great that extended follow-up of the children was not teasibie. 
Thus findings from Kramer cannot be cited alongside the impressive 
data from other more rigorously conducted research. Heaver, 
Kramer served as a crucible of reality in which it could be 
deraonstrated that education and care can be merqed, eariy and 
elementary educatior can est :)lish meaningful linkages with one 
another, and parents can feei empowered to influence what goes op 
in the school. It is precisely because of my experience as 
principal of Kramer School that I look ahead with optimism to 
Sirart Start affiliations with public education. 

All of us await eagerly results from projects such as Giant 
Step, the program for four-year-olds in New York City. This 
project has oeen carefully designed so is to provide not only 
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outcone evaluation data t>ut vitcil intoririation about zhe process of 
having pre~kindergarten children m public schools. Fron such 
efforts will come valuable t^ues as to how su^.n programs can best 
be administered in order to achieve optimal benetits for the 
participating children. 

One other conraent about S 123 is pertinent here. That is its 
provision for full-day and fuil-year progranis. Educare is coning 
increasingly to be understood as an econonio as well as a hucan 
service issue. As reflected in the recent report, Children In 
Need, quality early childhood programs are absolutely essential if 
we are to prepare a nore competent work force for our fature. 
They are also needed to allow wonen to niaKe their contribution to 
the work force of today. Early childhood programs which do not 
provide for extended day and suraner coverage fall short of truly 
serving today's families. S I23's provisions* in this area are 
commendable and exeraplary. 

3. Prograas for very young children raust be included in the 
coHprehensive system. Th^s recominendat-ton as less relevant to the 
current legislation than it is to the need for us not to forget 
what I sometimes call "earlier chi.^ developnent." Certainly we 
dust consider the needs of children froji birth onwards if we are 
to have a comprehensive early childhood system. S 123 moves as it 
should— down one notch on the chronological age scale from where 
we have the largest nunbt c oz early childhood programs (five-year 
olds). Four-year-olds c^^sarly need to be included in publicly 
funded programs. At present this is true mainly for programs such 
as Head Start and Title XX that have clear income eligibility 
guidelines. Again, an exemplarv component of ^ 123 is it£^ 
provision for all children whose parents desire to enroll them in 
the service, with a sliding fee schedule which will allow all 
child an to participate who m< t the age guidelines. 

planning for a comprehensive system, >i have to keep in 
w chac the sharpest i.icrease in the incic ice of working 
n ^rs is in "^he category o' nochers w^*-ii c ildren younger than 
tht^e. In only about 12% of such mothers were in the work 

force. Today t ere are slightly more than &0^. Demographers 
estimate that the end of th^s century, probably 75^ or more of 
children younge than three wiii have mothers who work part- or 
full-tine. This means that we actually don't have a lot of tine 
to get a machinery m process, for providing appropriate early 
childhood experiences for very young children. If we avoid this 
process, this does not mean that the children will not be exposed 
to sone type of alternate care. Rath'^r it simply means that they 
will be placed in unmonitored and unregulated care. 

1. Prograns nust be of high quality. I shall write little 
about this, as the language of S 123 makes explicit that programs 
funded under the provisions of the bill will -.espect indicators of 
quality such as trained personnel, a low <»dult:child ratio, small 
group size and exemplary health" and sanitation regimens. Cer- 
tainly we cannot afford to create- a s/«^tem that will not have the 
potential to foster the dev lopn-snt of he participatmc children. 
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have''?Se?IS'l'^^?a'L°trrL%' deL,lr^.?"-*'-^f ^ of a century which 
have alarmed many peopl"-lnd riaS??v J, f^^'^l childhood services 

l^^rr"o^n.°e"nL^^flr 

findings such al ltatisticf Sn'^^Mff i^"^ ^"PPortive. Listu°bing 
the fact that thifis not alSavf ii^ ^"^'^ ''fVf our ey^? to 

tended to assune fhaf all al^fi^n,^''^ I'i'^?"ise, we havl 

depriving. tITs lay ueW hale btln Jh^ ^^'^"^tions arP grin and 
began to strain tht sylten? '^''^^i' "=age 

Now, things are changing for the better an ^ ^ 

licensing laws and regulation^ h»f,„ t ^O. states have 

quest for qualify? The h-|?ion^? rnf^-i^S^ standards in their 
Human Development has ius? ^aunrhirt ^''"^^°^^''^" "ealth and 
Which will cLetally nonitor thl^nrLr"'"?^''^ research project 
outcomes associated with infant%h??rt ' ^°°tional, and cognitive 
place a number ol procedure^ wh,V?^^, f'^^^," ^" ^ave in 

programs can occur?"Shat il needed iol ^"^"^ ^'^^'^ ''VaUty 

will not mandate co.promisron"^!m1o'rL°n"t^Ie?erL^n1nt°^ If "q'u\"?it\'f 

point-is^^:^r?^n\^ a^1'rba%"ic%=h'arrf^e'oJd".^"'^ ^-^^ 
inferred as oresent in l^ii »^>,o iS ^'^ could have been 

needs always^^^^bf „ade explilir''"Lr?°^.""'*^'^i?"=- ""''ever, it 
policy, we need to be awire ^'^^ taking of public 

supporters of quality ea?l5 cKild^nnrt ^.''''^ '^"^ strongest 
that the educate provided thp?r^^??lgn°2^'"'^- recognize 
that proposed in Snirt Start nLo^ii^''!" through programs such as 
their role as parfS?s of mean ?hlt ^L^'°'"'S^ importance of 
over to sor.eone else to rai^e " L^^^J^ ''''^ "turning their kids 
s.nply accept as a aiven ^^^t-'^^H"^''' ^2""^ parents of today 
not sGpplant, wha? thev a^L^.n^ ^"t^ ^"""^ programs supplement, 

uiie entire tanily and indirectly over us all 
services, with its concern for parent involvement, .;ith its 
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ability to brina the public schooit. into <i cioter alliance with 
the educare establishment, with its ri-indated teder<Ji ami state 
fiscal coi laboratj on — can lead the w^y in the deveiopnent oi the 
comprehensive early childhood s/sten we need and are ready or in 
AEierica. 
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The Chairman. Dr. Boyer? 
^ Dr. Boyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to tes- 
tify before this distinguished committee. Your work is vital to the 
Nation's future. And may T also extend my thanks lo the Secretary 
of Education for the vision and the spirit with which he is leadmg 
us m education. 

This morning I wish to tc"; about teaching in America, which 
was the second of your priorities in the intioduction. The quality of 
education in this country can be no greater than Lue dignity we 
assign to teaching. And yet the harsh truth is that during the past 
naif-dozen years while academic standards have been raised and 
while salaries have increased, morale among teachers has been 
going down. 

Last 3'ear, the Carnegie Foundation surveyed thousands of teach- 
ere from coast-to-coast, and we were distressed to learn that only 
23 percent said that since 1983 teacher morale had gotten better; 
49 percent said it has gotten worse. 

Recently, Carnegie in a larger survey--and I think perhaps the 
largest survey of public school teachers ever conducted in this 
country— polled 22,000 teachers, and what we learned was both dis- 
turbing and revealing. 

Specifically, we found that ^/ell over half the Nation s teachers 
have less than one hour per day for preparation. Nearly 30 percent 
had 10 or more class preparations every week. Necirly 40 percent of 
today s teachers rate the security at their school only fair or poor, 
and the physical conditions below average. 

Perhaps most significant is the sense of powerlessness among 
teachers. Ninety-three percent are not involved in selecting new 
teachers at their school. Ninety .^rcent are not asked to partici- 
pate m teacher evaluation. More than half of today s teachers are 
not even asked to participate in the crucial decision about which 
students should be tracked into special classes. And more than half 
of the teachers we surveyed said that lespect for teachers in their 
"ommunity - worse than they expected. 

Mr. Ch? an, many teachers in our survey also noted with 
alarm the ^ wing trend to expect schools to do what families and 
communities and churches have not been able to accomplish. 
Ninety percent report that lack of parental support is a problem at 
their school, and 56 percent expressed disappointment in the un- 
willingness of parents to be involved. 

One teacher wrote that sh3 had 22 students in her class this 
year, and only three parents had visited the class all y<;ar. 

Also, we found that 89 percent of today s teachers say that 
a>^used and neglected children are problems at their school. Seven- 
ty percent report that poor health among fi,tudents is a problem. 
And more than two-thirds of the teachers we surveyed identified 
undernourished children as a problem, which leads me to insert a 
powing conviction that we have, I think, not just a school problem 
but a tamily and young problem in this Nation, and unless we look 
at these as interlocked, it is impossible for the school to be an 
island of excellence in a sea of indifference. So I would strongly 
urge the connectedness between parenting and indeed the issue of 
youth service. 
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In fact, man^ of the teachers spoke about the sense of anonymity 
and apathy among their students— not just neglect, but a sense of 
drift. And it is for that reasoii. Senate Kassebaum, that in our 
1983 report on high school, we proposed a new Carnegie unit, and 
we suggested that all students be asked to complete a community 
service term during their four years in college. 

I should say for the record that our Foundation has the unhappy 
record of having invented the Carnegie unit 60 years ago which 
was an attempt to standardize academic study. I think - Is about 
135 hours of seat time, and then you get a Carnegie unit. 

We suggested another kind of unit in which you get out of your 
seat and engage in service. That, to me, is urgently involved in 
what I think is the revitalization and renewal of the Nation s 
schools. 

And I mighi sa> parenthetically, I think colleges have the same 
obligation to show the linkages between learning and the invest 
ment in the lives of others. That connection urgently should be 
made, and academic credit should be awarded for such sen/ice. 

Mr. Chairman, I have more data in a report called "The Condi- 
tion of Teaching", and I have attached sc*ne charts as well as the 
testimony of teachers in my full testimony. 

Let me simply summarize here to say that the picture presented 
by the teachers is pretty bleak. In fact I must tell you it was 
darker than I expected. But there is oome remarkably good news 
here. We found that with all of the indignities and frustrations, the 
vast majority of teachers we surveyed said they planned to sta> in 
the profession, more than that, the vast majority say they are glad 
to be a teachers, and overwhelmingly they said that the v^wards^ of 
this profession come, as we heard from a Senator earlier today, 
from seeing children's I ves changed and the impact that that 
means because of service i at they render. 

But I must say this m^ining that I think we are living on bor- 
rowed time. I think we cannot impose excellence from above. And 
it is my conviction, Mr. Chairman, that in the next phrase of school 
renewal, we must first work on the working condiJons of the 
teachers and see that they have a sense of dignity and purpose, we 
must strengthen the partnership between the family and the 
schools, because the teachers cannot do it all alone, and third, we 
must focus on the growing needs of children especially in the early 
years. 

If we could get those three priorities in place, most especially at 
the State and local levels, I am convinced we could build the Lest 
education in the world. 

But may I conclude by saying a word about the Federal role and 
leave a suggestion or two for youi consideration. It is my belief, as 
has been said this morning, that education is prluiaril3» a State and 
local obligation, but that does not excuse, m my judgment, the 
partnership at the Federal level, too. I ^ ave had a long conviction 
that the Federal Government has tv\o primary obligations. One is 
to help achieve equity, which I think is a constitutional and moral 
obligation- c.^s Chapter I, thus handicapped, thus bilingual. And 
also, I tlJnk the Federal Government haa an obligation to involve 
itself in emei^gencies when they arise. After all, if the N " »n is at 
risk, I thi.ik the Nation should respond. And I propose vhree- 
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point strategy that focuses especiaP.y on what I think is the urgent 
crisis around teaching in this country. 

'^^t three-point pro^rram- and without being too cu^e, may I call 
it the Three Rs"— first comes recognition. This Nation simply 
must celebrate the dignity of teaching. In this regard, President 
Bush and the Secretary have, I think, sent a powerful signal by 
meetmg with teachers even before they off.cially began oiTice. I 
suggest, if I might be so bold, that the President might build on 
this tradition by hosting ^ dinner in the White House for the 50 
men and women desif^naied by their States as "teachers of the 
year After «ill, we give reccjnition to visiting dignitaries from 
abroad; wny aot give recognition to visiting dignitaries from clasr>- 
rooms m Kansas? 

On this occasion, the President could invdte teachers to discuss 
the inspiration of their work and to heighten the impact. The event 
might even be televis';^d nationally, prime time. 

Congress alsf could affirm the dignity of teaching by inviting 
teachers to share their experiences in a public forum such as this 
one. Teachers are isolated. They are rarely asked to speak about 
improv ng education even though they are the most knowledgeable 
and the most committed. I believe that holding a special congres- 
sional hearing exclusively for teachers would be instructive and in- 
spirational. 

These moves are s^Tnbolic, but the older I get the more I am con- 
vinced that we live by symbols. And to celebrate teaching in the 
Nation's Capitol would send a powerful message to every clabbroom 
m this country. Having a White House dinner Is not sufficient, but 
It surely is a good beginning— I would come— I would have to get a 
job first. [Laughter.] 

Dr. BOYER. Second, the Federal strategy should focus not only on 
recognition, but on renewal. 

Thirty years ago, in response to Sputnik, President Eisenhower 
proposed the National Defense Education Act, a Federally-funded 
teacher enrichment program. Wha* I find ironic, 30 years later, 
when I go around the country, I stili meet teachers who are enthu- 
siastic, almost reverential, of their NDEA fellowship when they 
went off to a university of their choice to be renewed. Even though 
a handful of teachers were involved, it bent signals to every teacher 
that they were th answer to the problem, they were the answer— 
tL. so.'Jtion, not t problem. 

I suggest, th&n, a 1989 version of Eisenhower s NDEA to focus on 
renewal. Teachers need time in libraries and in laboratories to be 
intellectually rene ved. The Christa McAuliffe Teacher Fellowship 
Program is a wonderful step in the right direction. At, I understand 
it, 500 teachers are now involved, one in every congressional dis- 
trict. I urge this program be extended. 

Further, I think you might consider summer teacher institutes, 
controlled by teechers in each of the regions of the country. I ihmk 
a model is the Yale-New Haven Institute which, as you know, Stn- 
ator, etiahles teachers from New Haven to study with faculty based 
on a curriculum they themselves develop. Tepxhers have told me 
that they stayed in the New Haven public schools because of this 
institute, which enriches them and which they control. 
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I also suggest a Distinguished Teaching Fellows Pr')gram. Why 
not give an annual fellowship to a handful of master teachers in 
every State and allo^y them to move from scho ' to t^chool as 
master teachers, holding seminars with colleagueL / Not only do 
y iU honor the great teachers but yuu enrich the ones in the class- 
room. 

All of these :)rograms, frankly, would be small change, but they 
would be powerful and enduring in terms k.^ the status that we 
affirm to teaching. 

Finally, to my third "R", I think A'e should give high priority to 
recruitment, I am much less concerned about the certification ar- 
rangements, and even the l^acher prepv ^^Lion arrangements, 
unless we get good people in the pipeline tv begin vvith. To rear- 
range and educate mediocrity is not the solution, it is attracting 
the most gifted into teaching. 

In 1984, this Congress pas^sed a scholarship program for gifted 
high school students who plan to enter teaching. These Paul C. 
Douglas Scholarships, I think, should be expanded— perhaps with 
extra support for those who plan to teach in urban schools or io 
educate the rural poor. 

After all, we have a wonderful Peace Corps to send Americans 
overseas— which incidentally inspired, I think, every >oung genera- 
tion in the last 30 years. Why not also attract the brightest and the 
best to teach in inner cities and in poverty areas here at home? 

Martin Luther King said on one occasion, ' Everyone could be 
great because everyone can serve." And I believe that to encourage 
service among this generation lo work with other youi.g peo] le 
who are neeJ> wuuld provide a powerful inspiration for us all. 

One final point. Recruiting future teachers, I think must begin 
with students while they are still In school, especially among those 
from minorit> populations, because in the fi ture, the public schools 
will have a large number of black and Hispanic^ and need not only 
good teachers; they need, fran)dy, models in the classroom. 

So why not fund in selected regions of the country bummer insti- 
tutes for gifted junior and high bchool students who could have a 
week or two on a college campus, talking about what it means to 
be a teacher, and have oome* ae sa> tu them, "You are good enough 
to be a f^acher." 

Ags'n, Mr. Chairman, the quality of education in this cou itry 
can be iio greater than the d*gnit> we assign to teaching. I am con 
vinced that focusing on the three Rs— the recognition of the teach 
er, the renewal of the teacher, and the recuitment of the teach- 
er— we can strengthen the vitalit> of teaching and in the process 
^* . can ensure a better future fur our children and for our Nation. 

I might say that in addition the charts and. Incidentally, the 
actual transcriptions of the letters we got from teachers, on our 
survey of 22,000, we ask at the end, "Is there anything else you 
want to tell us"? Eleven thousand teachers took the time to 
answer. And tve are go' , to publish these in a book in the next 
year called "Teachers jak." And I can only say if every person 
in America would pause to read these comments, which have 
flowed from the intelligence and concern of teacher I think they 
would know more about the nature of our probL * and have a 
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greater sense about solution than any other inatruction they could 
have. 

This full report of the survey that we ju&t completed is available 
for the committee, as you wish. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will respond to any questions you 
may have. 

The Chairman. Excellent. We will include the report as part of 
the file. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Boyer Ibllows:] 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairraan, for the opportunity to testify 
before this distinguished conunittee. Your work is vital to the 
nation's future* 

This mornin9, I wish to talk about teccbinc, in America. 
Teachers are he key to effective schools. The quality of 
education can be no greater than the dignity we assign to 
teaching. And yet, the hari^h truth is that, during the p^st 
half-dozen years, while academic standards have gone up and 
salaries have incre<^sed/ ooraic a.nong teachers has gone down. 

Last year. The Carnegie Foundation Cor the Advancoment of 
Teaching surveyed thousands C teacher* from coast to coast to 
get their reaction to school reform. We were distressed to learn 
that only 23 percent said that, since 1983, teacher morale had 
gotten better; 49 percent said it had declined. 

Recently, Carnegie — in a larger survey — polled 22,000 
teachers across the nation, and what we learned about the working 
conditions of teachers was both revealing — and disturbing. 
Specif icall/, we f ou' 1 that? 

• Three teachers in five have less than one hour a day 
j^or preparation* 

• Twonty-eight percent report they have t'jn or more 
class preparations every week. 

• Nearly four tn ten teachers rate the security at 
their school at only "faii** or "poor." 
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• More than a third say the physical condition of 
their school is "Coir'' or "poor." 

s OM-^ouri.*-. ot tcduy's teachers do not ha»'c study 
. space of their own. 

perhaps most significant io the »cnae oC powerleaaneas among 
teachers I 

• Ninety-three percent are not involved in selecting 
new teachers at their school. 

• Nine in ten are not a&> to participate in teacher 
evaluation* 

• pirty-seven percent are not even asked to help plan 
their own in-oervice programs. 

• Two-thirds are not involved in settL.g student 
promotion and retention policie?. at thoir school. 

• Pirty-three percent arc not consult. i about student 
behavior. 

And more than half do not participate in the crucial 
decision about which students she »ld be track'^d into 
9 ^acial classes. 
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We also round that more than half say respect for teachers 
in the community is worse that they expected, and more than one- 
third express disappointment about their opportunities for 
advancement* 

Mr, Cnairraanr the evidence reveals that, with all the talk 
about school reform, the teaching profession in W*ica remains 
troubled. Mnd, while new academic regulations have been imposed 
on schools, the heart of the enteiprise~the teachers— has been 
largely overlooked. Today, teachers are dispirited, confronting 
working conditions that leave ^hem mure responsible, but leoo 
empowered. 

At the end of our survey, we asked teachers if they had 
anything '•ise to say about their work. Half the teachers— 
11,000— responded to this invitation, and their comments a'^ded 
powerful, even poignant, insights into the problems teachers 
face. 

Listen to the voices of two teachers: 

**I find mysblf continually bl .Ing my tongue and pounding 
my head agaJ ^-^t the wall. Public support and pa»:ental 
support as a whole seem to be aL an all time lov;. 
Teachers are no longer neld in hlgo esteem. ... I worry 
about the fi'^-ure of education." 
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Another s&id: 

"We are overworked, underpaid/ and soraetimes treated as 
second-class citizens. Teachers do not get recognition 
for the good they do, >ut are the first to get the blame 
if a child has a problem in the school*.** How sad that 
people dr value someone with such influence over 
their children's lives." 

Teachers also are frustrated by the lack of support they 
receive from parents. And many noted/ with alarms the growing 
trend to expect schools to do what families/ ccmmunities/ and 
churchei> have been unable to accomplish* 

In our survey: 



• Fiftyaix percent expres*s**JI dicjjppointment in 
parents* willingness to be involved* 

One teacher wrote: 

"I'm sick and tiret^ of seeing my bright f irst-craders 
fade Into the shadows of apathy and trouble by age 10* 
They need pare^itn who care and who appreciate. Teachers 
simply ca'i»:iot do it all.* 



Nine teachers in ten report that the lack of 
parental support is a problem at their schools* 
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Another said: 

"My main concern with education today is the i.ole and 
involvement of parents, m ny school's coTjnuni^y, both 

parents must work out of twenty-two students. I have 

ha^ three parents visit the class. Sid!" 

Another problem is the concecn teachers have about tne well- 
being oC their students. Large najoritles of teachers find 
poverty/ porr health/ undernourishment, and neglect to be 
problems at their schools. They describe their students as 
•emotionally needy and "starved for attent; i and affection." 

We found thatj 

• Eighty-nine percent of teachers say abused or 
neglecv.ed children are a p'oblera at their school. 

• Nearly seven teachers in ten report that poor health 
anong students is a problem. 

• More than two-thirds identify undernourished 
children as a problem* 

• Nearly 90 percent of todays teachers rjy that 
student ap.\chy is a problem. 

• Eighty-three percent say absenteeism is a p.oblem. 
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Neariy nine in ten teachers say dlsrup' Ive behavior 
in the classroom io a problem at their school. 

kn6 consider these written rorairents from teachers; 

"I an not trained to be a counselor, but my third- 
graders have so many personal problems that interfere 
with learning that a lot of ray f*me is taken up helping 
'•.hildcen and their parents copo. ... Children come to 
school sick because there is no one at hone to care Cor 
them, so the teache* doec it." 

Another wro?e: 

"I am concerned by the growing numbers ot young people 
who arc socially desperate. They seem to hunger Cor 
close relationships. They seem impelled to receive or 
write a note, to leave class to comtfort or be comforte ' 
by a frlerd. ... Many need more h^X^ than I can give," 



Mr. Chairipaa, I'm troubled that teachers are so unimpressed 
by the reCorm actions taken since 1983. 

Still, I'm encouraged that, with all oC the indignities and 
frustration.-*, the vast *.jority oE teachers remain committed fo 
their careers— and to theli students. Most teachers wo surveyed 
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said they pian to stay in t.,e profession. Mo5t express 
satisfaction with teaching. And, by a wide inacgin/ teachers say 
their expectatloris h^ve been tset regarding their aUility to holp 
students learn. 

But, frankly, we are living on borrowed tim^, in the push 
for quality in education, there is just so nuch tha> can be 
accomplished by directives from above. In the next phases of 
school renewal, the working c;>nditions of teachers must improve, 
partnerships between the family anJ school must be strengthened, 
and we must focus increasingly on the grcwlng needs of studenLs. 

I also am convinced tncic the fedf^ral government, even with a 
budget crisis, has an important role to play. After all/ if the 
nation is at risk, the nation must respond, and I propose t.iree 
strategies for your consideration. 

First, recognition . This nacion simply must celebrate the 
dijnl^y of teaching and our most influential leaders muSL lead 
the way. In this regard. President George Bush has already sent 
a powerful signal to the nation by r^eeting wxth teachOcS even 
before he was sworn into rice, "Education waXI be on my desk 
and on my mind right trom the start everj .ay/" he told a group 
of teachers who assembled here laat w^^^k for a day of sj*. ial 
recognition, 

I suggest that President Bush build on th^-S commitment by 
hosting a dinner In the East Room of ttie White House for the 
fifty wen and men designated by their "tates as Teachers of the 
year. On this occasion/ the Presidenf aid invite teachers; to 
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discuss the inspiration of tneir work* To heii^hten the iiitpact, 
the event could be televised nationally, prime time* 

Mr. Chalrtitan, Con^cess also could aCficra the dignity of 
teaching by invoking sevec^^l te^icheis to shace their experience*) 
in a public hc2.£^ing such aa this* Teachers are i&olat<^J a.id 
rarely are they asked to speak about iiriproving education, even 
though they are the ccost knowledgeable and most co^nntittcd. 
Holding a special Congressional hearing foe teachers would be 
both infoimational and instructive to the nation. 

These moves ate fiytnbolic, to be suf<*, buh our priorities as 
a nation are reflected in ouc oymbol&* And I'm convinced that to 
ceXebrat; teaching in che nation's capital would send a powerful 
signaX of inspiration to every classroom across K.he country* 
It's not sufficienCf but it surely is a good begin^tlng. 

Second/ the federal strategy should focuo» not only on 
recognition f but on renewaX f too. 

Thirty years ago, in response to Sputnik, President Dwight 
Eisenhower proposed the National Defense Education Act, a 
federally-funded teacher enrichoie-- pcogcaro. What I now suggest 
is a 1989 version of Eittenhower *3 NDEA to focu*^ on the ce*iewal o£ 
the teacher* 

Specifically^ I propose that the federal government provide 
fellowships to teachers in all fifty states. Te<ijherc need 
opportunities to spend time in libraries, laboratories, vith 
other teachers. The federal teacher fellowship program named in 
honor of Chrlsta McAuliffe «s a step In the right direction/ and 
I urge that the prcgrrA be expanded. 
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Further, summer teacher institutes — controlled by teachers 
Dlght be established in every region oC the count, y. A model i3 
the Yale New Haven Institute/ which enablea t<?<jch2is from the Ne- 
HavOn schoo' to study with senior irembers o£ the faculty at Yale 
during nhe i ^er, based on a curriculum tea<^heis themselves have 
put in place. Teachers say the progitiw has been « key factor in 
persuading them to stay in teaching. 

Also, I Suggest a distinguished Teaching Fellwa program in 
which several master teachers in eveiy state would be awa-ded an 
a.inual fellowship so they could invv»; fn^ro s<.hv^4. to school, 
holding seminars with colleaguea. All of ttn;:>t piogiams would be 
a powerful investment m renewing teacnets who iueet with children 
every day» 

Finally, we should give high priority to recruitmen t . The 
quality of schooling in this country will stand or fall on our 
ebility to attract into the classroom the brigotest and the beot. 

Ii »,984, Congress passed a scholarship progiam for gifted 
high school students who plaa to enter teaching* These Paul C. 
Douglas Scholai ships should be expanded-with perhaps extra 
supporrr for those who plan teoch in utbau schools or educate 
the rural poo After all, we hdve a Peace Corps to send 
Americans Overf^uS/ why not also attract the nation's . ^ gifted 
etiudents to teach in inner cities and pover y areas here at home? 

One fu'ther point. Recruiting future .e^-ichers must begin 
with students still in :;choOl and especially among those from 
minority populations, why not fund, i.i selected regions of the 
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country, summer institutes for gifted high school students who 
are considering a career in teaching? 

Mr. Chairman, the quality of American education can be no 
greater than the dignity we assigit to teaching. The tin-e haj 
come for this nation to identify great teachers and give ^hem the 
credit they deserve. And through rccognltlonr renewal, and 
recruitment, I'm convinced we can strengthen the vitality of the 
nation and ensure a better future for all childien. 
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The Chaikman. We will hear from Dr. Fernandez now 

Dr. Fernandez. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

On behalt of The Council of the Great City Schools, I want to 
thank the committee for inviting us to participate. We have sub- 
mitt^ to the committee members a document called "Teaching 
and Leading m the Great City Schools'' along with our testimony! 

-J^uM' ^^^^ ^^^"^ ^^^^ terms of improving the 

availability of teachers and how it impacts the large urban school 
distnct. And with my apolory and your permission, I would like tc 
focus in on my county to gxve you some exami^les. But basically, I 
11 ^^c^^^ about attracting teachers and retaining teachers. 
All of us in large urban school districts ave to leave our areas 
to go and recruit. There are just not enough teachers. Last year 
for 'example, in the State of Florida we needed 9,000 new teachers 
to ti.i vacant positions due to people leaving and due to increase in 
student enrollment. Overall there wert. a little over 3,500 teac'^ ers 
which mean that cities like Mianr' Ouvall County, Hillsborough 
other are^, had to leave the State go and recruit. And whon we 
went to the recruiting fields, we found oursel-es in competition 
^-ith our colleagues from other urbin areas. Ana it came down to 
who wac? going to be offering the better job, and what were the con- 
ditions ^nder which you were going to try to get these teachers to 
come to your area. 

We tried other things. As you all know, our pool is diminishing 
In the past, females, which was a large source cf teachers for us, is 
no longer there. They could be teachers or nursts, now there are a 
lot of other opportunities for females-^thankfully so. In the Uni- 
versity of Miami ^aw School, for example, there are more females 
^r^i ir^^^ ^^^^ y^^^ ^h^" ^^^^^ are males. In the University 
oi l^londa Bunness School, there are more students in the business 
school than tiiere are in the school of education. So these are the 
kinds of things tliat we are facing. 

We have attempted to create teaching magnets, we have two 
teaching magne'^ in the district. We have created a Future Educa- 
tors of America Club in every junior high school and every senior 
high school m our district to try to encourage students to be inter- 
ested m teaching. We have created compacts with the local univer- 
sities- u) come up -th creative programs to try to provide scholar- 
ships to students v/ho might be interested in leaching. 

And in fact you will be glad to know that we have signed agi-ee- 
ments with the Peace Corps and even with the Department of the 
Army, as they return from their tours of duties for those who are 
interested m teaching to come to the Miami area, and we will do 
an alternative training program with the local university for alter- 
native certification, and try to ^et those people into the teaching 
profession. 

But tha' by itself will not do It. The numbers just are not there 
We found out in our district that what we had to do was to do 
what Boyer was talking about and "professionalize the profes- 
sion if yoa will- make >jeop\e feel that the teaching profession is 
the place to be. 

One way that we went about it was emi owering teachers; involv- 
ing teachers in the decisionmaking, Ir..olving teachers at the local 
level m determining what the curriculum should be like; involving 
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teachers in things like selecting other teachers who are going to be 
joining their faculties, involving them in the evaluation of the ad- 
ministrative staff, involving them in the selection of the adminis- 
trative staff— just simple things like, when /ie are buildi^ g new 
schools, in the design of schools. In the past, architects would tell 
us what the schools should look like. We never went to the users 
and asked them what should a school look like, what should a 
mathematics classroom look like, and where should it be located in 
the school. Thoee are the kinds of things that we felt we had to 
start doing if v ^ really going to trt teachers as profession- 
als and get theii put. 

As a result of mat, we created what we called school -based man- 
agement shared decisionmaking schools, where teachers along with 
the administrative staff literally created cadres that made the deci- 
sions as to how they were going to expend the budget at iha school, 
how chey were going to make a difference to the school and the 
children who went to that school. 

We felt every school had its own culture, every school had a dif- 
ferent community it was serving, and their needs were different, 
and they should be in a better position to identify those needs than 
anyone else, and that if we could give them latitude with the 
budget as to how to get at identifying thoae problem, ^ad resolving 
those problems, we felt that we would have a bettex ^nance of pro- 
fessionalizing the profession. 

Lo anu behold, \»hen we did that, it was just like we opened up a 
magic lamp, if you will. Everj^hing started to happen. Where we 
previously had no pre-K for three- and four-year-olds, in our first 
year, six schools offered pre-K; today, we have pre-K in 107 
schools— merely by redirecting the resources at their schools. 

They expanded the school year. Sixty of my schools to^.ay have 
half-day Saturday school. That is an additional 00 da>s that the 
students in my district gc to school. So those stuJents in those 
schools have a 270-day school year. 

If you couple that with our 30-day summer school session, we 
have some students who are going 300 days, which is more than 
any country in the world. 

The Chairman. Excuse me. How have the parents reacted to the 
Saturday school? 

Dr. FfiRNANDEZ. Very, very positive. Tn fact, we have many par- 
ents who have volunteered to come In d^.d assist in the [.rogram as 
aides. I have h^wyer^ acti ; as tutors from the business communi- 
ty. We have c ar studci.ts who are doing community service, 
going in and tutoring. I* has just been very positive throughout the 
community. 

The Chajrmak. I heard Senator Pell ask the question— and I do 
not want to interrupt your presentation— but Senator Prll asked 
the question about the extended school year. I think there is at 
least a sense oi't there among many people that conceptually, par- 
ents are for it, but when it is really proposed, there is a lot of re- 
si5 tance t-o it. Now, I do not know the extent to which that is accu- 
rate. 

Dr. Fernandez. I think thai is partially true. We have found 
that when you mandate the extended school year where there is, 
say, one-quarter of the year— the premise for extending :.he school 
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:, ear primarily come for relieving schools of overcrowding and pro- 
viding more space. It came for all the wrong reat. ns. And we have 
found that when you mandated that otadents had to be off a cer- 
tain quarter which was not the summer quarter, that was when 
you ' let with resistance. But when you expand the school year for 
everybody, not just for the fact that you want to utilize the facility 
a little bit better in terms of capability, when you expand it by 
saying that all students are going to have a longer school year, the 
opposition from the community we have found to be nonexis* at. 
The opposition comes in when you aie doing xt for the otner 
reason, and that is to create more ^pace, and you are mandating a 
certam portion of the year students have to be off. 

Anyhow, continuing; when we created these school-based man- 
agement schools, we also -Treated, for example, satellite centers 
where we went and took the school to the workplace, for the chil- 
dren of the employees, where we provide the kindergarten through 
second grade progranr. at no expense for the district except for the 
educational portion, which we would ha\c to pay anyhow. The 
busmess community provides the location. The business community 
pays for the utilities. They pay for any security services or upkeep. 
It IS a tremendous advantage to the employer and certainly to the 
employee, and it gets us in a situation where we are closer to that 
parent, because in many of the businesses~we have it In three lo- 
cations right now, with five more on the drawing board— in the 
busmesses that we have, the employers give the employe, s time 
off, where they can go and spend time right in the classroom, be- 
cause the classroom is on the worksite. The parents can go there 
during lunch. We have after-school care programs so that the child 
goes home with the parent. We save on transportation. Ai we 
have had parents tell us that the quality time they spend with 
their children now in these satellite centers, particularly by the 
time they get back and get ready for the next day, with the hustle 
and bustle of preparing the meal and getting the kids ready for 
bed, that that quality time they spend at the satellite center, and 
just in transporting their kids— bec£*.ise whon they are going to 
work, y are taking their child with them— that quality time, 
they suj they cannot put a value on, it is so important to them. 

The morale on the part of the employees, obviously, is much 
better, because they are very close to their children at the work lo- 
cation. 

One of the companies where we have thp satellite learning 
center, America ^iankera Inisurance Group, just opened up a 
$400,000 fourn-lassroom facility at no cost to the taxpayers that will 
serve four classrooms, K through two. And they tell me that i} - 
used to have a turnover of about 11 percent, and that every y 
thr^y spent approximately half a million dollars in retraining the 
people because of the turnover. The employees who have their chil- 
dren in the satellite ':arning center, ih^ larnover rate there is 
down to about 4 percent. Absenteeism has been reduced on the 
part of the employees, tardiness on the part of the employee, and 
the morale is tremendously high. And they have saved money in 
terms of retraining because they have more continuity with their 
work force. 
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We just opened another one at Miami International Airport. If 
any of you are ever flying through Miami, you have to go and see 
it. It is really state-of-the-art. And these "icilities are being built 
without cost to the taxpayer. 

Community service — we are pUoting right i;ow a requirement in 
Dade County that any student who goes thi..ugh our high schools 
will ha\e to do community service as a gradu^^tion requ jment. It 
Is conceptual in nature right now, but onv of tl^2 reasons we 
wanted to do that, quite honestly— we went ^at ana parsed the 
largest bond referendum for capital construct! la the histor> of 
this country — $980 million— this past March, and 72 percent of our 
senior citiz'.,.!© voted for that bond referendum. Without that vote, 
we would not have accomplished what we are doing, which will 
allow us to build 49 new schools and modernize 260 schools. Like 
most urban school districts, we have had deferred maintcnaii».e on 
all of our schools, so this will reall> bring us into the 21^i century. 

But without the senior citizens who voted for it, 72 percent, 
larger than any other group, we would not have been able to do 
that. 

The Chairmak. How did you get them to do it? 

Dr. FeiINAKDLZ. We took ihem into our schools. Senator. We put 
them on buses, we fed them lunch, we took them into our schoolb, 
we let them interact with cur children and with our teachers, and 
they walked away with a different messa^^e. They walked awa> rec 
ognizing that schools were important. We opened it up. 

We created a VEP Program. Very Important Person Program, 
where we gave them a "gold ».ard** that allow i> them into any of 
our athletic events or drama productions or xiiusic productions. 
They can have breakfast and lunch our schools. And the only 
trade-off is they have to volunteer to do something in our schx>ol&. 
It has worked extremely well 

The Chairman. Are some working? 

Dr. FsnNAN*"* Oh, yes. We have over 20,000 volunteers in our 
school right : aat is another thing. If you were to put a dollar 
value on wh.. are gaining from those senior citizeus that are 
volunteering » schools, it is just tremendous. 

My point, t. is that the reason this is all happening is be- 

cause we have opened up to the teachers and let teav^iitrb jome up 
with creative and innovative ideas. 

We did this first, and I think as a result of that, the bond refer 
endum passed. And we just passed a landmark contract - in Dade 
County today, with the doctorate degree in the fi^'d after 14 yearb, 
you can get $70,000 a year, with a bachelor s dt^, you can get 
$35,000 a year. We just passed a landmark contract. The impact of 
that contract— last year, I had to hire 2,500 teacherb, and my ratio 
wab one-to-two, which meant we were probably hiring bome peopk 
who we normally would not hire. You know, you do not have to 
have a teacher shortage, you just keep lowering >our ^tandardb. 
This year, after the bond referendum, after prufesbionalization, 
after the salary contract, my ratio wab one>to nine. So you kiuvv we 
are getting the best and the brightebt people. An I we believe bin 
cerely that the teacher makes the biggest difierence. If you get a 
good teacher, that is going to equate into achievement on the part 
of the students down the road. 
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So we recognize thi jury is still out on this thing, but we feel wp 

fn^-SitTn'n '}fr P"*?- ^^'-"^ m?re exdtfng to be 
tIo^ ^^^^ "S^t "ow than it has ever been 

There are so many innovative things going on We have delLnffnn 
on a day-toKlay basis going through Dlde Coun^ t?sersomett 
things that are going on. And I think we have a SurceTere that 

ilwsl??n''?f;"ri*^fi'°"''=^^^ and the adS 

iscrators out in the field, the people out on the front i;np« Ar.^ 

part of the problem is that we have' strapped them. We have ^eaSy 
put too many restrictions on them in terms of regulations not fi st 
foS-even' but certainly fromThe Se andS 
local-even froni the Superintendent's office-foo many restric- 



hp .w. '^I'^l ^^""^^^ ''ow" this path, we are not going to 
nl fn n.fhr^ back, and I see this as the window of opportunity fo? 
wi^,^ ^''"^^t^O"- The business community has supported us 

Thank you. Senator. 

IThe prepared statement of Dr. Fernandez follows:] 
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Testimony on F^ral education Policy for th^ lOlafc Conar'-rt 
Teachers and TcadUnq 
befor** the 

S^nito CoTsmitt*^ on Labor and H,tnan R''Ccurcor« 
^ b^-half of 
The Council of th^ Groat City School. 



Mr. Chairman, r/ namo is Joseph Pex.-wndcz. I -^rn th*^ Super intrn<Vnt of th'-- 
Coa'-ty (Mixnl), Florida, Public Sch-)Ols, the nation's fourth Lirg^iit Publ'c cchool 
district. X am pleased to appo.ar before you todiy on behalf of th^- Council of th«^ 
Great City Schools. 

Currently in Its 33ra year, ttie Council of the Great City Schoolr. is a n^tloojl 
organization cor^flsed of 45 of the nation's lar9<^st urban p^iblk ♦chool c^yr.t^yr^^z. 
Out Board of Directors Is corqprlsed of the Super lnt*^ndent ^jrd one Poard of 
Education noitser from each city, iraktr>g the Council th* only ^-d-jcation qrouP 
constituted arx3 the only one whose itenibersvap and putpope in r,oU«ly urban. 

rtio Council's nofliaershlp serves over five million Inner -ci'v ^ounq?t«'rr., or 
approximately 12% of the nation's public school enrollirrnt. AL or ^hlrd of t!»e 
nylon's Black children, 21% of the lUsponlc children and 20% of the - n' f^un 
children are being educated m our schools. Alrost one third of thcoe childr»*> 
cat*'' ffora fan>lll**s receiving public asslstanc*'. 

Mr. Chalrm-an, I thart; you for the Invitation to 6pe:k b^for*- this croc 1 3? 
C<w»i'i:oe on possible fed-^ral activity In the jr^^a of tenchers and t' 
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Before I start, I would like to call ^c.jr attention to s r^rt that th^ Council 
published last Tall, --d-.^nq and I/?adinq m the Great City Schools which s^ould »:e 
in your nat*.ri3ls. It describes not onl/ the .-naior challenges facing city schools 
in the area of ^eachin9 but presents an extensive over/iew of what urban schools, 
including ry own and those in Boston, are doi-jg ^o r»>5t ther, 

Mr. Chaicran, X woold like to do three thir^gs m rr/ remarks this rorningt 1) 
outline the rajor challenges that schools, particularly urban schools, face m the 
area of teaching, 2) describe sorae of what a^- own dxstr ict is doir^ to address 
those r.eeds, and 3) s ^gest how the Congress night u r.clpful with legislation. 

a) Educational Challei>ges for Teach ire; : 

First of all the d^allenges. We see thor? falling mto three broad cat^ories: 
attracting teachers, retaining teachers and training teachers. 

^) Attracting Teachers ; While researchers quibble over whether the 
cointry faces a general teacher shortage, the problon of findir^ and attract in? 
teachers to urban schools is here and now. Our problers are fivefold: 

Persistent Teacher Shortages ; Te3<:Sier shortages are four tir^s 
higher in urban areas than m other areas of the country, and by 1992 the annual 
natioiial teacher vacancy rate 7% nay quadruple m oui largest cities, accordir^ 
to the National Education Association. In general ovr teach'^r? are older, have 
irore teach :ng experience and have been in-system longer than average. At the sare 
tir» our new teachers turn-over more rapidly than average. My own system hires 
abcut 2500 teachers a year, Los Angeles needs to hire abcut 1400 a year just to 
fill vacancies created by enrol liuent increases, norral turno"7'=T and retiiencncs. 
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Ic not a single teocher retired m Wake County, North Carolina, the expected 
enrollment increase alone would require that system to hire 545 new te3<±ers ^. 
fill denand. Half the teacher^ m D.C. will reach retirecient ^e by 1993. Y^c the 
nirr2>ers of individuals in-training to be teachers is insufficient. 

(11) Specialized Area Shortages : Sopetirses, hcw^/er, the nonbers of 
vacan-7ies are deceptive because districts nay have enough tea<±*ers cr.eiall fctit 
suffer frcra shortages of specialized teachers. Shortages of psath and science 
teachers are cair»n but the need for tead^ers of ^?ecial education and bilingual 
edbcation has reached crisis proportions. In Los Angeles, for instance, 52.5% of 
the students are Hispanic but only 10% of the teadiers are and only one-thicd of 
the tead^ers are fully-cer^ified m bilingual educati u The result is often that 
districts nust asrign tead^ers out-of-field or issue emergency cectif icates, 
strategies often unacceptable to unions. 

(ill) Shortages of Minority Teachers ; Moreover, the nations schools 
are ejqperiencing a well-docunented shortage of minority tead^ers. BlacK teadhets 
have r>* fallen below 7% of the nation's total teacher pool at the sane tiioe the 
percentage of Black students has risen to about 17%. Ihe truly dramatic 
disparities are m our own cities which often lead the nation ^n <^poitaiitie£ for 
canon ty educators. In the aggregate the student enrol Irent in the Great City 
Schools IS about 70% minority, 30% non-minor ity. Yet, the teaching force i'' urban 
schools IS abojt 32% minority, 68% non-cunority: aliriost the reverse. 
Unfortunately the education reform n»verjent is uiwitti.igly hurting our efforts to 
recruit minority teachers. Tea<*er cojipetenry exarss, now required for 
certification m 26 states, are closing the yates on minority candidates. Any 
legislation this body considers regarding the ttetional l^ad^et Standards Board 
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Selected Statistics on yrban School Teachers 



^^-bor of teadiers ia Great City public school systems: 272,034 
Percentage of teachers in Great City Schools who are oiRorxty- 85 978 n2%» 
Percent oC nation's mnority teadiers working in Gr^at ^^^li^I^: ^56i 

Average years of e^rience of teadiers in Great City Schools: 15 
Average n«ber of days on Aity Cor teachers in Great ciSlSiols- 186 
Average p«pxl/teadier ratio in Great City Schools: is 7^1 ^ 
Aver^.- salary of teachers irCreat City schools, 1987-88: 529,218 

mt^h'hf ""^ lainority teachers that ^Id have to be produced aoncally to 
""rft^ tS^llrToM^ ^'""^^ ^-^^^ ^^-^ percent^gVo'e 

Percentage of general teaching force that will be Blade in 1990: 5% 
Extent of teadier shortages in central city schools as ccrpared to the 
extent of teacher shortages .n all schools: 2.5 times S?^^tl?e 

Percentage of city teadiers who feel reflected by soci'^ty: 39% 
^rcentage of urban teadiers who would not teadi if they coild ^^rt over: 

So^tSl Ti^^^^.'^Ut P-fessxonai .^,i„ 

b^iHi^^? °|2%''^" tea-Aers report uorJcing in inadleqaate 

f S??*"^ ^ teacher teaches than a 

saall-district teacher teaches: 23 oore students 
Average nwbcr of hairs per wecJc urban teachers spend on ln2truc^^0(^al 
duties without pay: 9.2 hours "i-«ut,ionai 

KSSe:°^8n*^'' ^"^^ teachers rated their resources as 

2! ^^^ors who report being inadequately 

trained to deal with "at-risk* students: 29% ^ *jf 

Percentage of urban schools where teachers report poor student discipline- 
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should keep this in raind. 

(iv) Lack of Intecest in Ucban Teaching : The sad tcuth is that rtost 
new teachecs would rathec teach almost anywhece othec than the innec-citi, Orte 
explanation is that 80% of new teadiecs want to teach withm 50 miles of theic 
hcrae, and only 1 in 20 call a big-city horoe, Ihe upshot is that only 16% of 

cue cent teacher education students want to teach in ^»n acban school. The pcobto 
IS only made worse 1:^ negative perceptions about urban schools. One solution, of 
course, is for us to grow our own teachers. But drcpout rates of 25%-to-40% m 
nany cities eliminatp many candidates; others move into vocational and technical 
trades? scroe pursue college but only half finish — and those who do usually pick 
other careers. By that tine, the teacJiing pipeline has narrowed to <. soda straw. 

(v) Disappearing Salary Differentials and Low Pay : Urban schools 
have relied for a long tiDe on higher salaries to coax teadiers ^nto positions and 
to coipensate then for the higher ;ost of living. But thio differential has alDOst 
closed, as states responded to calls for refona by unifonaly raising teacher 
salaries, negatively affecting cities. In 1980-81, urban schools paid their 
teachers about 10.6% more than the national average? m 1987-88 they paid thera just 
3.5% more. Teachers in general however, continue to be paid well belw their v^alue 
to society — and it damages education's ability to attract qualified people. 

2) Retaining Teachers : While raany — if not roost — of our teachers are 
pleased with their career choice, urban teaching is not easy <.nd it irwike'^ difficult 
our ability to keep good instructors, vfe cannot gloss over our substandard 
facilities, overstretched resources, students with profound tcoblac:> and th^ 
unbelievable social problens cutside the school-yard. 
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<i) Inferior Working Conditions; A recent study by the Institute for 
Educational teadership (lEL) of urban schools concluded that urban t-ach-rs work 
under conditions that are dramatically worse than other teachers. These conditions 
include c-airped and cruirbling buildings and facilities, heavier workloads and 
larger class-sizes than usual, fewer resources and books, and more student 
discipline problems. All of thos.- nvake it rore difficult for urban districts to 
keep the teachers they have recruited. 

Pro fessionalise ; Perhaps even more irrportant, how-c/er, 
are professional frustrations; Uck of respect and recognition, limited 
opportunities for collegiality, inadequate professional developinent, and lac^ of 
decision-making authority. In fact, the absence of professional isnj is second only 
to salary as the reasons teachers give for leaving teaching. 

Enhancing skills of Teachers; For our teachers to meet the der^n^s tacir^ 
us in the future, they will have to be highly qualified professionals, 
knwledgeable about their subjects and ad^t at teachir^. Recent reform reports — 
including Carnegie's — suggest we are far from achieving that goal. Too often, 
Iw ability students are filling schools of education, and once they graduate arv3 
are hired schools often do little for their professional growth. 

Inadequately Prepared Teachers ; Still, tody's .eacher is better 
educated, more e2«perienced and works harder and longer than the teacher of a decade 
tgo. Even so, the training teachers receive is rarely adefjuate to qu^-lify th-^ as 
excellent urban teachers. Most tead^rs, in fact, rate their ec»ucation cours'^^; as 
inadequate in preparing then for life in a big city school. At the sonie tutve, 
studies like Uiat done by lEL show an even greater need for professional 
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dweloptnent, and in- service training in thcic subject area, sj^Cial stvident neodj;>, 
and teaching t^hniques. 



teachers who pecfonn below expectations, ace m need of teaming to teach ap-to- 
standard, or sinply shouldn't be m a classrocn. While there ar*^ fewer such 
teachers now, urban schools continue to need to replace or upgrade them. 

b) What We Are Doing Rbout the Te adding Challenges ; 

Itiese challenges, at first blush, appear insurnvountable but thet^ is mch that 
we as urban schools are doing to address them. Again, I call your attention to ojr 
report. Teaching and Leadire^ m the Great City Sch^ls , which describes over 180 
progrants throughout our large city schools operating to boost the p^y, the status, 
and the perfonaance of teachers. Let ine take a rwoent to describe what we in Dade 
County are doing by way of exairple: 

1) First of all, the Dade County Public Schools are m the fifth year of 3 
program which requires teachers and adruinistratots to decide jointly on acadenic 
goals for ea<* school and develop a joint plan for iiTpl*3T>entation. 

2) Secondly, e/erv one of our schools is reqjired to have a faculty council 
which nee^s regularly witn the principal to discuss issues of rrutaal concem. 

3) In addition, we have instituted a l^achec Assessment and Development System 
(TADS) which outlines detailed expectations for teadhers and involves classroom 
observations and evaluations by other teachers and adrtunistrators, standards for 
which are defined by the system and its teadvers. 



(11) R-)orly Performing Tead^ecs ; Finally, we cannot overlook 
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4) We also offer cceaential-payments to teachers with advanced degrees in 
their teaching field, and provide salary supplements for teaching in critical staff 
shortage areas or in high-need locations. 

5) Moreover, car beginning tea<Aer program assigns and ccrpensates veteran or 
lead teachers to work with new instructors for up to a year on teaching techniques, 
district policy and personal support. 



6) Our school-based management program, now operating in 45 schools, is one 
of the iTost advanced in the nation ~ giving each site a greater voice in 
curricula, schediling, budgeting and operating decisions. Ttie effort spans all 
school personnel at all grade levels, each with its own committee of teachers and 
staff to propose structural, policy, regulatory and instructional charges in the 
schools 's operation. 

7) Our Dade Education Carpact is a collaborative effort between ourselves, the 
teacher union, and the University of Miami — to provide teacher recruiting, 
alternative tea<*er certification, graduate programs for teachers, dropout 
prevention services and research. 

8) We have also instituted Satellite Learning Centers in Dad- County, 
supplying a lead Tead^r to initiate and implefnent decisions and to coordinate 
activities of the union, the school and the private sector. 



9) Dade County has also implemented a Future Educators of Anorica Program to 
encourage bright secondary students, partioilarly minority students, to pursue 
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teaching as a career. t^Q project encojtages students explori.ig teadiing as a 
career to tutor other students as a way of getting practical e:q)erience. 

10) Finally, we have established an Acadeny for the Teaching Arts to provide 
teachers systent^ide with a minisabbatical to energize and revitalize them through 
seminars, clinics, internships, researdv and updates in subject area. 

Mr. Chairman, I think you can see that we are working, through these efforts, 
to redefine our own education delivery system. If we are successful, we will 
iitprove ^he way teachers teach, admnistrators manage, and most importantly, the 
way students learn. And in the process, we will have created an enviroiinent 
designed to attract and k;.-ep the very best educators for our schools. 

c) What the Federal Governroent Can Do : 

The Congress has an inportant role to play in helping us meet the challenges of 
recruiting, training and keeping qualified teachers. As you may knew. Senator Pell 
— the Chair of the Subccraiattee on Education, Arts and Humanities — introdiced at 
the request of the Council of Great City Schools the "Teachers' Professional 
Developnent Act" last year and plans to reintroduce it again by request this 
session. This proposal has many of the con^nents we think Congress should 
consider enacting in any comprehensive teacher legislation. Ttiey include: 

1) Toad^er Professional Pilot Grants : Hhese would be coipetitve grants to 
LEAS to test and evaluate efforts to enhance the professional status, governance 
role ana satisfaction of teadiers, including such efforts as incentive pay, school- 
based nanag^nt, research and dissemination, raster or mentor teach*?rr career 
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ladders and the like. 



2) Teacher Recruitacnt TncenMves; -n^ese would involve caTt>ctitive granto for 
LEAS and institutions of higher education to support local recruitn>?nt programs, 
and joint school system/university teacher preparation prograns. Priority for such 
grants should be given to projects aiined at recruitir^ and trainxr^ minority 
individuals and could include tuition assistance for current teacher aidoo to 
earned full tead>er credentials, support for Future Teacher of An^rica chapters, 
and fifth year training pcograirts for prospective teachers. 

3) Xflservico Teacher Traiiira; In addition, the federal goverrwent could fa- 
helpful by authorizing funds for LEAs to support in-service tea<Aer trainir^ 
projects, particularly in shortage areas like math, science, foreign langu^es, 
technology, and humanities, other activities might include efforts to entice 
former teachers back into the projession or to recruit private sector individuals 
to fill vacancies tenporarily. 

4) Teaching ftcadoaies; Congress could also authorize National Teadvir^ 
Academies, state-wide academies or local Teacher Centers to serve as clear ir^houses 
for research, evaluation and model programs regardir,g professional developmsnt, 
recruitment and trainir^ of teachers. 



5) Teacher Loan Forgiveness : Finally, 
forgive GSL loans for teachers enplcyed in 
50%. Vfe would propose waiving 20% of each 
Giployed in such LEAs. 



the council suggests a provision to 
LEAs with minority enrollments exceedirig 
loan for every year a teacher is 
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Mr. Chaicnan, this conclu<3«-»o tp/ t'?stim5n/. T w'ouia pl'-^sc^i to xn^t 
quostloos on this crucial odjcational iscu^. Bcfor*- I cloo^, how^/n, I v.'ogia 
the Councirs enthusiastic suK»rt fot onothor bill that thi3 Ccrrnitt*^? GhcuH p.jC3 
at tho earliest possible date: S.123, "Srkirt Start". ThH bill wojld ht^lp fill 

0 

another critical need m our citi ,^ for early chilchood educitton c-rviCfS. 
Finally wo would like to thank the Chairrwn for this opportunity to t«-stify ^r, o 
Senator Pell for sponsorij^ the Council's prc^c^l"^ on t*>.icher r.^ruitTrnt, 
training and retention. 
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The Chairman. Well, this has been an excellent panel. 

I want to apologize for Senator Kassebaum. She has, I believe. 
Secretary Kemp up m the other committee, and she was going up 
there to mquire. but she will be back h- e later on ^ 

1 want to ask Dr. Boyer and perhapb the others will respond— I 
am strongly for national service, and we have tried to wofk with 
our literacy corps program --.h we have now funded where we 

c,f ^tSlTI %^ "'"^^^ "P the Greater Boston Tea and 
supported by the Greater Boston business community. There ha^e 
been a number of proposals which have been advanced. One of the 
proposals would utilize the funding for that program and take i? 
out of the various education-funded programs 

I would be interested Dr. Boyer if you or the others would wish 
to make any comment about that particular approach. I perhaps 
Sk T'l ^f^^}y' no matter Zv you read i^ 

tKwS Ifl^"' "^^^^^ ''i^""^ 0"'- I did not know whether 
there was anything you wanted to say on that 

The second point. Senator, the service efforts can occur at differ- 
ent levels. I have indicated the educational, academic, volunteer 
within communities, but I am also fascinated by the o^al stS 
egy of the service ccrps. But I would have to say that I would be 
enormously uncomfortable if we were to use that as a repKemen? 
strategy for the historically^eveloped student aid baseTupon ?he 
need for equality of access. I think that would be mixing two very 
^il '^'"^ ^ ^ f""d a student sf rVice pr<i 
Krrh ,il p i^'r?* ^J^l """^ b^S'" ^ undermine eqSity 
through the Pell Grants and the loan program, v ould be. franklv 
winning one war while we are losing another. iranKiy, 
^^Zl ^■^^^f be encrmously-if I might be so bold-cautious about 
^i"" funding of the service program, because in my opinion 

inTi think ^'"^ SV''^^'"^'':""' P"^''^ P0"^y rosponsibiS es" 
and I thmk It would be a shame to see us start to erode this equity 
commitment that we have around an equally important interest wp 
have to renew students and also to add^neri^Tt^NaS se^v! 

r JhIS^'^'^w^- V° '^^^ whether Dr- Fernandez or Dr. 
^aldwen wish to make any comment on this. 

;.Pxvl^l^^u°^-^'^^ ^'■^ ^^'■y '""^^h favor of community serv- 

vo„ ?"rJ^ character,.and certainly it is important, 
in Dade (^inty.' ""'^ "mandating it as a graduation requirement 

th^t }^^L°^ it coming from above. I do not know-our feeling is 
Sf ^<^^restraints and restrictions we have on the local le?el 
the better off we are going to be. Obviously, we would 1 ke the ri 
sources, but the 1^ restrictions we have.' the Sr off we aS 

Si^' ^ ^""^ ^ e^^"" of what we are doTSg in 

school-ba^ management; it is a bottom-up philosophy, not a toi 

se°^ce^ ^' ''"'^ much in favor of community 
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The Chairman. Let me just inquire into the need for the recruit 
ment of minority teachers. We will get into the Cow line in terms 
of graduate hools. Generally, th^jre has been a significanc decline. 
We are seeing various changes in the school population. What 
ideas do you have about how we might address that particular 
issue? 

Dr. Fernandez. You recognize, I know, that we have a danger In 
our urban centers of ultimately ending up with a minority popula 
tion and a non-minority teacher population with no role models for 
those children. That is one of the dangers that we are facing right 
now. 

We have to do more at the bottom level, and thai is, I think, 
some of the things we were talking about in terms of encouraging 
students, improving the profession so that it is something that 
those students want to go into. There is no encouragement, no en 
ticement for those children now. 

Through the Future Educators of America chapters, through the 
things that Dr. Boyer was talking about in terms of these summer 
institutes for students— all of these programs are the types of 
things that I think are going to help entice some of these children 
to go into teaching. We have to get our share of those kids who are 
going to become doctors and lawyers and Senators, If you will, we 
have to get them to come Into education. And they are not going 
there now because of the saK^-y, because of the way they were 
being treated, and because of the facilities. And I think once you 
start addressing those three issues, it is going to turn some of those 
things around. 

Dr. Boyer. I wanted to say that I think this is perhaps one of our 
most urKeat challenges and, maybe on the dark side, ominous 
trends. We just cannot have increased numbers of black am! His- 
panic children in the schools unserved by teachers who also repre> 
sent good education and good role models. 

You know the recently released data regarding black males going 
uii to college, if they do not go on to college, they certainly are not 
going to be able to choose teaching as an option. 

And the longer I think about this, the more I think this must 
become a sharply-focused strategy, beginning, I believe, in junior 
and senior high school. W^e have to say to minority students there, 
*'You can go to college, and you are good enough to be a teacher." 
But that is not enough. I think we have to capture some of the cli- 
mate that surrounded the so-called EuBeii? ^ Lang, "I have a 
dream**. That did not succeed because he said, 'We will pay you to 
go t<i college", it succeeded because he stuck with It and became a 
friend, and somebody cared. 

So I keep vaguely groping for the possibility c*^ combining that 
national challenge with the issue of service. Maybe we could have 
colk-ge students, as a part of their service, become mentors to 50 
junior and senior high school kids and spend a year or two with 
them, meeting regularly, and then match that with some su.amer 
retreats and seminars so that the issue can be encouraged, and per 
haps even take some minority teachers and let them spend some 
time in schools. We use athletes and others to indicate successes. 
We have great teachers from all of our cultaral and ethnic back 
grounds. 
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Fernandez, these need to be, I think, 
^entified early and then encouraged continuously. And if we can 
find that strategy, perhaps through service, older high school stu- 
dents as ment rs, college students as mentors, good teachers who 
have succeeded as mentors, I think we will begin to inspire young 
people who otherwise are not well-motivated. They are attracted to 
other, more short-term gains, and this is a long-term kind of de- 
ferred gratification, and it is almost in a world tb'^y do not under- 
stand. So it needs to become both real and inspiring. 

Tlie Chairman. We will hear Dr. Caldwell in just a minute. I just 
wanted to finish up. 

Dr. Boyer, what we have got moving up in Boston is this literacy 
program at the cost of $25,000 at each college. And the Boston busi- 
ness community has put up $150,000. We have six colleges that are 
participating now-~Boston College, and I think Harvard will start 
it next spring. The students do six hours of tutoring, and the tutor- 
ing has to be carefully-supervised and tied into their other academ- 
ics. 

The principal problem we have is getting the academic institu- 
tions to give any kind of academic credit. They want to review this 
very carefully—as they should^to find jut how it can be tied into 
the whole educational experience in the liberal arts area. But they 
are finding out, with very careful supervision, that this is useful 
and important and academically justifiable. 

And the things that you have mentioned, I think, can be put into 
practice m a way that the universities and colleges could be chal- 
lenged as to how they can provide credit in ways that are consist- 
ent with academic standards and give an opportunity to kids. We 
get a percent that will volunteer— m the old Phillips Brooks House 
up at Harvard, which I did, and so on— but to try and get it so they 
^^^^ ^ P^^P^ wh^l® process, I think is something that needs 
further thinking as well. And to the extent that you, with the re- 
sources that you have, would be thinking that through, it would be 
helpful if you would be willing to help us in dealing with the uni- 
versities. I think you could be enormously helpful. I think all the 
things you have said make a lot of sense. 

Dr. Boyer. Could I just say, for it to be ^ven academic credit, 
and colleges need to feel confident about that, it has to not only 
include the notion of service, which I celebrate, but also what you 
learn from that service. And that would involve perhaps writing 
papers, holding seminars, so that you come bav.k to the educational 
community, and it becomes circular. So you go out to serve, but it 
has a certain relationship to what you have learned. It is closing 
that loop that I think gives it academic legitimacy. 

And in response to your suggestion, we might try to develop 
some both descriptions, analysis of, and maybe examples of how 
that has worked. 

The Chairman. I will talk or visit with you later about it. I ap- 
preciate it. 
Dr. Caldwell? 

Dr. Caldwell. I wanted to make a point that the early childhood 
field has given an important mo^sl of ways of drawing minorities 
into the field. I mentioned the low salaries earlier, and since we 
use a lot of aides and assistants, many of them are minorities who 
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did not finish high school and so on— or maybe they had high 
school and nothing beyond. 

The early childhood field has had this alternate training pro- 
gram called CDA, Child Development A:,oociate, which is a compe- 
tency-based curriculum that allows individualb to demonstrate 
their competencies without necessarily having had the regular cre- 
dentials. 

What happens with many of these is, like I said about the par- 
ents earlier, they become more motivated for their own education. 
And I ha\e personally hired many who have come in as aides, who 
b^ve then enrolled in an education program and have mo\ed into 
positions as regular teachers with better salaries aiid so on. 

But the field has to be willing to give them a chance. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator Pell? 

Senator Pell. I just want to follow up a little bit with Dr. Boyer 
and say that we do plan to introduce some legislation dealing with 
teachers, as I think you are aware, particularly with the recruit- 
ment of new teachers and ti*w upgrading of the present ones. That 
would be an opportunity to have a hearing in which perhaps only 
teachers would be there. So that is sort of on the griddle, I do not 
know when exactly. 

Then, also, I will introduce legislation will be introduced that 
will address this issue. 

Dr. Fernandez. Senator Kennedy, I would be remiss if, on behalf 
of my 44 colleagues from The Council of the Great City Schools, we 
did not thank both of you for the legislation that >ou are propos- 
ing. I know it is very important to those five million students that 
we represent. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Thank you all very much. 

We v/ant to note that the hour is well on, and we see Dr. Cavazos 
necessarily has to absent himself, but we have been delighted to 
have him here, and we have really appreciated hib strong commit 
ment to working with us. We look forward to it. 

Senator Pell. We hope that not figuratively, lights turn out as 
he leaves 

The Chairman. But the sunshine came in, Claiborne. 

Thanks a lot. 

We welcome our last two witnesses. Neither witnesb needs an in- 
troduction; both have been here many times before. 

Harold Howe is Senior Lecturer at Harvard Graduate School of 
Education. Dr. Howe had been involved in education for 40 years. 
In his distinguished career, he has been U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, and Vice President of the Ford Foundation. 

Joining Dr. Howe is Robert Atwell, President of the American 
Council on Education. Mr. Atwell is a leading spokesman for Amer- 
ican higher education on a wide variety of issues. He has been in- 
volved in efforts to preserve and expand Federal funding for higher 
education and increase educational opportunities for minority citi- 
zens. Prior to joining the American Council on Education, he was 
the President of Pitzer College in Claremont, California. 

Dr. Howe, we look forward to hearing from you. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. HAROLD HOWE II, SENIOR LECTURER 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, HARVARD UNIVERSITY' 
CAMBRIDGE, MA, ACCOMPANIED BY SAM HALPERIN, STUDY 
DIRECTOR, YOUTH AND AMERICA'S FUTURE; AND DR. ROBERT 
ATV/ELL, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON, DC 

Dr. Howe. Mr. Chairman, it is good to be here again. 

I cannot help think of many other occasions when this committee 
was looking at very significant legislation and passing an immense 
amount of it— the catalogue is so long, 't would take too much time 
to recite it here. 

. ^"y" "^"^^ ^^^^^ y°" have done— you said you have been 

at It for 26 years m this committee a little earlier, I think I have 
been at It for 24—1 think you have managed to establish, really, a 
reputation for two significant ways of doing business. One is to pay 
absolutely clear attention to the question of equal opportunity in 
the United States in the field of education. And your legislation 
has kept that issue alive, made progress under the banner of that 
issue and will contmue to do so. And we are all in your debt. 
• i^n '^"^^ 'h^' committee has done over the years and 
is still doing is to make that equal opportunity effort possible by 
conducting these conversations in the spirit of bipartisanship It 
has l^en an immense contribution to the legislative processes of 
the United States, the spirit in this committee. I think back to 
Wayne Morse and Jack Javits and a bunch of other people who 
were here, who really contributed in powerful ways, sometimes 
with great mdividuality to an extent that they stuck out from all 
the other members of the committee who disagreed with them 
about vanous things. But in the course of it, the bipartisanship 
always emerged, and I think it is a powerful tradition to hang onto 

1 am here because I have chaired for the last couple of years a 
^oup of Americas, taking a look at youth in American society 
We have prepared a report— and we have submitted it to you, and 
you have copies— called "The Forgotten Half '-a somewhat dis- 
couraging title. 

We think there are grounds for that title when you look at 
youth, say, age 16 to 24 m American society in terms of the atten- 
tion that youth have gotten from both State and national govern- 
ment. " 

If you take a look at what is done for college-going youth in this 
society, there is absolutely no comparison. They are vastly more 
helped by Government at both levels than are youngsters who do 
not go to college. 

Through this committee, a number of programs that serve 
youngsters wno do not go to college have emerged, but in terms of 
dollar support, in terms of pervasiveness, in terms of access, in 
terms of ayailabihty throughout the land, those programs for the 
forgotten half are much less significant. 

This IS a major finding of this group of bipartisan Americans 
who spent two years looking at the subject. 

By way of solution to this kind of thing, we come up with many 
ot the matters that you have discussed here thi» morning. We be- 
lieve that there is on the books right now a lot of very useful, very 
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successftJ legislation which, in some cases, slightlj amended, but 
in most cases, just piaperly funded, a re\olution ^ould be made in 
this laud about the oppon-uiiitiess of the bottom half. And again, 
these items have been "discussed here this morning, but let me cata- 
logue them for you, because il is interesting to look at them in this 
perspective. 

Head Start— which evvf^bodv likes — services 19 percent of its eli- 
gible population. 

The Job Corps, which has been very well-evaluci*ed in a number 
of differeii significant studies, serves near one percent. 

Chapter I, which now almost everybody likes— and I was delight- 
ed to hes the Secretary say that he is going to support that more 
deeply — serves about hcJf the youngsters who are eligible. 

The Joint Training Partnership Act server about Z percent of the 
people who are eligible, ft is newer legislation, it has some faults, :t 
has some real successes to recommend it. And it is a program that 
ougKt to be. continued. It is a hard-headed effort to decentralize the 
business of getting training, programs developed at the local level, 
and it is one vf *.ie real Cv>r*tributions of the Reagan Administra- 
tion. 

The Vocational Education Act, with which you will be dealing 
shortly, I understand, has eroded by about 30 percent of its funding 
through the process of inflation in the last eight years. 

So here we have a group of programs which have been well- 
shown to do a good job for the people they serve, vvhich have been 
accused from time to time in the heat of the political process of 
throwing money at problems— which clearly they are not— and 
here is a group of programs we do not need to pasb legislation on ir 
large part. We need to fund them adequately. We know they work. 
They will make an immense change in the lives of the young. 

Our commission came up with a round number of $5 billion a 
year that ought to be added to these programs, and we have them 
listed specifically in our report, for a period of five years in order 
to make the kind of difference that is needed. 

Now, you asked me in my testimony to say a word or two about 
the Vocational Education Program because you were getting to 
that soon in your business. We found in this study that after a cer- 
tain amij»int of vacillation, our commission wanted to come out 
strongly in favor of vocational education, but to recommend some 
emphases in it that need more attention than they a.e getting. 
Those emphases hang around the general idea of work-study combi 
nations of various kinds, apprenticeship arrangements, on the- job 
training. 

These kinds of suggestions are a reaction on our part to what 
seems to have happened in the school reform movement in the 
Ui.Aled States. What seems to have happened is there has been so 
much attention to improving learning for kids who are going to col 
lege that the ways of learning that help young people not going to 
college have tended to be ignored. And you have a certain kind of 
backfire from the school reform movement in the sense that in 
many places, the increasing of standards for academic performance 
have resulted in more dropouts. 

We think that turning the Vocational Education Act in the direc- 
tion of learning by doing further than it is can probably do a lot to 
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improve the opportunities of youngster^ y.ho are not ^ing to col- 
lege. 

Now, in emphasizing this not going t jollege business, I do not 
want to cast any shadow at all on my f.*ighbor. Bob Atwell, who 
represents the higher education institutions. We are not in any 
way suggesting that support of the t ai Government for higher 
education be diminished. We are simply saying that there is a rea- 
sonable ailment that there is a "forgotten half in the United 
btates chat very much needs attention. 

Th^ I would ccmment on one other point, and ask my colleague, 
bam Halperm, to comment on a final one. I want to bring up this 
coinmunity service conversation that has occurred several times 
this mommg. Our report has an entire / ipter on that subject. 
Uur commission favored it powerfully as u xlly a mode of develoo- 
mg healthy citizenship. 

But our commission, after debating the subject, did not come out 
ior a national youth corps; it came out for community service and 
tor the encouragement of community scivice by the Federal Gov- 
ernment through providing various kinds of technical assistance 
through encouraging States or cities which wish to develop commu- 
nity service activities, either on an organized youth corps basis or 
on any other basis that they wish, to get some help from the Feder- 
al Government m getting things going, but keeping it at the level 
ol local mitiative with some Federal encouragement. 

The question of requiring people who got aid to go to college to 
do community service was discussed in our commission, and we de- 
cided not to recommend that. I thought that Ernie Boyer s answer 
to that query v^as just right; I do not think it is a good idea. I think 
it IS sort of a Star Wars" kind of idea. It sounds good, but after 
you look mto it, you iSnd it is just beset with all kinds of problems, 
not the least of them being the equity problem. 

So that my comment on that would be to try to find in the Gov- 
ernmeny. particularly in collaboration with President Bush's 
speedi m Cahfornia on this subject a while ago and his interest 
that IS now, I understand, being pursued in an organized way to try 
to define what might be done, I think getting together with that 
kind of approach to this is going to be more constructive than 
trying to build a massive central Federally-involved enterprise 

Now, we had some other legislation we suggested, and I would 
like to ask Sam to say a x^ord about that, if I might. 

The Chairman. Mr. Halperin? 
^J^i: 1^5,Rm. Mr. Chairman, as we well know, the State and 
the l«ederal Government have been involved for a very long time m 
creating structures. The structures, however, do not treat the 
entire human bemg. They treat a problem here and a problem 
often, the resources are frittered away because they do 
not hold together. So collaboration, cooperation, and integration 
are words that need to be turned into actual working institutions 
on the ground. 

The commission considered for a long time what was the secret 
ot the I Have a Dream Foundations, the Trio Programs, and it was 
that they utilized a series of resources across-the-board. 

S.^^P^r.'^ ^^"^1 report, we suggested something 

called Fair Chance , which does not provide additional student fi^ 
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nancial aid to try to increase college-going and college completion, 
vocational education and technical education, but which trieb to 
pull together the support services, the mentoring, the academic re- 
mediation, the motivation. Without these, all of the student finan 
cial aid in the world will not help many >oung people. Indeed, we 
have a horrendous problem of dropout, >ou might call it, atirition, 
lack of retention, in higher education and in vocational and techni 
cal education, generally. 

So we ask you to look at your leisure at the proposals which try 
to create voluntary mechanisms in demonstratioii area^ in e\er> 
State of ihe Union, to see what can be done to bring together the 
resources that are already out there— the "glue" money, the gap- 
filling money is a very essential part oi ^he proposal. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Howe (.with an attachment) fol- 
lows:] 
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YOUTH AND AMERICA'S FUTURE: 



THE WILLIAM T GRANT FOUNDATION 
COMMISSION ON WORK. FAMILY AND CITIZENSHIP 




STATEMENT OF 

HAROLD HOWE 11 

ChairpersoQ. Youth tad America's Future: 

The William T. Graot Fouodatioo 
Commissioo oo Work, Family aod Citizenship 
Senior Lecturer, Harvard Graduate School of Education; 
Former US Commissioner of Education 

accompanied by 
SAMUEL HALFERIN 
Study Director, Youth and Aaerlca*s Future 
U^. Senate Committee on Labor and Human Resources 
January 27, 1989 



Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

My colleague, Mr. Halperin, and I have been appearing before this 
distinguished Committee for over a quarter of a vcniury. It iS truth, not hyperbole, 
to remiDd the nation that over these years this Committee has been responsible for 
authorizing programs that have literally changed the face of the nation - and very 
decidedly for the better. It is difficult to imagine what America would be like 
today Without Head Start, Job Corps, the Elementary aoi Secondary Education and 
Higher Education Acts, Pell Grants, Biliogual Education, Vocational Education, and 
the Job Training Partnership Act, and the many statutes to protect th<, («ghts and 
advance the welfare of all of America's citizens, of all ages, races, genders, and 
conditions of life. 

It was in this Committee, too, that strong traditions of bipartisanship in 
education and training were fashioned over two decades ago. Ail the great Senators 
of both pftrtica - Lister Hill, Jacob Javits. Wayne Morse, Winston Prouty. the 
Kennedy Brothers, Robert Stafford. Claiborne Pell, and many others - understood 
that the ultimate wealth and power of the United States jS summarized by %hc very 
apt title of this Committee on Labor and Humftn Resources . 
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As you proceed to shape yo-'r legislative agenda for the lOlst Congress. I hope 
that you will bear Ihis historical perspective m mind and not become entangled m 
the minutia of one bill or anothei. For you have crafted a priceless legacy for 
America's children tad students of all ages, making genuine progress toward the 
goals I believe wc all share with our new President, not only a kinder and genncr 
nation, but also a more skilled, competent, and resilient people. 

My other hope for this Committee is that, in your various deliberations, you 
will not Overlook :he potential contributions of what our Commission on Youth And 
Amerlr *s Future has called The Forgotten Half* From the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 to the school reform movement of the l980*s. the strong 
tendency in American education and training has been to focus on approximately 
half our population that is headed for college and to under-invest m. if not totally 
ignore, the needs of the approximately 20 million 16-24-year-olds who are unlikeiy 
to pursue formal academic training beyond high school. 

What our bipartisan commission of 19 accomplished Americans concluded Irt^m 
its two-year survey of research and evaluation studies can be summed up quite 
briefly: 

First, America shortchanges half of its youth -- the half that doesnt go to 
college. These young people receive negligible assistance in starting their aduU 
lives, compared with their high school classmates entering higher education. Ali too 
often, the non-college>bound move from school to work in the economic hmbo ol 
unemployment, part-time jobs with few or no employee benefits, and only pyvca>- 
level incomes. 

Changes in families brought on by changes in the work patterns of women, 
shifts in the labor market, and the sharp g.owth of poverty in the under-25 age 
group - increase the difficulties that non-coilege youth confront. Communities and 
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schools have had a difficult time responding to these upheavals m work and fafnii> 
Taken together, these disruptions in the lives of older youth and young adulu 
justify the title our Commission has given its interim and final reports. The 
Forgotten Hiff. Nop-College Youth In Amgrlci and The Forgotten Half. Puth^HM 
to Success for Anierlc«*i Yout h and Young FamlHes (Copies of both reports have 
been made available to the Committee along with a variety of summary materiai.> 

Second, the American people are not acting decisively on the knowledge kvt 
have of how to help the Forgotten Half become successful as workers, parents una 
Citizens tn the community. While society doesn't have all the answers it nc^ds. 
extensive experience and evaluation assure us that many programs - e.g., Head 
Start, Job Corps, Job Training Partnership Act, all of which were first crafted by 
this Committee of the Congress •• work reasonably well. They can be further 
improved, and they should be extended to serve those vvho most need them. 

0 Consider for a moment that the <vell-researched and almost universaU> 
admired Head Start program which saves society S4 to $5 for every 
dollar invested in it •• even today reaches only 19 percent of the 
children who are eligible for its services, 
o Consider that the Job Corps, probably the most-evaluated, large-scalc 
social intervention for at-risk youth which reclaims young people for 
one-third the cost of a single year's incarceration that same Job Corps 
can accommodate only one percent of the youth for whom the program 
was designed. 

0 Consider that the Job Training Partnership Act another of the 
programs pioneered by this Committee today reaches only five percent 
of the young persons who could be helped by it to live lives of dignity, 
responsibility, and self-sufficiency. Even the lucky five percent, however. 
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receive oDly 16*18 weeks of training at a cost of S1,8C>$2.300 This i$ 



hardly enough to compensate for a lifetime of inadequate preparation, and 



it compares most unfavorably with the $20,000 public/ private subsidy that 
society offers to its college*bouDd youth over :» four-year period. 



o 



And consider that the purchasing power v^f federal funds appropriated for 



vocational education has actually fallen 31 percent from 1980 to 1988. 



And the list of programs that work goes on and on. The point to be stressed 
IS that lack of knowledge about how to deal with tough problems must not be used 
as a cover*up for our lack of political will. This Committee has pointed the wav 
It IS time to stop blaming our young, blaming our schooU, blaming everyone bui 
Ourselves for failing to get on with the job of building a worid'Clsss workforce 
that, in turn, can support the quality of life and opportunities for self impruvemenl 
that have long been equated with the American Dream. 



In a country committed to the value of education, it has becon. nearly an 
article of faith thaS a college education is the best route, and perhaps the only 
route, to success in America. Certainly college-going pays off handso.nvly in higher 
earnings. (See, for example. Appendix £ in our Commission's final report. The 
Forgotten Half. P«thwiv> to Success fat America's Youth and Young Fam lics > R' - 
a college degree is not the only way tu develop the talents of tomorrow s W4>fkci:> 
and, for some, it is far from the best. 

Young people without a college credential are in danger uf being locked out ol' 
a society that desperately needs then clients - to build uur homes, drive our 
buses, repair our automobiles, maintain and serve our off4(.cs, schools, and ho^piiaI>. 
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.nd keep ,he production lines of our mills and facor.es moving. However. ,»b.e. 
«ood.p,yins jobs ,h„ do no, require ,dv,nced .raining are rap.d.y d.sappear.ng 
Between 1979 and .985. .he United S.a.es suffered a ne. ,css of 1.7 m.Mion 
m^nufacuring jobs, a decline mirrored in the transportation, communicat.on. u.t.i.ies 
and agriculture sectors as well. 

It is easy ,o ignore these changes given the current optimistic, but 
dangerously misguided, belief that low overall unemployment means a hea.thv 
economy. While it is true that our fast-changing econo,ny has created millions of 
new jobs in the service and retail sectors, the fact remains that many of these are 
low-skiM positions, only part-time in character, and offer few health benefits or 
opportunities for career advancement. Moreover, the vast major.ty pay wages a. 
only half the level of a typical manufacturing job. Indeed, a recent report of the 
Senate Committee on the Budget found that half of all the new jobs paid poverty- 
level wages or below. (W„„ ,r Amrrinn Wpr^,,, in .liioasih; Senate Print .00. 
124.) 

The .ong-term dec.ine in the economic prospects of young workers in the .8- 
W-l" o.d age group now .caves non.co..ege youth with a shaky .aunch.ng pad for 
their working .ives. The impan of these changes on young families w... be felt for 
decades to come. 

Since ,973. young workers ha^c experienced sharp.y deCn.ng rea. income. 
unemp.oyment or underemployment, and increased participation ,n jobs w.thou. a 
future and without medical insurance and other essentia, emp.ovee benefits ,n 
1986. nearly 33 of every .00 fami.ies with children headed by a person under 25 had 
below pov,„y.,cve. incomes - a rate more than doub.e that of .967 and trip.e the 
10.9 percent rate of a.. American families m 1986. Those from minority groups 
h.ve ,unk most rapidly, but compared to other groups m American society, all 
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young people, especially the non-college-bound, have lost ground. 

Without specialized skill*, non-college youth simply cannot compete for ihe 
good jobs in todiy*s labor market. But opportunities to acquire advanced training 
are often not available. While each student enrolled in an institution of higher 
education can expect to receive a combined public and private subsidy of 
approximately $20,000 during a four-year eollege career, youih no* going on lu 
college, but who need other forms of education and training, arc starred for 
support. Only about five percent of those eligible for federally-supported job 
training under the JTPA receive it, then only for about four months - rather than 
four yearj - at a public subsidy of $1,800 to $2,300 per student. For the most 
part, young people not going on to college are left to sink or swim on their Own 

Although we have found alarming evidence of the declining economic fortunes 
of American youth, we have also found evidence that many cornmunmes are laking 
new and imaginative steps to insure the healthy developm? c// their youth 
Not all of these activities on behalf of young people and young ^milies have been 
rigorously evaluated, we hope that many more will be. In the meantime, we beneve 
that the examples our Final Report offers of what communmes arc doing on Oehaii 
of young people ~ often in genuine partnership with them - are sufficiently 
promising to warrant much greater public attention. 

Wc appreciate the opportunity to outline here the principal findings and 
recommendationj of Yo«th and America's future. The William T. Grant Foundauvn 
commission on Work, Family and Citizenship and to underscore the need lor 
elected officials - from the Congress to the White House and m state and local 
governments — to ensure a faif chance for the non-college-bound. 



Ultimately we believe that the American people should set the imprOvcmeni of 
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cmploymcnj and earning levels for workerJ as a conscious goal of public po!ic> 
In pursuit of ihzi desired outcome, we recommend better opportunities fof 
education. trainiDg. community service, strengthened relationships w,jh aduUs. and 
increased family and community suppo.ts as means to achieve a more equitable 
balance in the Forgotten Half's odds for success. 

I. A centre! prcmtse of our report is that the schools cannot do tt all '.'oung 
people's lives are Shaped by their experiences at home. ,n the community, and at 
work, as well as at school It makes no sense at all to expect jchools alone to 
repair the damage done to young people handicapped by wholesale changes in 
families and communities. But that is what wc arc doing. Learning m school is 
only one means of educating young people for life; it is essential, but not 
sufficient. Every bit as valuable are the opportunities fpr hands-on learning offered 
in youth organirations, community service activities, and in the workplace. But we 
often find that vocational education is stigmatized in the schools and that other 
valuable educational laboratories are overlooked, underutilized, underfunded, and 
certainly under-appreciated. 

Educators have become so preoccupied wi,h those going on to college fhat 
they have increasingly lost sight of those .ho do not. The aim of the current 
school reform movement must not be the pursuit of excellence at the expense of 
equity Research eonfirms that young People learn in different ways. If schools- 
and their students - wre to succeed, schools must develop greater flexibility m 
their teaching methods even as they strive to develop a challenging core of comm.n 
learning. Whether aiming for college or the workplace, instruction that builds 
Ihinking skills, rather than reliance on rote memorization, a * that emphasizes 
experiential learning and cooperative work strategies test prepares young people to 
succeed in a complex world 
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As your Commtitee considers the reautMOrtzanon oi (he Cart Perkins 
Vocational Education Act. our Commission would urge thai >ou do ail m >our poMCi 
(0 reduce the sitgma that, unfortunately, attaches to so much of vocational 
education. Vocattona! and technical education must not be regarded as a 'dumping 
ground" for those who arc regarded as 'too dumb* to succeed in an aw^idcmiw 
program. 

The truth it that vtrtuali/ att students couid benefit from Swhooimg that blcnd!> 
strong emphasts on academic fundamentals Wkih practiwal. hands on appUwaiioi c>( 
knowledge. Not everyone learns best ^tlh the typical scho&l methodology vi 
^stract, conceptual lecturing, and textbook instruction When learners are expuicd 
to the laboratory, 19 the workshop, tn apprenticeship training, (o the f.eid station, 
and (0 other 'real*' world' learning Sites, their curiosity is ki.^dled and ihey find 



eff ccitve ncytf ways to master skills. 

Properly coocctved. vQcattonal-'^chnical education can redute the dropout rate 
by illustrating the relevance cf learning and skills acquisition to inuccess tt\ iftc 
workrvrcc. and can encourage yOung people to continue then eduwatiwn and training 
beyond high school. Thus, we support pending proposals Imk high swhoui^ ^ith 
community colleges and technical institutes m a fuur-yeai wontmuum vf »oc»i«va.. 
technical preparation. Vocational education must not be seen as a 'bai.K**aiei« tut 
rather as a central Stream tlat teaJs many students to success as ^otkc* and as 
lifelong learners. Students within it should be encouraged to assume that v^iic^s 
attendance can be part of thqtr future, as it is today for man) workers in the .5 
40 year age group and older who attend college part>ttme 

We repeat; schools canrot dA it all ^ut by working toget. schools ani 
community learntng institutions can greatly expand yOung people's uwce^t (j> a *t^c 
variety of ttroe*tested opportunities for sound irarniug To this end. we recommend 
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renewed cODSideration and wider replication of work-study, apprenticeships, 
cooperative education, service learning, peer tutoring, internships, :^^/uth>operaicd 
enterprises, on-the-job training, and adult mentorshtp. In particular, we hope that 
states will be encouraged to develup stronger hnks between apprenticeship programs 
and voc-tech education, for both have much to contribute to the development of a 
world-class workforce. 

2 Our Commission also stves strong support to the notion of citizenship through 
service. We recommend that all 16,000 school systems in the US either make 
community service for credit an integral part of thw.r education programs or require 
a specified amount of such service as a graduation requirement. In addition, we 
recommend that schools develop appropriate service-Iearmng curricula m ail grades 
beginning in kindergarten, so that service to others becomes ingrained in our young 
as one of the responsibilities of citizenship. 

A major unmet need of many young Amertcans is for more rewarding 
association with adults and participation m activities valued by adults. Vouth service 
connects young people to the real wOrM, to activities that adults care about. 
Anytime any of us do something that others, whose approval we seek, think 
important, we are likely to do it again and again. It is from this crucible of 
learning - good citizenship by doing good citizenship -- that the next generation 
can prepare itself for the large challenges that face us. 

While a central value of youth service is its role in citizenship education, 
there are other reasons to support youth service activities - school and campus- 
based, as well as full-time year-round and intensive summer programs Great 
numbers of our youth have ideahsm and energy. The efforts of tens of millions of 
young people » tutoring, working with older people, working to clean up the 
cnvtronmeat. feeding the hungry, rehabilitating housing for the homeless can 
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make an important and measurabie dtfference. The nation *s needs arc grc^i. bui 4h<. 
talents embodied in our youth are nearl> endless. We must mobilize and up ;^^/:>e 
boundless resources. 

Community service, wc also believe, is one of the most effective ways known 
to bridge the economic, social, racial, ethnic, and other soviat divisions that sttll 
plague our society. At its best, service br*. together youth of all backgrounds in 
the pursuit of solutions to common problems. 

Finally, youth service helps equip young people to be productive workers 
Every genuine employability skill that is a priority for most employers- 
punctuality, teamwork, discipune, following directions, accepting responsibtltty .s 
present in any decent youth commur service assignment. Thus, once again, ^e 
stress that schvvtis cannot do it all alone. Service is also an invaluable way to help 
our youth grow in competence and self*esteem. 

President Bush*s commitment to help establish a national foundation, wah SlOC 
million in federal funds and matching private funds, to provide strong nat.cnal 
leadership for the significant expansion of IocaIly-des»gned and operated ,v«ih 
service programs that serve local agendas demonstrates the kind of president.^* 
leadership we need. Wc hope the YES Foundation initiative will be a high priorit> 
of the ne> Administration and that the Congress will agree to authorize it 
3. Young people want and nied adult support, especially from their parenii 
Collaborative school and community efforts on behalf of young people work t^; 
when they supplement the support of strong families. Although the vast major it> 
families, including those of the Forgotten Half, labor long and hard to give thCtr 
children and adolescents the material care and guidance they need to fmish schov 
and prepare for good jobs, social and economic changes have made it harder fzr 
many, especially single-parent families and families with both parents working, to 
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mccl ihcsc obligations. Once again, iommumty supports and the acute pantctpaiwn 
of employers to prortde adequate chtldcare ana aftenchool care, parent education 
and counseling are needed to help famihes gutu the development of voung peopte 
Families living in poverty need far more assistance often over an extended period 
of time. 

4. Until major changes have occurred tn our schools, families, and communities^ 
we Will continue to need 'added chance' opportunities for those ^ko are out of 
school and out of work. The evidence is clear that it is never too late to help an 
individual improve his or her chances for a happier and more productive life. \ei. 
the best, most cost-effective strategy to alter the course of poverty is one of 
multiple interventions beginning at the earliest stages of i.fe. Thus, we recommena a 
combined strategy of preyemive and remedial ser rices. Its fundamental elements 
arc already in place; they need only to be strengthened. 

0 Head Start's blend of integrated health, education, and social services to 
both child and parent has net only evened up the odds for children 
entering school from poverty backgrounds, it has also nad positive long- 
term effects on grade retention and schco! ccn;p!e:icn, I: needs to be 
expanded far beyond the 19 percent of eligible children it now serves 
0 Chapter 1 educational services to school age children have been widely 
successful in keeping at-risk elementary school children from falling 
further behind. With our growing experience, we can now devise more 
iostructionally effective programs than ever before. For example, peer 
tutoring and cross-age tutoring, in which yc^ih are viewed as resources 
{rather than as 'problems to be fixed*), deserve far greater application m 
our schools. Chapter 1 assistance also needs to be extended to high 
schoolers, who are virtually unserved under existing appropriations ieveis 
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0 Job Corps* residential program of basic and remedial instruction, 
vocational and technical training, work-maturity skills, health and 
nutritional counseling, job placement, and related supports offers the 
comprehensive and intensive services that research showS can help 
disadvantased young people overcome educational and economic barriers to 
success. Far more than the 40.500 Jots now available could be filled b> 
young men and women who would benefit from Job Corps* special brand 
of education and training. 
0 Making the most of what we have also means fine-tuning and expanding 
the Job Training Partnership Act. Despite a clear Congressional mandate 
to target the special needs of dropouts, the tendency of local programs 
has been to direct assistance to the easiest to enroll, tram, and place 
quickly in jobs. Greater incentives are nccd;d to encourage local 
programs to exercise their option to adop? alternative performance 
standards that stress academic attainment and dropout prevention 
measures, rather than the more immediate goal of job placement. 
Experience hzz sho^n that the greatest long-term social benefits accrue 
from enabling trainees to receive intensive treatment and a range of 
comprehensive services in order to overcome their large skills, health, 
and other accumulated deficits. What Jj needed now is a vigorous 
replication effort to help communities adopt practices that have been 
demonstrated to be effective. 
Becaim it makes sense to build on jven strength, and because it takes time 
to reap a fruitful harvest, the Commission recommends that these and other existing 
successful programs be expanded through additional federal funding of five biUion 
dollars annually for the next 10 years. 
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5 OrganizaUons thaJ serve youth require new coUaboratne mechar.tsms to 
guarantee that they reach alt young people. Carefully planned networks - schools, 
youth organizations, job-finding services, counseling agencies, and pro^'iders of 
special help wijh drugs and other entrapments - are essential. These new 
networks must be planned and coordinated at the community level. When agencies 
providing these services are not in touch wjjh each other, and not working 
together, too many youth fall through the gaps. 

To stimulate the development of integrated systems for meeting the education 
and training needs of all young people, and to convey an explicit messac* of hope 
and opportunity to members of the Forgotten Half, the Commission proposes Fair 
Chtnce: The Youth Opportunities Demoostrttloa Act. Fair Chance is based upon 
extensive experience with student financial aid programs, academic support services 
(like the federal TRIO programs), newer efforts like the I H .A Dream 
Foundations, and a variety of urban scholarship guarantee programs. We now know 
that student financial aid alone is insufficient to help many young people enter and 
succeed in college and other forms of postsecondary education. Young people, 
particularly those from poor families, need to be motivated to believe that they can 
successfullv complete a program of advanced studies or training. And they often 
require remediation to Overcome prior skills deficits. Above all, they require 
counseling and career development, mentorship, and encouragement to stay the 
course of their studies. When these supports are m place, student financial aid is 
most effective; when they arc not, discouragement is frequent and attrition takes a 
heavy toll. 

The Fair Chance proposal would create a state-approved, locally-administered 
national demonstration designed to increase access to education, training, and 
supportive services (including counseling and career development) for youth living in 
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(he targeted demooStratioD areas. The federal funds would flow to state governx/i> 
who would select appropriate state agencies to prepare and carry out plans fc^r a 
demonstration that could be in a rural or urban area. Every Demonstration Aci 
grantee's program should be broad enough to support the complete range of 
education and traming. two- and four-year collegiate studies leading to an 
appropriate degree, vocationat-technical or career training leading to a ceruri«.atc wF 
diploma, and skills training, remediation, and counseling designed piimar.l> for the 
unemployed and underemployed. Each local grantee would be required to mount i 
coordinated and comprehensive program that (i> meets the broadest range of young 
people's needs, and (2) effectively mobilizes the full range of existing education and 
training service providers m its area. Through Fair Chance, we believe that many 
more young men and women will be able to acquire the education and training thai 
are their best hope of building careers of dignity and contribution to American 
society. 

6. Finally, and perhaps most important, tne Commission concIude> that Amenwa 
must develop a new perspective on our youth. Too often, we think of the 
Forgotten Half as failures, as 'second rate.' simply because they do not attend 
college. Instead, we must learn to see them as a vital half of tomorrow's citizens 
who need and deserve our help today so that they may contribute to America 
tomorrow. Continued disregard for the Forgotten Halfs potential is unfair to the 
20 million young l6-24*year-olds who are unlikely to attend college and wasteful 
and dangerous to the nation. Equity and common sense demand that we must act 
now to create responsible policies - m the private and nonprofit sectors and at the 
local, state, and national levels - to regain this vital half of our nation's store of 
young talent. 

We underline the fact that the largest proportion of our study's 
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recommendations concentrate on initiatives in the family, the community tcspeciall> 
in schools a id workplaces), and in the states. Wc have emphasized m this 
testimony those aspects that involve federal action. 



As attachments to this statement, we include: 

> Thg FgrRgttgn Hl^lf Pathways to f^nccess for America's Youth and Young 

Pani il igs ; the final report of Youth and America"! Future: The WMlUm T. Cram 
Foundation Commission on Work, Family aad Citizenship, as well as our interim 
fcPor^ The Forgotten Halfr Nnn. CoHege Youth in America 

2. An article about the final report from Phi Delta Kar^nan December 1988. 

3. A Fact Shee; to accompany the report. 

4. Seven (7) key charts to accompany the report. 
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YOUTH AND AMERICA'S FUTURE: 

THE WILLIAM T. GRANT FOUNDATION 
COMMISSION ON WORK, FAMILY AND CIT 'NSHIP 

Choirp«rton 

HorvQid Coduo)* School Iducoion 

F/5CT SHEET 

THE FORGOTTEN HALF: 
PATHWAYS TO SUCCESS FOR AMERICA'S YOUTH AND YOUNG FAMILIES 



BETWEEN 1973 and I9S6, YOUNG FAMILIES LOST OVER ONE-QUARTER OF THEIR 
INCOME, MUCH MORE THAN FAMILIES IN ANY OTHER AGE GROUP. 

0 Between 1973 and 1986, young families headed by a 20-24-year-old 
experienced a 27.4 percent decline in income — equal to the drop in 
personal income during the Great Depression from 1929 to 1933. 

o During that same period, income for all families dropped by about one 
percent. 

EARLY STRUGGLES ARE A PREDICTABLE PART OF A FAMILY'S LIFE CYCLE, 
BUT THE GAP BETWEEN YOUNG FAMILIES AND THE REST OF AMERICA'S 
FAMILIES HAS WIDENED BY NEARLY ONE-THIRD IN THE LAST 20 YEARS. 

o In 1967, the median income of families headed by 20>24-year-olds was 
equal to about 77 percent of the median income of all US families, that 
proportion fell to 52 percent in 1986 — a 32 percent decline. 

STARTING OUT FAR BEHIND THE GENERATION THAT PRECEDED THEM, TODA\ S 
YOUNG FAMILIES HAVE LITTLE HOPE OF CATCHING UP. 

0 In contrast to the gains of 1947-73 ~ when real median family earning 
grew Over three percent annuall), thus doubling in purchasing power- 
the inflation-adjusted median bcfore-iax income of all families stagnated 
between 1973 and 1986 - dropping S300 overall in that 13-year stretch. 

o Given current trends, young men and women can expect to earn an 
average of 25 percent lesi throughout their lifetimes than the generation 
10 years earlier. 

AS A RESULT, MOST YOUNG FAMILIES ARE WORKING MORE TO TAKE HOME 
LESS. 

o Over one-half of all mothers with children under six and nearly 70 
percent of mothers with children between the ages of 6 and 17 are 
working or looking for work; yet, 

0 Families headed by females age 24 or younger lost 32.4 percent of their 
real median income from 1973-86, 

o Even married couple families headed by a person under 25 lost 11 percent 
of (heir real incomes in these same years. 
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i^?oX?^i'^JlJ^!;l^' EARNINGS HAVE SHARPLY DETERIORATED IN THE 

rAMP,iTrn^^c\^,?.«"^^^.c.'^^^^*^^^ ^^"^ES. THE LESS EDUCATION 
COMPLETED. THE LOWER ONE'S EARNINGS; THE LOWER ONE'S EARNINGS. THE 
GREATER LIKELIHOOD THAT YOUNG PEOPLE WILL NOT MARRY. 

0 In 1986, 20-24-ycar-old males' real mean earnings were one quarter less 
than were those of an identical age group 13 years earlier - down from 
$12,166 (in 1986 dollars) to $9,027, only 43.6 percent of these young men 
were able to support a family of three above the poverty level in 1986, 
one*quarter less than the 58.3 who were able to do so in 1973. 

0 During the same years, the proportion of all 20-24-year-old males who 
were married and living with their spouses fell nearly 50 percent, from 
39.1 percent in 1974 to 21.3 percent in 1986. Blacks, Hispanics, and those 
with the least education were hardest hit. The marriage rate for black 
high school dropouts fell by two-thirds. 

SISIH YOUNG FAMILIES HAD LESS INCOME IN 1986 THAN IN 1973, 

MINORITY AND SINGLE-PARENT FAMILIES UNDER ?5 FARED THE WORST. 

0 Young,^ female-headed families with no spouse present lost 32.4 percent-*^ 
three times as much as married couple families. 

0 Among all families - married couDls and single-parent: 

While (Don-Hispanic) families lost 19.4 percent of their income; 
Hispanic families lost 18.5 percent; and 

Black (non-Hisp2ntc) families lost 46.7 percent - almost two and a 
half times as much as white or Hispanic families. 

{-HM n^p^FM^^^^^^ ^"^^ ACCEPT. THE FAMILIES AND 

f.Sl\?n^t^^^ FORGOTTEN HALF ARE NEARINC THE EDGE. FOR MANY, 

S^cn^'^^^^' UNEXPECTED CHILD, OR A RENT HIKE CAN SPELL 
UISASTER. 

Health Insurance 

0 In late 1985, 21.4 percent of all 16-24 year-olds 7.4 million young 
people were not covered by health insurance, one-third more than the 
13.3 percent proportion of the total uninsured civilian population. 

^ " percent of l6-24-year>olds are covered by employers' 

health benefits while about 75 percent of middle-aged workers are so 
insured. 

0 Younger families that gain or lose members through births and deaths 
incur health care costs averaging $2,854 annually (in 1980 dollars^ 
considerably higher than more stable famiSies which spend $1,771. Forty- 
two percent of such young families had hospital expenses averaging as 
much as $4,300. 

HoutlDg 

0 Among all households headed by a person under age 25, only 16.1 percent 
owned their homes in 1987, down almost ond-third from 23.4 percent in 
1973. Home ownership among married household heads under age 25 with 
children also fell sharply, from 38.9 percent to 29.1 percent m 1987 - a 
decline of- 25 percent. The proportion of single parents able to afford 
home Ownership over these same 14 years fell by over half, from 13 7 to 
6*3 percent. 
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0 Adjusted for general inflation, rents today arc at their highest level in 
two decades, having risen M percent higher than the general cost of 
living since 1981. It is estimated that families headed by a single-parent 
under 25 would have had to pay 81.1 percent of their im^ome to afford 
decent rental housing in 1987. 

WHILE POVERTY AMONG ALL FAMILIES WAS ONE-QUARTER HIGHER IN 1986 
THAN IT^^HAD BEEN IN ^ THE POVERTY RATE AMONG YOUNC F^MIL'ES 
MORE THAN DOUBLED DURING THOSE SAME YEARS. POOR 20-24 l'^}'^^ 
AS A GROUP DO NOT "AUTOMATICALLY GROU ,UT OF THEIR PRC -MS." 

0 Poverty among all major groups of American families ( except over 
65) was higher in the first half of the 1980s than in the fust hai. ^» the 
1970s By 1986. the family poverty rate had edged down from its 582 
high of 12.2 percent to 10.9 but it was still well above its 1973 low :x{ 
8.8 percent. 

0 In 1986. nearly 33 of every 100 families headed by a person under 25 had 
below poverty level incomes a rate more than double that of 1967 and 
triple the 10.9 rate of all American families in 1986. 

In families headed by a white person under age 25. the poverty rate 
more than doubled fro i 10 percent in 1973 to 24 percent in 1986. 

Black families were two and o c-half times as likely as whites to be 
poor. Their poverty rate rose from 44 percent in 1973 to 62 
percent in 1986. 

0 While real incomes were markedly higher for families headed by 25-29- 
year-olds. their 1986 poverty rate was still 66 percent higher than m 
1967. 

REGARDLESS OF RACE OR ETHNICITV. EARNINGS ARK HIGHLY CORRELATED 
WITH YEAP.S OF SCHOOLING. 

0 Young males with less than a high school diploma took a 42 percent cut 
(measured in 1986 dollars) in their annual earnings, high school graduates 
earned 28.2 percent less; those with some college experienced a 16.4 
percent drop while, for college graduates, the loss in annual earnings was 
6 percent. 

0 Among full-time, year-round male workers age 25 and older in 1985. those 
With less than a high school diploma earned a median income of $18,881; 
high school graduates earned $23,853; college graduates. $32,822. 

0 For female full-time, year-round workers in the same age group, the 
earnings differentials across educational attainment levels were comparable 
but the amounts earned at any level were around 40 percent lower: 
$11,836. $15,481, and $21,389. 

THE FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE THAT MObT YOUNG PEOPLE NEED IN ORDER TO 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF COLLEGE OPPORTUNITIES IS INCREASINGLY IN SHORT 
SUPPLY. 

0 WhiSc rates of degree-credit college entry rose by one-third or more for 
high school graduates of medium and lower socioeconomic background and 
academic skills during the 1960s and »70$. the proportion of students from 
blue collar families enrolling in college from 1980 to 1986 dropped by 
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one-fifth. Black enrollment fell from 34 percent in 1976 to 25 percent in 
"^85, and Hisptnic enioHment declined from 36 to 27 percent. 

0 Since 1980, tui*Jon and fees at public colleges have risen. 70 percent. 
Private colleges r.ave had a 90 percent increase. 

0 During the same period, federal student financial aid, adjusted for 
inflation, grew by just three percent. In 1980, the maximum federal Pell 
Grant covered over 40 percent of the average tuition bill. Today, it 
covers only about 29 percent. 

0 Guaranteed student loans now account for 66 percent of all federal 
student aid as compared with only 21 percent in 1976; student 
indebtedness has increased by 60 percent. 

AS CONSTRAINED AS FINANCIAL AID FOR COLLEGE HAS BECOME, A GREATER 
INEQUITY EXISTS IN THE SHARP CONTRAST BETWEEN CURRENT POLICIES 
DESIGNED TO SUPPORT THE COLLEGE-BOUND AND THOSE THAT PROVIDE 
ALTERNATIVE EDUCATION AND TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE 
FORGOTTEN HALF. 

0 Students enrolled in an institution of higher education can typically 
expect a combined public and private subsidy of about $5,000 per 
academic year - totalling $20,000 or more per student •• through 
scholarships and grants, subsidized and guaranteed loans, free or publicly- 
subsidized college tuition, and other forms of aid. 

0 Young people not going to college are starved for support of their 
education and training needs. Only about five percent of those eligible 
for federally-supported Job training receive it. usually for only about four 
months, totalling only SI,800 to $2,300 per student. 

DURING THE ECONOMIC RECOVERY OF 1983-1986, FAMILIES HEADED BV 
PERSONS UNDER 25 WERE THE ONLV MAJOR AGE GROUP TO E.XPERIENCE NO 
INCREASE IN REAL MEDIAN INCOME AND NO REDUCTION IN POVERTY RATE. 
UNEMPLOYMENT IS STILL A SIGNIFICANT PROBLEM FOR \OUNG WORKERS. 



As of August 1988, unemployment among 20-24-year-oId workers remains 
substantial: 

6.8 percent for whites; 

1 1.0 percent for Hispantcs; 

203 percent for blacks. 
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The Chairman. We will now hear from Dr. Atwell. 

Dr. Ar^VELL. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

In light of the hob., I would ask that my written testimony be 
included in the record, and with your permission I would like to 
summarize it. 

I, too, would like to say that I think Secretary Cavazos has 
breathed new life into the relationship between the higher educa 
tion community and i) ^ Department of Education, and we are very 
grateful. 

It is also especially appropriate that this coaimittee exanriine the 
serious shortfall in the participation of minorities and disadvan 
taged students in higher education. 

And in view of the committee's interest in the needs of the 
American work force, I would like to call your attention to the 
report issued last month hy the Council on Competitiveness, which 
recognized the relationship between higher education and global 
competitiveness and offeree! a comprehensive list of policy options 
for the Federal Government to remedy current economic ills, the 
budget deficit, and pave the wa> for future growth in productivity 

Economic competitiveness cannot simply be maintained or im- 
proved without additional investment in higher education. But 
there an? other strong reasons in addition to competitiveness for 
the Nation iw extend educational opportunity to a broader spec 
trum of oar citizens-^societal change, the preservation of our cul 
tural heutage, and the advancement of knowledge through re- 
search and public service. 

Now, our cunent Federal student aid programs were developed 
over the past three decades to help achieve the national goal of 
equal opportunity, and there is no question that they have served 
thib purpose effectively and have served millions of students. 

But while we have seen major progress, a substantial opportuni 
ty gap remains, and it is cl(.ar that the Federal Government must 
take the lead in dosing that gap. Previous testimony referred to 
the Federal role in education as being about 6 percent of total ex- 
penditures. I woul ' .mind the committee that if we are talking 
about student aid, e Federal role is about three-fourths of the 
dollars. 

It is also clear that the Federal effort to meet the goal of post- 
secondary opportunity has faltered during the 1980's. We have 
been increabingly concerned about the impact on low income stu 
dentb and particularly low-income minority students of the reduced 
value of grant awardb and the shift in emphasis in Federal aid 
from grants to loans. In the past 10 years, we have seen an alarm- 
ing decline in the rate of participation of our largest minority 
groups, blacks and Hispanics, in higher education, and we believe 
that is related to the declining value of Federal student aid of a 
grant sort and the shift to loans. 

Finding ways to improve the educational performance and par 
ticipation of minority students is now the top priority of the Ameri 
can Council on Education. Working with the education commission 
of the Stat ;s, we formed a commission on minority participation in 
American education in American life, and we found that America 
is moving backward, not forward, in its efforts to achieve the full 
participation of minority citizens in the life and the prosperity of 
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the Nation, and we offered strategies for each major sector of socie- 
ty to reverse that trend. 

Last month, ACE participated in a joint venture with some K 
through 12 associations, led by a colleague of mine in this room, 
Gordon Ombaugh, of the Council of Chief State School Officers, in 
putting before Secre* xy Cavazos a series of recommendations for 
Federal action to inci^ase the numbers of minorities in elementary 
and secondary teaching. The task force was formed hy organiza- 
tions representing both higher education and K through 12 and is a 
response to the Secretary's specific invitations, which he reiterated 
again this morning, to submit recommendationb on this important 
topic. 

Next week at a press conference with Secretary Cavazos, we will 
be issuing a handbook for colleges and universiticb that will pro- 
vide practical guidance and numerous exampleb tu help them make 
their campuses more hospitable to minorities and to develop effec- 
tive strategies to recruit and retain greater numbers of minority 
students, faculty, and administrators. 

Higher education leaders are committing their time and energy 
and their institutional resources to expanding opportunities. How- 
ever, despite an increase in institutional aid and a strong statutory 
commitment by the Federal Government to the goal of educational 
opportunity, we are still a long way from iib achievement. Several 
Federal student aid programs currently authorized indicate that 
Congress supports broad access to post-secondary education, but we 
cannot reach that goal without a further budgetary commitment. 

And I might say, since the subject of national service has come 
up, Mr. Chairman, that I endorse the commentj made by Ernie 
Boyer and by "Doc" Howe and others here, and simply say that 
through this Nation, through means of a device called Campus 
Compact and other means, volunteerism is increasing on our cam- 
puses all the time, and we welcome that expansion of volunteerism. 
I think the kind of Federal role that is appropriate here ib the sort 
envisioned in the legislation introduced by Senator Pell— demon- 
stration grants. 

We would not in any way want to see Federal student aid or 
access to Federal student aid linked to national bervice legislation, 
and in that sense I completely agree with the previous bpeakers. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Atwell follows:] 
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Hr. Chairman and Members of the Conmittee: 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify today on behalf of the Anerican 
Council on Education. ACE is the untrella association for the natL^ JoUeces 

^c^J^'I^iS'I^t^'o^S?^'?^'^ t"'^'"'^? institut!o^s'o°f"h ghe 

h^hlr Su^i^ educational associations representing all sectors of 

Shortfalls ?=P!=i^"y ^PP-^oPfiate that this Comittee examine the serious 
hi^^er^ciSiS! P^"^"P^'^°" °f minorities and disadvantaged students in 

in view of the Coianittee's interest in the needs of the Anerican worV 
force, I yould like to call your attention to the report issued^lasfmnU^ bv 
the council on Competitiveness, of which I am a nenb^. ^hrSpS^t 
-Reclaiming the American Dream: Fiscal PolicieslSTa Coimltiti^e Nat?oi " 
recognised the relationship between higher education and^l^tel cL^t ?weness 
andoffered a comprehensive list of policy options for the federall^r^^nt to 
pr^ti5!i"y? ^ ^"'"^^ gr^ '° 

h^J- T^'^-f iU'? ^^^^^ °" ^ specific suggestions for reducing the federal 
budget deficit and improving our trade posture, but I would like to cite the 
Tt^r f".°" th« ?"thors Of the report, 'who ircISe tAe leaders of ^ome 

"1,!^ t^e'?^a\^^^"°"!: 1^5,""i<«=' and educational institutions; t^t 

^^'^'.^ nation wilJ not be able to mainta-n or raise its 
standard of living without attending to problems such as its troubled ^cation 
Srship'-"°" P^^""'"^ infrastructure and declining technologiSf 

f^.r "^^K^J,'^'^"^ ^ federal government expand its comutments in 
n^el to he?rhM„'°H^ ^eport'i^s, "m^nS^^Sg Is 

adSftfo^l I.^"*"^'^?^^?"'* mainstream of society. 

olSSce iSiviS^ic^?-?-L"!"'"' =P«"^^ programs in math and science to 
l^ll l^ill^ L^^^^^^ '° ^ increasingly cocplex techno- 

i^t ^pr^Si^^L^ ^l-^' P^?9^^ ™st be expanded to briadenl^cess to 
dill^IS3^v±'^'?!!!i i?st^t«tions. Fourth, funding is needed to retrain 
fo?c^" so that thay can again become productive merriers of the work 

an e.?^ntia?'T^W^'»^^ ^^Jk'^' ^ universities have an irrportant stake and 
^n^^^ ■ ► ■ i2 °^ a^^a=- Economic competitiveness simply 

^atiOT "^'"'^'""^ °' inproved without additional investment m highei 

the n^^rti conpetitiveness for 

tne nation to extend educational opportunity to a broader spectrum of our 

nnl^rn; .f?!rtf^? ^^^^^ "^^^^ benefits of education redound 

?SfSrd°un'^elSiy:*"' °' ^" °' «• 
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"... education cepcesents the siosainant path foe social nobility m out 
society, pacticulacly as other routes foe attaining hi.ghec occupational stacus 
and mcciae have been closed off. . . . [Reduction of govecnaent subsidies to 
education would be] pact^culacly ccoubXesoste at a t^ae when the hi-ghec education 
systen has just opened up to the less advantaged." 

Debate over the relative benefits of highec education to the indi/idual and 
to society also tend to ignoce its con tcibut ions to societal change, the 
preservation of out cultural hetitage, and the advancensent of knowledge thccugh 
ceseatch and public service. The nost cocpcehensive study of the individual and 
social value of Aoeci^can higher education v«ras conducted by the distinguished 
econoaist Howard R. Eowen. The conclusions of his landnarK Investaent in 
Learning , issued m 1977 by the Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher 
Education, were as follows: 

••First, the monetary returns froo higher education alone are probably 
sufficient to offset all the costs. Second, the noniaonetary returns are several 
t ICSes as valuable as the oonetary te turns. And third, the total returns froa 
higher education m all its aspects exceed the cost by several tiaes. In short, 
the cunailative evidence leaves no doubt that Aiaerican higher education iS well 
worth what it costs. 

Our current federal student a^i t-^^^^^ias wiere developed over the past three 
decades to help achieve the national goal of equal cpportunity- There is no 
quejition that they have ser/ed this purpose effectively. 

In the 1950s, before the federal role had boen established, only about 
40 percent of low-income high school graduates with good acadeoic ability went 
on to college. Today, after three decades of federal assistance, about 
60 percent of these students attend college. 

While v**is IS najcr progress, it also represents a substantial remaining 
opportunity gap that challenges our nation. When you break down the figures on 
participation, you find that about 90 percent of hiqh~inc«ae high school 
graduates with good acadesuc ability go on to postsecondary education. And 
these high-mcocae students are cuch nore likely to persist and earn a 
baccalaureate than students with conspatable ability but fewer financial 
resources. 

It IS clear that the federal governnent naist take the lead in closing the 
o^xjrtunity gap. Federal SLudent aid prograns today provide 75 percent of total 
student assistance funds, including the value of federally- insured loans. 
Institutional aid accounts for about 19 percent, and the states provide the 
retaaining 6 percent. 

It also is clear that the federal effort to neet the goal of postsecondary 
opportunities has faltered duimg the 1380s - While funding for the programs has 
increased 28 percent, the value of federal aid for individual students has 
seriously eroded over the decade. The Pel^ Otant naxicam award, which 
represented 40 percent of total average college costs in 1380, provided only 
26 percent in 1968. 
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A-.n;,^^^*^^^^ ^tu^^ CPI, the maxinara Pell award declined 13 percent in real 

57^c^t? aS^^^: ^ ^^t «brk-Study by 26 percent; PerkinslSns by ^ 
o/ percent, and state student incentive Grants fay 33 percent. 

i«v.n?^^^^^^^ILS^^4 °" Education has been increasmgiy concerned about th- 

aS wL^i^^ • °^ """^ ^^^9^st mnority groups - Macks 

Sisf ^^I.hh'^?*' education. This trend is e-/e-. i^rl alarming teSuse 

aS^tl^ 1^! ^ increasing proportion of the nation's popuUtion - 

•™ 9^5^^*^^' 20 percent of Aaerican children under aqe 17 are nechers of 
minori^ gra^ By the year 2000. one-third oflll school-aqe chiW?en !fll 1* 
^li,f^r/^ft^- .*^between now and then. mnorityl^ie^I wrn m^e up 
one-third of the net additions to the U.S. labor force Bv the h,rn^%hB 
cenbjg.^21.8 nullion of the 140.4 aiUion people i^tl^e ?^botforce lllK 

WAdc^L^fr °^^^ particularly disturbing that participation bv 

^llm f n ? concerns reveals that enroUoent of black nales 

- tte llJjir^f;?-^^" °^ enrollment in 1976 to 3.S percent in 1986 

qrewlr^ 11 Lm» ^o °' ^roup. VJhile total enrollment 

fen frm 470^00 4?fi ftnn "^J^'^IL^r^' "^^^ "^^^ enrollront 

leii frcQ 470,000 to 436.000. I submit a copy of the report for the record. 

=.oH ►^^J!^"! ^° "^rove the educational performance of ninoritv students 
^o^it^ ^" "^Sh" ^tion is now 2^e top p^?I^ 

iir^^c ^ A=arican council on Educaticm. Two years ago, our bSa?d5f 

^ mnority initiative designed to help^ regaiTthe lost 
oooentua of minority progress. This has involvid a vride rLige of aJSivities! 

or»c;2f„?^»^*"^ ^^"^ to the top of the agenda of college and university 
^stl^^J^"^ " "^ior focus at cjr annual m^JIng fo? the 

blrJ^^^^'^^ ^ Education COonissior. of the states, ve fonaed a 
Snri^?T?^i?'J" Minority Participation in Education a..d American Life. 
Ihe group tos chaired by Dr. Frank Rhodes, the president of Comelluniversitv 
and fotner Presidents Gerald Ford and Jinny Carter served as honorarv^^^chlir^ 
ttecomission included 37 leaders from b^i^ss and l^?fo^?^o?^r1^?^eJ 

f^,state and local elected otficials, and last toy they i^eda 
report entitled -one-lhird of A Nation." r«iy cney issuea a 

-An.r?!S report was cOTcise and straightforward, the COErassion found that 
America is moving backward — not forward — in its efforts to achreve^e f„n 
participation of nionority citizens in the life and pros^rfty of^e L^ln " 
S^t'L^^"'^ ^'"'^i:? l°J, "^3or sector of A^riSn sLiety to^ei^se 
that trend. l have suhoitted a copy of the report for the record. 
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To help renew and strengthen higher education' efforts to increase 
sunority recruitment, retention, and giaduation, ACE and the American 
Association of State Colleges and Universities sponsored a working confe ence on 
"Educating One-lhird of A Nation" last July. The conference drew over 500 
representatives from wore than 120 institutions. Participants used the three 
days to cccpace programs no^* m place at different caiapuses and to work as teams 
to ccDe up with new plans for their own institutions. 

Last month, ACE participated m a special Task Force on Minority Teachers 
that prepared and suboitted to Secretary of Education Lauro Cavazos a series of 
recoaaerxJations for federal action to increase the nucber of minori' ies in 
eiecentary and secondary teaching. The Task Force was foroed by the Forun of 
Educational Organization Leaders, representing eleraentary and secondary 
education, and the Washington Higher Education Secretariat in response to the 
Secretary's specific invitation to subtait recocaaendations on this in^wrtant 
topic. 

Other activities currently are under way or are planned to continue this 
initiative. Next v.'eek, at a press conference with Secretary Cavazos, we will 
issue a handbook for colleges and universities that will provide practical 
guidance and nuaerous exar?>les to help colleges and universities raake their 
cairpuses nore hospitable to ainorities and develop effective strategies to 
recruit and retain greater nusbers of minority students, faculty, and 
adiainistrators. 

We also will be issuing a study sponsored by the Kellon Foundation tnat 
will identify and evaluate those university prograns that are granting 
above-average nucoers of doctorates to blacks, Hispanics, and Anerican Indians, 

Because a large percentage of the minority students enrolled in higher 
education begin their experience at the conainity college level, w a^e 
sponsoring a pr03ect designed to praaote more effective transfer programs to 
baccalaureate degree-grantJ^ng institutions. Pilot prograss involving four 
coccunity colleges were begun this fall. 

That IS a brief sunaary of ^-hat in truth is a very extensive program. But 
let ne make this abundantly c)ear. Higher education leaders are coamtting 
their time and energy — and their institutional resources — to expanding 
oroor turn ties, not only for r^iaority students, bjt for all citizens. The latest 
figures show that between 1934 ai:d 1986, insUtutions increased financial aid 
awards from their own sources by 22 percent — almost twice tlie average tuition 
increase and nearly four times the rate of inflation for that period. 

However, despite this increase m institi'tiona! aid zi)^ a strong statutory 
comaitment by the federal gox'eTinment to the goal of education^l opportunity, we 
are still a lor4g way from its achievement. Ihe several federal student aid 
piTograms curren ly authorised indicate that Congress suoports broad access to 
postsecondary education, but we cannot reach that goal withajt a further 
budgetary cocnmitmcnt. 

The federal government, the states, a^id institutions must develop a 
partnership m providing the financial resources and educational proqrsas that 
will enable J^l our citizens to develop to their full potential. Such a 
partnership w-ii produce a m.re conipetitiv^, nation, as well as one that is more 
decent and caring for its people. 
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The Chairman. Thank you very much 

I have just two questions. First, Dr. Atwell, in your testimony 
you point out the decline in minority students in Suate s3s 
over the period of the last 10 years. Do you have any Sons 2 to 
dSa if?"''' ^"gg^tions ^to ho^ to 

th?^«i,fjr^J think there are many reasons, Senator, but I think 
the smgle most pportant one has to do with the student aid fac 
tors that I d^ribed~the shift from grants to loans whfch is clear 
ly a deterrent I think also we have work to do on ou^own clmpus- 
es m making these institutions more hospitable, and pa W aS 
deal more attention to the retention of student^ as well^ theS^ rS 
cnutment thanwe have in the past, and that is the po?nt of thS 
mmonty handbook that we will be issuing with the Se?retai^ next 

The Chairman. In referrence to Eugene Lang's "I Have a 
Dr^" program in New York Qty-is there some lesson from 
that progran> that you think has national application^ 

Dr. Atwell. I thmk that ultimately, we ought to think about pv- 
panding the Federal student aid concept to the poSt where com 
mitments could be made below the 12th grade leVe ; I Think the?e 
IS no question about that. And I would hope that as the committee 

f£s ^-^ ^t'' ^"^"^'^ A?t twoT thrS 

^^.^"^ considerations of that type could be before you. 

■Rie CHAiRBiAN. Dr. Howe, one of the things we were looldne at 
y^rday with Secretary Dole was the skills that wf Ire °SS to 
need m the year 2000. We have a situation where from I demS 
graphic pomt of view, we are declining in terms of eUgibleTnd 
ava.iable employe^. We have a critical mass who are IMng olt- 
nllT°^T^!5* participation in the economic system, and 
^ ^" bring those indivir^uals int^ the 

economy. There are a variety of different factors. We saw f^om her 
point of view yesterday some vaxious studies. But one key element 

abSto%?rf!c%aS ^''^^"^ ^^"^ - that S; wiSte 

nF^I°^}^''t^^u^^'^ ^ address the reauthorization 
to ^ l^ff bilUbout how the bill ought to be altered or changed 
o i^^^ "^^ consideration both the changed opportunities 
and needs of young people in the country-and old people I su?^ 
pose, and handicapped people? peopie, i sup- 

.oSi; %eady have my point about trying to 

reach for more expenence-based education, which I testifSd on a 
moment ago, so I would certainly start with that. 

T'e n ^ general point about dealing with that prob- 
lem. First of all, there js no magic bullet about that. There is noxh- 
mgyou can do quickly that is ^^ing to solve that problem 
J^th.r w ^^^^ expensive, most effective way to stait dealing 

Sted fS^il'^SS^ ^'^"^ ^"^^ -^^ ^^'^g^ bave been sug- 
f^^pow^' t^^.beanng, m early childhood, because you 

^flf. f?^^-'^* prevention rather than with cure. Cure in the 
atSthSS,Hn^^r^' '''^'''^^ ^^'^ preventioi? and 
Sr ro^^hfv Tq^ftn^^'''^ "f"^ expensive than prevention, 
^rnn^yn^ in^Sfo „ youngster, you Can do an immense 

amount m the age four, age five categories. For about $18,000 per 
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person, you can do something in the Job Corps. But the cost goes 
up, and the percentage of success is lower. The Job Corps is suc- 
cessful with about 50 percent of the people who go to it, at very 
high cost— yet it is a valuable program, it is a rescue program; it is 
a cure program. 

We need to think in terms and strategies of prevention There- 
fore, things that affect families and the way kids grow up in the 
early years, things that effect the way youngsters get treated in in- 
stitutions in early years, are going to have a lot more leverage to 
them in the ultimate solution of this problem. 

The Chairman. Senator Pell? 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

I have no questions, but would just welcome you both here. 

The Chairman. Senator Kassebaum? 

Senator Kassebaum. Just briefly. Dr. Atwell, I have been very 
supportive of community colleges, and I believe ACE has a pilot 
project to see how transfers from community colleges to four-year 
institutions could be improved. 

Dr. Atwell. Yes, we do. That program is just getting undemay, 
and we are hoping for some substantial foundation support. 

Half the blacks and Hispanics in American higher education are 
in community colleges, and they rarely move from there to four- 
year institutions. Sc for that reason alone, we need to improve ar- 
ticulation cr educational mobility, but we need to do it for othei 
reasons as well. Educational motility is a real problem in this 
country, particularly but not exclusively between two- and four- 
year institutions, and we would hope that project would make some 
dent in that problem. 

Senator Kassebaum. I am glad. You probably do not have any 
statistics on it yet. Didn't it just start this fall? 

Dr. Atwell. We haven't really gotten that program underway. 
We have a major proposal before a couple of foundations. 

Senator Kassebaum. Well, I think it Is very worthwhile. I think 
a number of the four-year institutions have been reluctant to be as 
cooperative as Ihey might be, and I think that all the way around 
there could be a greater sharing in the syster 

Dr. Howe, m your testimony, you touch on the stigma that is 
often attached to vocational education. I, too, am a strong believer 
in vocational education. I worried when my own children were in 
high school that frequently students just did not want to think 
about a vocational technical program. As thoy go on from high 
school, they do not see it as an option. 

How do we get around this stigma, and does the Federal Govern- 
ment have any role in changing that perception? 

Dr. Howe. One of the things about vocational education that is 
interesting in this era is that learning skills— reading, writing, lit- 
eracy—have become vocational skills. And vocational education is 
going to have to address Itself somewhat more to the improvement 
of learning skills rather than strictly— not that it ever did it strict- 
ly—but rather than with ixs much emphasis as is placed on ma- 
nipulative skills, apparatus skills, machine handling skills, doing 
things with things. 

But the trick for vocational education i.s the meldihg of those two 
categories of learning, the business of learning mathematics togeth- 
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er with the business of doing something on the job, and marrying 
those tmngs m a way that is effective. 

There is an interesting article in the New York Times this morn- 
T?^- A ox"^*^ mathematicians have found out that kids in the 
United btetes are not learning very much mathematics. They went 
to a lot of work to find that out; I think a lot of people could have 
told ttiem ahead of time. But one of the observations they make in 
the Times report is that a reason the kids in the United States do 
not Imow very much about mathematics is it is taught in a way 
that it tends to be totally theoretical and removed from the real 
world. 

Vocational education offers the chance to learn mathematical 
thm^ while you are building something or repairing something or 
working on something, whether you are cooking it or making it. 
And that kmd of experiencing of learning real mathematical liter- 
acy while you are on a job is something vocational education needs 
to emphasize more. 

There are a hxmch of people around in the United States called 
the expenential educators. I do noi know if you have heard of 

• i!?'rj£^^ t^^^ P^^^^^ ^^^y interesting, and they are 

nght. They have the view that learning through experience is prob- 
ably the most important way of learning, where learning through 
academic routes is somev/hat less significant. 

New, a good many people in universities would contest that. In 
vocational education, that is the name of the game. 

Senator Kassebaum. I suppose, like many of the things we have 
touched on here, it goes back to a recognition of the importance of 
this field, which is key to the development of the skilled work force 
for the 21st century that Senator Kennedy has mentioned. Ceitain- 
ly, this IS a major concern of the committee. There needs to be 
^eater i^ecognition of the important role of vocational education in 
this effort. 

Dr. HowE; One of the favorite indoor sports among some educa- 
tors is cnticizmg vocational education and diminishing it. I do not 
think they are right. 

If you go around the world and look at various models of voca- 
tional education, some of them attached to factories, some of them 
being mteresting places where kids are brought to school by their 
parents, the parents work there, and learn in the school but also in 
the factory— these models are around for us to look at, and they 
are the basis for the preparation of the people who do all sorts of 
unportant work in a modem society. Ard I think we are dependent 
on vocational education. I no not think we ought to be tearing it to 
bits. 1 thirk we ought to be building it up. 

So I just cannot see the notion of seeing this as a second-class 
citizen at the education table, which it frequently unfortunately is 

benator Kassebaum. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The QiAiRMAN. Dr. Atwell, I asked you about the Lang proposal. 
As 1 understand, m a community or in a school district where you 
have a 50-percent dropout rate, they graduate 95 percent— even 
seven young women who were pregnant. 

Ur. Atwell. Something like that. Senator, yes. 

The Chairman. A great percentage of them weat on to college— I 
guess the level of compensation was what the cost would be for tui- 
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tion in New York— but they had ^ very high percentage. But it cer- 
tainly would appear that there must be important lessons learned 
from that as well 

I think we have covered a variety of thoughts here this morning, 
and that is certainly always an impressive fact. 

I want to thank all of you very much for your presence today 
and for your testimony. 

[Additional material supplied for the record follows.] 
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INTRODUCTION 

The American Society for Personnel Administration, ASPA, is 
the world's largest organization dedicated to excellence in human 
resource management. With over 41,500 members, ASPA includes 
managers from a cross-section of TUserican businesses, fr-^m large 
corporations to smaller, family operations. We estimate that ASPA 
members work for companies which collectively employ more than 41 
million people. 

As part of ASPA's ongoing effort to be a leader in the human 
resource field, ASPA regularly conducts surveys of its membership 
to examine the membership's views on important, timely topics 
relevant to the human resource profession. Last year, for 
example, ASPA provided this Committee with the results of such a 
survey on members' views on the issues of child care and parental 
leave. 

Last year ASPA identified the growing labor shortage as 
another issue meriting further examination. Research reports sn^h 
as the U.S. Department of Labor's "Workforce 2000" study had 
revealed that employers in this country could anticipate workforce 
shortages in coming years. Additionally, ASPA w.^o experxenciiig an 
increase in anecdotal information for its members reporting cases 
of such shortages. 
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In order to gather first-hand information on the extent of the 
problem - both current and future, and to learn what methods and 
strategies human resource managers are using to combat this 
problem, ASPA surveyed its 'nembers late last year, in September, 
1988 a sample of 4,470 was randomly selected from the ASPA 
membership for a survey addressing the labor shortage problem. By 
the October 17th deadline, 707 usable responses were received, for 
a response rate of 16%. 

The survey vas designed to identify the occupational 
categories in which companies are currently experiencing shortages, 
and, also, to identify those occupations in which future recruiting 
difficulties (during the next 3-5 years) are anticipated. In 
addition, information was compiled about specific jobs which 
respondents have the most difficulty filling. 

The sur\ey also gathered data about the recruiting methods 
and strategies companies use to recruit their employees, and the 
sjccess of these approaches. 

Although the final results of, the survey have not yet been 
published, we would like to share a sumoary of the results with 
the Committee. We will, of course, provide* ^ne Committee with 
copies of the final survey upon publication. 

3 
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I. EXTENT OF THE ZABOR SHORTAGE PROBLEM 

Respondents were asked to identify those occupations xn which 
thoir company is currently experiencing labor shortage 
difficulties. For all occupational categories^ listed, at least 
half of all respondents report having moderate ox great/ very ^reat 
difficulties recruiting qualified applicants. in fact, for 
technical and skilled/craf tsnan positions approxinately two thirds 
report having at least moderate or great/very great problems. 

Positions in the executive/ administrative/managexxal and sales 
categories appear least affected by the labor shortage. Few 
respondents report great or very great difficulties recruiting 
applicants for these categories (11 and 1' of^rcent, respectively) . 
Ko major regional differences were found . these two occupational 
classifications . 

For the profess' :nal; office/clerical, and unskilled 
categories approximatisly one cjuarter of respondents rc^wxrt 
great/very great difficulties recruiting qualified applicants. 
According to the survey results, some regional differences for 
these occupations are evident: 

Professional 

* The West is having the greatest problems recruiting 
for profe£5sional positions. Forty two percent report 
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moderate and 35 percent report great/very great 
difficulties. 

* The Northwest is having the least problem, with 18 
percent reporting moderate end 18 percent reporting 
great/very great difficulty recruiting qualified 
professionals. 

Oflfico/ciorical 

* The Northeast is having particular ditliculty 
recruiting for jobs requiring of f ico/clerical skills. 
Fifty percent report great/very great difficulty 
recruiting qualified applicants. 

* The Northwest, midwest, end South-Central regions 
are having considerably fewer r>^oblens, with only 4, 12, 
and 14 percent (respectively), reporting great/very great 
difficulty. 

Unskilled 

* Again, the Nor^^r^east is the region having the 
hardest time recruiting for unskilled positions. Half 
report great/very great difficulty recruiting these 
applicants. 

* The South-Contra 1 region has been least affected, 
with about three quarters reporting little or no 
uifficulty in finding unskilled applicants. 

5 
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Si 'cy findings indicate technical occupations atid 
skilieu aftsnan positions are the two occupational categories 
respondents report hardest to fill. For jobs in the technical 
ti.cj.il, one third report great/very great difficulty, one third 
report moderate difficulty and one third report very little or no 
difficulty recrtiiting qualified applicants. hahot shortage 
problems for technica.\ occupations are generally consistent 
nationwide - few regional differences were found. 

In recruiting applicants for ski?,led/cr&f tsaan positions 
coit^panies are again split into thirds regarding the extend ot t..e 
shorta<;e. However^ in this case, regional differences were found. 

* Over three quarters of the Northeast and Southeast 
respondents report raodorate, great, or veri great 
difficulty recruiting qualified skilled workers. 

* The Northeast is particularly affectt^d, with well 
over half (62%) reporting great/very great difficulty, 
and 19 percent reporting moderate difficulty. 

* In the Southeast, 37 percent report great/very great 
difficulty and 39 percent report moderate difficulty. 

II. ATTRACTIHO AND KOTIVATINO THK WORKFORCE 

Of the methodi and/or organizations companies normally use to 
recruit cDpioyees, newSr»aper advcrtisxng and emplo^'ee referral are 
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used by the vast majority, and are perceived to be at least 
somewhat successful by almos- everyone. Walk-ins and unsolicited 
resumes are also used by more than 80 percent of companies, 
although they are not perceived to be as successful st the top two 
methods. 

When asked what recruitment strategies their company has 
adopted to help Plleviate the labor shortage, 74 percent report 
that they have increased help-wanted advertisements and other 
publicity to recruit applicants, most \ti\,h at least some success. 
Two -chirds report an increase in hiring of part-time or temporary 
workers, and half state they participate in job fairs and career 
open houses. Another 46 percent have increased cooperation with 
educational and training institutions, most with a t least some 
success. 

Students, retirees, and homemakers are the top three "non- 
traditional" applicant pools companies have begun to actively seek 
out (53, 43 and 36 percent of respondents respectively). The more 
novel "non-traditional" groups are being targeted with less 
frequency. The physically handicappn.d and economically 

disadvantaged ar being sought by about 30 percent of companies, 
while immigrants and the mentally handicapped are targeted by less 
than 19 percent. 

Over half of the responding companies state they have had to 
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increase wages in an effort to attract applicants and 
no ti^^ate/ retain their current workforce. About one third have 
increased health benefits. The next two xaost popuiai; benefits 
introduced to attract and retain the workforce ar tuition 
assistance (52%) and section 401 (k) savings plans (44%). 

III. SKILLS MOST lACKIHG AHD COMPANY TRAINING EFFORTS 

Almost half of the total sample believe that writing skills 
are seriously lacking in t*i*i.r company's applicant pools- The next 
two skills most lacking are job specific/technical skills (43%) 
and verbal communication skills (42%). 

About half of the sample has introdk<ced or expanded training 
prograais for employees to address the skill deficit pToblen. Of 
those with training programs, 52 percept address computer sKxlls, 
and 40 percent teach work pros^ _ssing skills. Verbal ccmmunication 
and writing skills course are offered by about one third. 

Most respondents (88%) report they use an in-house training 
department to develop and implenent their training programs- Fxfty 
eight percent use outside consultants, and 51 percent use community 
colleges and universities. 

When asked what business and the government could do to help 
alleviate the shortage of qualified workers, the key, accoi-xng to 
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aany respondents, is better education and training. Working with 
schools to gear the curriculun toward skills needed by the business 
connunity, and providing financial and other assistance to 
educational institutions are suggests as ways to help provide nore 
qualified workers for the future. 



CONCLDSION 



ASPA appreciates the opportunity to share the results of this 
survey with the Connittee, and applauds the Connittee for holding 
this hearin.j and directing the public's attention to the energing 
issues associated with the growing labor shortage. 
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The Chairman. The committee will stand in recess. 
[Whereupon, at 1:07 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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I. A FRAME OF REFERENCE 



This paper takes changes in the American economy and in the nature and organization of 
woik as its points of departure, treating these realities as forcing events relative to our educational 
system. However, economic changes and the educational challenges that the> pose are symptomatic 
of broader changes in the rules of engagement thai govern relations betveen :he United States and 
other nations. Stocks to our economy, attributable in part to aggressive international competition, 
represent simply the most recent assault on the American sense of safety and ability to control the 
v^'orid, an earlier instance being the Soviet Union's successful A- and H-bomb tests, which, together 
witii intercontinental ballistic missiles, shattered our sense of invulnerability to fc^reign wars that we 
had not chosen to enter. On several fronts-not just economically,' but also politically, socially, 
environmentally, and normatively-the United States is being forced to ftmction as part-of-the-worid, 
rather than as separate-from (American isolationism) or in-control-of-the-world (American 
hegemony). It is this broader change that challenges our educational system mosi fundamental!). 
From this perspective, changes in our economy can be seen simply as a language or metaphor for 
talking about these changes. 

At the same Ume and for obvious reasons, economic changes and their challenges to our 
educational system are real and urgent. Four perspectives frame the body of this paper. 

First, labor is only one input to the production of goods and services. Therefore, changes 
in the quality of labor-and changes m education that affect the quality of labor-can have onl> 
limited effects en productivity and economic growth. Economists disagree on how limited *'hmiied" 
is-some, such as Baily and Chakrabarti (1988), argue for small effects, others, such as Thurow 
(1986), for substantial ones. However, economists agree that multiple factors, such as the qualit) of 
technology, level and type of corporate R&D investments, and the quality of corporate management, 
as well as the quality of labor, drive the performances of American fiims, industries, and the 
economy. They also usually agree that these factors are highly interdependent: the effects of 
improvements in one factor will depend on the nature and level of other factors. Thus, marked 
improvements in American productivity and economic growth rates require improvements m all 
factors of production, not just in one or two. 



* As Lester Thurow (1986) noted, "There is no such thing as the 'national* economy in the 
serise that we used to talk about it 20 or 30 years ago...it is becoming ftiUy integrated with the rest 
of the world." 
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Second, this paper approaches education from the persptctive of human capital development- 
-in teims of the development of generic (but not narrow job-specific) woik-rclated skills and 
orientations. Institutions other than schools shape this nation's human capital development, and 
schools have functions other than human capital development However, this paper assumes that 
our schools represent major engines of human capital development and assesses the implications of 
economic changes for them. 

In the past this perspective has been criticized-quite property, I think-as too narrow a lens 
through which to see education. Implicit in this critique has been the image of educating the hand, 
not the head; of teach ng specific and limiting rather than general principles; of socializing 
(breaking?) the individual to hierarchical and restrictive economic institutions that contravene 
democratic ideals of equality and fi:eedom. 

Ironically, these critics are right about how economic activity often used to be organized in 
this country and how elementary and secondary schooling is often still organized. However, 
perhaps for the first time in our history, the different objectives of education seem to imply similar 
curricula and pedagogy. In other words, we may not have to choose-the education needed to 
function effectively in labor maricets in both high and low skill' jobs looks similar to that needed lo 
participate effectively as citizens, to woric through the terrible moral dilemmas posed by a comatose 
aged parent, or to make intelligent purchases of often complex goods and services, such as housing, 
education, insurance, fin.mcial investments, and health care. The educative challenge common to 
these disparate activities is to prepare individuals for thoughtftil choice and judgment. From this 
perspective, variations in curriculum and pedagogy should have less tc do with variations in 
educational objectives than with variations in how different customers of the schools learn. 

Third, the skill requirements of the economy need to be distinguished ftom our educational 
objectives. The skills that jobs require are not necessarily those that individuals require. This point 
is aimed at two frequently voiced arguments: either that the net effect of the American economic 
transforation is to decrease skill requirements, or thai many-especially low skill-jobs arc 
unaffected by the transformation. For both of these arguments, the often unstated implication for 
education is "business as usual"-ir otiier words, a continuation of "tracked" education into what can 
be termed elite versus mass education. 



These arguments are faulty in both their reading of the economy and their implicit 
conclusions for education. Our increasingly solid understanding of changes in the American 
economy panly supports one of these arguments-not all jobs are restructuring. For example, 
janitor, waitress, or bartender jobs today look like these jobs twenty or forty years ago. However, 
the interpretation of this fact is what is at issue. Historical occupational data for the civilian and 
military sectors show a clear, long-term employment shift toward higher skill jobs (U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, 1975; 1983; and 1987; Bmkin, 1986; Benyman, 1988). Although recent industry case 
studies show little or no change in some lower skill jobs, a major story of these studies is the 
restructuring especially of lower skill work-and in ways that blur distinctions between lower and 
higher skill work. Further, where we find companies that are not changing how ttiey produce-and 
tiierefore not restructuring jobs, we often find marginal companies that will be vulnerable to any 
future economic shakeout of their industries (e.g.. Bailey, 1988). 

Let us now turn to the implications for education. If our social objectives for schooling are 
to givf every child his or her best shot at riding die crest of a changing economy, we owe diese 
children the education increasingly required across jobs of many types, if not by all types of jobs. 
There has bee:* a great deal of discussion about "dead end jobs". Widiout denying diat 
discrimination-whetiier based on race, ethnicity, gender, age, or handicap-is still alive and well in 
labor markets, die power of discrimination to "box" or "trap" individuals in bad jobs, regardless of 
tiieir capabilities, has waned over die last quarter century. Increasingly, jobs are becoming "dead 
end" because people are "dead end"--diey lack die education to move into better jobs or to 
accommodate an "upskilling" of dieir old jobs. Recent industry studies, discussed below, show that 
companies are relying increasingly on lateral entry workers, selected for the education and training 
diat Uiey bring into die firm. This strategy "strands" die less educated component of die company's 
work force, from bank tellers to textile mill operators. SLace external i)ires fill die higher level 
slots, die less educated workers do not receive eidier die training or the work experience associated 
with moving up duough die firm. Promotion and dierefore wage growth depend on obtaining more 
education and training.^ 



^ Noyelle (1987) uses die terms professionalization and para-professionalization of jobs to 
describe this pattem of mobility that seems to have become more occupation- dian firm-driven. In 
odier words, access to jobs beyond die established professions seems to depend mcreasingly on die 
kinds of investments t>T)ical of die professions: (1) individual investments in education and training 
to obtain control over a body of knowledge and practice; and (2) die sale of diis expertise in a 
self-employment context, maricet-mediated work arrangement, or dirough lateral entry into die firm. 



Rnally, educational expenditures-most of it public sector-arc enormous. In 1985 the 
elementary, secondary, and post-secondary bill alone was $222 billion, or 5.5 percent of a GNP of 
$4,010 billion. If we add the costs of government employment-related training programs, a 
conservative estimate of military training costs, costs of government-provided formal training for its 
civilian employees, and a very conservative estimate of the costs of corporate-provided fonnal 
training ($25 billion), the percent of GNP Increases to 6.8 (Office of Technology Assessment, 1988, 
Table 3-26, p.l29). With numbers like these, productivity improvements in this sector can yield 
big payoffs. 

This paper is organized into four parts: changes in the economy that have implications for 
the elementary and secondary educational system; elementary and secondary education as a picture 
of disjunctures; economic changes that affect the post-secondary educational system; and 
implications for the federal role. Sections of tiie paper differ in tiieir evidentiary base, some derive 
directiy from the research, some spark across gaps, and some put togetiier unlikely ideas to ask 
wheflier they might suggest sometiiing new to us. The paper describes tiie knowledge base for 
different sections. 
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n. THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 

HOW DO WE KNOW WHAT IS HAPPENING? 

Two data sources tell us about the skill implications of changes in the American economy. 
(1) data on employment by occupations, past and projected, available for the nation (and, under 
some circumstances, for geographic subunits) from the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) and 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census; and (2) industry and occupational case studies that reveal qualitative 
changes in the nature and strucmre of work that occupational titles conceal. 

The BLS and Census data tell us about past and projected employment by occupational 
categories or names. Occupational "names** contain no information about job comsMt or skill 
requirements, whatever we know about occupational content and skill requirements, we know from 
other sources. For example, Jie name oi an occupation can remain the same, but its content can 
change-sometimes dramatically, as in the case of the claims adjuster job. (See below.) Similarly, 
knowing an occupation \s job content does not tell us about skill requirements, content still has to 
be translated into what workers have to learn in order to perform the job. 

"Economic restiiicturing" essentially means a frscturing of old relationships between 
occupational titles, job content, and skill requirements. It is under these conditions that 
occupational and industry case studies become critical complements to statistics on employment b> 
occupation. These case studies describe what a\ occupational name means in terms of its job 
content and skill requirements, how content and required skills are changing, and how these might 
vary, depending on the nature of the industry or the type of company in which the occupation 
occurs. The problem with these studies is that, in practice, they can give us only panial knowledge 
about the occupational siiDClure of the economy. Case studies are costly to conduct and to up-daic. 
Thus, they will always fill in only some of the "cells" of the occupational structure. Accordingly, 
case rtudics present a constant generalizability challenger. 

The rest of this section discusses: (1) what historical occupational employment data in 
civilian and military sectors tell us about skill requirements; (2) what illustrative industry case 
studies reveal about changes in the nature and structure of work; and (3) how results of these 
studies map against occupational projections. 




SKILL TRENDS IN EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION 



Census and BLS statistics show a clear change between 1900 and 1980 in employment 
shares by broad occupation group. If we are willing to use our gross understanding of the skill 
levels of these very broad occupation groups, these data show a clear long-term increase in skill 
requirements. For the experienced civilian labor force, Table 1 shows the ratio of employment in 
each occupational group to the total experienced civilian Lnbor force. These ratios arc only 
approximate; occupational categories shift across time, although these shifts are less problematic at 
the level of the broad categories that we are using. In the first 80 years of this century, the 
biggest occupational shifts were ftx)m the farmer and laborer (fann and non-fann) categories to the 
white-collar occupations (professionalAechnical, managers/officials/proprietors, cleiical, and sales). 
The craft, operative, and even tiie service occupations were quite stable in tiieir shares of the total 
labor force between tiiese two points in time. 

In terms of the educative implications of tiiese shifts, perfiaps tiie most dramatic change 
occurred in tiie highest and lowest skill jobs. In 1900 about jO percent of the labc; force woriced 
as laborers, eitiier farm or non-fann; about 10 percent, in eitiier professional, technical, or 
managerial occupations. B'y 1980 tiiese percents had roughly reversed, about 6 percent working as 
laborers and 26 percent as professionals, technicians, or managers. 

The military occupational structure shows similar upward shifts in skill requirements 
(Binkin, 1986; Berryman, 1988). In tiie foity years between 1945 and 1985, tiie share of tiie 
enlisted force in white collar occupations shifted from 28 to a'7 percent, a shift primarily 
attributable to an increase in technical personnel from 13 to 29 percent Blue collar emplorrieni 
declined from 72 to 53 percent, most of tiiis decline being absort)ed by tiie supply and service 
occup?tions (17 to 10 percent) and general military (including combat) occupations (24 to 16 
percent). 

When we turn to occupational projections for tiie period between 1986 and 2000, the forty 
occupations expected to evidence tiie largest job growtii during this period induJe traditionally low 
skill jobs such as retail salespersons, waiters and waitresses, and janitors and cleaners (Table 626, 
Statistical Abstracts: 1988, 1987). However, Bailey's (1988) analysis of tiie BLS projecnons for tiie 
total occupational structure indicate that higher skill occupations will account for a slightiy larger 
share of total employment by tiie year 2000 tiian in 1986. In otiier wrrds, employmeru in tiiese 



Table 1. Ra''o of Employment in each Occupational Group to the 
Total Experienced Civilian Labor Force*: 1900 and 1980 



Occupational Group Year 



1900 1980 





N 


Ratio 


N 


Ratio 




(Ln thousands) 




(in thousands) 




TOTAL EMPLOYMENT 


29,030 




106,067 




(In thousands) 










Professional/Technical 


i;234 


123 


16374 


1:7 


Managers/Officials/ 


1,697 


'•17 


11,414 


1:9 


Proprietors 










Clericai/Kindred 


877 


1:33 


19,502 


1:5 


Salesworicers 


1,307 


1:22 


6,592 


1:16 


Craftsmen/Foremen 


3,062 


1:10 


13,692 


1:8 


Operadves (Transport & 


3,720 


1:8 


15,909 


1:7 


Non-Transport) 










Non-Farm Laborers 


3,620 


1:8 


5346 


1:20 


Service, Including Private 


2,626 


1:11 


14367 


1:7 


Household Workers 










Farmers/Farm Managers 


5,763 


1:5 


1,498 


1:71 


Farm Laborers and Foremen 


5,125 


1:6 


1373 


1:77 



The experienced labor force is defined as all those employed plus those unemployed who are not 
new eniranLs to the labor force. Thus, the difference between !he number participating in the labor 
force and the experienced labor force is the number of new entrants. The occupadon of the 
experienced labor force is defmed as the occupation of the current job for those working and the 
occupation of the last job for those unemployed. 

Sources: For 1900: Series D 182-232, U.S. Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United 
States, Colonial Times to 1970. Bicentennial ed., part 1, 1975, p.l39. For 1980: Table 16, 
\J.S.BmQan of l^\xiT Sta\isucs, Handbook of Labor Statistics. Bulledn 2175. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1983; and Table A-26, U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, iMbor Force Statistics Derived from the Current Population Survey: A Databook, 
Vol. I. Bulletin 2096. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1982. 



occupations will grow slightly more than employment in lower skill occupations.^ their 1986 
employment snare being 39.8 percent and their projected 2000 employment share being 40.7 
percent. 

INDUSTRY CASE STUDIES: CHANGES IN THE NATURE AND STRUCTURE OF WORK 

Research on changes in the nature and structure of woiic bears on what schools should 
teach. In the context of a National Center on Education and Employment research program, 
Columbia University economists, Drs. Thieny Noyelle and Thomas Bailey (Noyelle, 1987, 1988; 
Bailey and Noyelle, 1988; Bailey, 1988), document these changes in different types of industries: 
service and manufacturing, top-of-the-produci cycle and bottom-of-fte-product cycle, high 
technology and low technology. 

The concept of flexible production is central for understanding all three cases. In fact, 
from the point of view of human capital development and schooling, the key change in the 
economy for both the manufacturing and service sectors is a shift ft*om mass production to 
flexible production. Key to flexible production is the functional flexibility inherent in computer 
software. When production depends on "hard" automation, the retooling required to produce varied 
output is very costly. Under a "hard" lechnological regime, the objective is long producion runs 
that drive down per unit cost Ever since Henry Ford mobilized the labor of low skilled factory 
woricers through the assembly line to replace teams of skilled woricers, "hard" technology has 
almost always been synonymous with the specialization of labor. 

As technologies become computer-based, they become "flexible" in that retooling simply 
rt^uires reprogramming, thus allowing shorter production juns and more varied or customized 
production. Under a flexible production regime, the objective is to combine the customizing 
implicit in craft production at the cost savings of mass production. Flexibility has usually been 
achieved by reversing Ford*s process: moving back up the range of skill levels, shifting from 
specialized to general purpose tools and machines, and ""eorganizing how people get the work done. 



^ Bailey categorized as higher skill the executive, administrative, managerial, professional, 
technical, and precision production, craft, and repair occupations. The lower skill occupations 
included the sales, administrative support (including clerical), service, private household service, 
operator, fabricator, and laborer occupations, 
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Computerization in the insurance industry has caused five distinct jobs to be folded into 
one. These five jobs were: 

• messenger 

• file cleric 

• customer assistance cleric 

• claims adjuster, and 

• policy writer. 

When the insurance industry ran on paper, it required file cleric to categorize the paper and 
messengers to move it among ofiices. Computerization virtually eliminated these jobs and 
combined the other three jobs. The customer assistance cleric had been essentially an order-taken 
he or she answered the telephone, recorded what the customer needed, and routed that request to 
either a claims adjuster or to the policy writing group. With the advent of computers, the person 
who now answers the telephone is expected to complete these routine and not-so-routine interactions 
during one call. He or she worics with a computer terminal and software that give him or her 
access to claims settlement files and to infonnation about the nature of and rates for insurance 
coverage that the company offers. The computerization of policy writing rules and the printing 
speed of laser printers allow-and therefore requu^-the person to customize insurance contracts. 

Today the person who performs this combined job is often called a claims adjuster. 
However, the skills required to perform this job are greater than those associated with any one of 
the original five jobs. The job occupant is less an order taker than an advisory analyst. He or she 
has to have good communication skills and be able to help diagnose the customer's needs through 
an analytic series of questions and answers. The person needs less specific and splintered 
knowledge and more systematic and absuact knowledge-the ability to understand multiple arrays of 
information, the rules governing them, and the relationships betv/een arrays. He or she also needs 
to be able to fi^me answers to less standardized requests. Insurance companies used to hire high 
school dropouts or graduates for the five jobs. They now hire individuals with at least two years 
of coUege for the restructured claims adjuster job. 

This case provides us with a warning about vsing occupational projections to infer fiiture 
skill requirements. The name of a job can remain 'Jie same-as has the job of claims adjuster-but 
change dramatically in content and skill requirements. 
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The banking industi7 has been subject to three forces: 

• increased international competition; 

• increased domestic competition as the result of deregulation; and 

• computerizatioa 

Before computerization a. 1 de-regulation, banking involved few seivices or "products", and its 
mode of operation was a mass production mode-the rapid and accurate processing of millions of a 
small number of different types of trjJiSiictions. During this era top ".^ank management consisted of 
coUege graduate generalists; the bank branches operated with a branch manager, assistant manager, 
head teller, tellers, .md cierkAypists who did the routine paperwork for activities such as opening 
accounts. The teUers were usuaJi/ high school graduates with traditional accounting skills, and 
promotions to low level management came from this group. 

In the last decade bank de regulation has generated an explosion of services-from three or 
four to as many as 35. as banks compete for market shares. This explosion drives banks toward a 
market and customer orientation -toward customizing. In other words, it has forced banks out of a 
mass production mode toward a flexible production strategy, with consequent changes in skill 
requirements and staffing patterns. 

Today the teller job is highly routinized, simplj a human alternative for customers who do 
not like to use automated banking services. The desk jobs, previously the clerk/typist jobs, are still 
the jobs that deal wiUi customers' service needs. However, individuals \i these jobs now must be 
able to analyze a much wider array of the customer's financial needs, understand the arra> of the 
bank's financial services, and, if possible, produce a maich-in other words, make a sale. Banks 
find that they can hire pan-time and less educated help for the highly routinized teller jobs, but 
must hire college graduates for what used to be the clerk-typist jobs. Banks find that they need 
people who can analyze and deal systematically with an array of data. Promotions now come out 
of the desk jobs, not the teller jobs-in fact, tellers are essentially isolated finom promotion 
opportunities in tiie tank. At tiie same time, die skill requirements at tiie top of die bank have 
also changed. Banks now need, i-ot college graduate generalists, but highly trained specialists- 
financial analysts and computer systems analysts, for example. 

The textile industry competes on die basis of cost, quality, service, and product choice. 
During most of die post-war era, die U.S. textile industry focused on cost-cutting through die 
rationalization of die production of long runs of fabric. In die face of aggressive foreig. 
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competition. U.S. finns entered a new wave of technclcgica'. modernization and automation, the 
industry moving from forth-eighth out of sixty-one m. .f?cturing industries in 1960 in average age 
of equipment to second by 1980. 

However, developments in textile markets-indeed, in maricets for almost all goods and 
services (recall banking)-have put limits on the industry's ability to use a mass production strategy. 
The greater segmentation cf markets and the faster ofenging of styles have shrunk the market for 
laige production runs of identical fabric. Even such a s;^ Ao mass-produced commodity as denim 
now comes in dozens of weaves, cotors, and finishes. Faster changing seasons have also had their 
effect In apparel, styles become obsolete much more xapidly. Hius, apparel makers are less likely 
to order large quantities of the same material. The changes in styles are reflected in increases in 
stock-outs and markdowns. Forced markdowns, which are necessary when retailers fail to sell 
items during the appropriate season, have increased by 50 percent during the last decade. Industry 
estimates suggest that losses from stock-outs, which occur when retailers nm out of hot items, 
amount to 8 percent of sales. 

Among U.S. textile producers it has now become an article of faith that the textile industry 
must becorae more "market driven"- that is, the industry must be capable of producing shorter nms 
of many more styles. Managers of every mill studied reported increases in the number of styles 
produced-for example, from three to thirty-five in two years; from one hundred to three hundred in 
five years. 

In other words, although tl*. will always be a market for basic textiles produced in long 
nms, the industry as a whole must also be able to produce a wider variety of goods, on shorter 
notice, and at a reasonable cost-in other words, must increase flexible production. The 
development of flexibility in production is fundamentally a process of reducing the cost differennal 
between standardized goods produced in long runs and a more varied output produced in smaller 
batches. Custom-made products could always be acquired at a price. Ever since Henry Ford 
mobilized the labor of low skilled factory workers through the assembly line to replace teams of 
skilled woricers, technological innovations, at least in the United States, have almost always been 
synonymous with specialization of labor and mass production Flexibility has usually been achieved 
by reversing Ford's process, moving back up the range of skill levels, shifting from specialized to 
general purpose tools and machines, and reorganizing how people get the work done. 
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What has happened to skill requuiements in the textile industry? In this industry most jobs 
are machine operator jobs Qower skilled) or machine maintenance ^bs Giigher skilled). The ratio 
between the two is changing, fix)m 42 operators to one technician in 1975 to 3.5 operators to one 
technician in 1985. For the operator jobs, technological innovation means that each particular task 
is easier. However, this narrow conception of skills is misleading; many opera^jr jobs today axe 
more demanding. First, modem looms, winders* open-ended spinning frames, and programmable 
knitters are much more expensive than the equipment they replaced* Operators must now try to 
prevent machine sioppages-"down-time" is now much more costly. This requires a broader 
understanding of the production process within which the operator works. It is no longer enough 
for individuals just to understand the particular task to which they are assigned. 

Second, because of the increase in the number of styles produced by each mill, many 
operators are likely to be engaged in a greater variety of activities and in more of the activities 
necessary for changing styles. Their jobs are less well-defined than they used to be, and the tempo 
of production places a greater burden on operators to function within this uncertainty. As one 
personnel manager for a plant noted, "Our operations change too fast to be able to spell everything 
out. Operators have to be better able to figure things out for themselves." 

Third, textile fimis are also becoming more actively involved with working jointly with 
clients in developing new styles and fabrics. So far, at least in the fimis visited for this project, 
this strategy does not seem to have had much of an impact on the shop floor, but forward-looking 
^nns are starting to consider how the operators could contribute. The same could be said for on- 
going technological mnovatioas. Many of the most unportant changes have been small adaptations 
of existing machines, and operators could make important contributions to these efforts. 

The higher level positions in the mills also need greater skills and educational preparation 
than they did m the past. In the textile industry, the skilled occupations involve machine repair. 
In the past, textile machines were intricate, but the mechanical principles underiying their 
construction were not complicated. How these machines operated could be visually observed, and 
experience that many workers had in their own homes working on automobiles or fami machinery 
was relevant to fixing them. Loom fixers and mechanics in spinning and knitting mills were 
almost always promoted from the ranks of machine operators. Woridng around the machines had 
already given them a feel for what was necessary, and the additional training needed to become a 
fixer was acquired on the job with little or no fonnal instruction. 
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This situation has now changed. Most machines now have microprocessors and other 
electronic components, as well as sophisticated sensors and yam splicers and knotters. This 
equipment is well beyond the experience that most worlcers get in homes and on farms. Since 
important machine components are not visually observable, operating the machines does not provide 
much of a sense oi what it takes to repair and maintain them. In other words, to understand, 
diagnose, and fix the new machines, technicians have to be able to represent their structures and 
processes symbolically in their heads. To do this ttey have to be able to follow complicated 
manuals, diagrams, and updates provided by tiie manufacturers. Literacy requirements have 
accordingly shot up. The mills can no longer fill many technician slots from their traditionally 
semi-literate operator labor pool. They are adjusting to the problem in different ways. Some, 
reluctant to disrupt their internal promotion patterns, are paying for employees' literacy training. 
Others are violating these promotion patterns by hiring better educated labor in lateral moves into 
the technician jobs. This response strands operators, just as tellers who do not obtain more 
education are cut off fiom the promotion opportunities of the bank. However, whatever the mill 
response, states in which the mills are concentrated, such as the Carolinas, suddenly have mill 
owners' support for higher quality elementary and secondary education. 

In sum: In both the service and manufacturing industries we are moving from a 
production-ontn\t^ to a pr(?i/wc/-orienled and cmomer-ontnlt^ world, from mass production to 
flexible production. In all of the industries studied. Bailey, Noyelle, and other researchers have 
found that increased competition, volatility, and uncertainty in the market have created strong 
pressures on all levels of the production process to be more responsive to changes in tastes and 
demand-to "customized consumption" (Noyelle, 1987). Indeed, it has become increasingly difficult 
to separate the marketing and product development functions from the production process itself, and 
this has profoundly disrupted the traditional production technologies. 

Industry case studies clearly settle the debate over "upskilling" and "downskilling"-in other 
words, a debate over whether computerization increases or decreases the skill demands of jobs. 
Computerization usuaUy-not always-increases skill requirements for two reasons.* First, the most 
efficient use of the technology encourages the reintegration of tasks once distributed among several 




* When computerized equipment is first introduced into a firm, it can sometimes be used 
initially in a way that reduces the total skill requirements of 2ie job. However, when this occurs, 
the effect seems short-lived. 
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echelons of worke'^. And second, as intelligent machines take over processing functions, workers 
are left with diagnostic and problem-solving functions O^oyelle, 1987). 

Although the ability to work on new machines is important, many of the most important 
changes cannot be understood as quantitative. Asking whether the work requires "more" or "less" 
skill inevitably focuses the analysis on limited and often secondary aspects of the transformation 
underway. Productivity gains are coming as much from changing the way that workers wo± 
together, theu- orientation towards their work, and the nature of their responsibility for and 
involvement in the firm's changing strategy and orientation towards the maiket as fiiom applications 
of new technology. While many jobs used to be based on the repetition of a particular set of 
well-defined tasks, jobs now are more likely to demand varied and unpredictable responses to a 
variety of stimuli and information. Employment now involves interaction in constantly changing 
ways with production technology. The spread of micro-electronics and related technologies does 
not just result in new machines that must be mastered, but in a much deeper change in the way 
production is organized and the ways that wo±ers relate to the production process and to each 
other. 

RECONCILING OCCUPATIONAL COUNTS AND INDUSTRY CASE STUDY RESULTS 

Reconciling these two data sources is theoietically possible, but in practice very difficult. 
Bailey (1988) has begun to try to create an approximate cross-walk between occupational counts 
and industry case studies. 

Using the 1980 decennial census categories, he first split the occupational structure into high 
and low skill occupations. "High skill" jobs were classified as executive/administrativeyinanagenal, 
professional, technical and related support, precision production, and cn;*l and repair workers; "low 
skill", as salesworkers, administrative support (including clerical), service woikers, private household 
workers, operatives, fabricators, and laborers. He then disaggregated the low skill occupations into 
two categories: "middle skill" and "low skill". He defined middle skill jobs as ones that at least 
potentially could be mvolved in the transforations documented in industry case studies. He 
defined low skill jobs as ones unlikely to be reorganized or transfonned significantly. Thus, fast 
food counter workers were left in the low skill group; operators in manufacturing plants or clerical 
workers who manage information were classified in the "middle skill" group. 
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In terms of 1986 employment numbers, this exercise fairly evenly split those employed in 
the original low skill group into middle and low skill jobs. Thus, for 1986, 39.8 percent were 
employed in high skill jobs; 29.5 percent, in middle skill jobs; and 30.7 percent, in low skill jobs. 
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DDL ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION: A PICTURE OF DISCONNECTIONS 



From the perspective of education and the economy, the American elementary/secondary 
system presents a picture of disconnections. Four importaixt ones arc: (1) mismatches between 
school and non-school settings in the stnicture of knowledge used and the social structure of its 
use; (?) differences between employers' and educators' perceptions of our human capital problems; 
(3) problems with the signalling system between school and woric settings; and (4) organizational 
differences between schools and energetic industries and successful companies in businesses similar 
to that of schools (knowledge and communication). This section of the paper concentrates on the 
first of these four, the other three being only briefly discussed. 

WHAT DO WE NEED TO TEACH? TO WHOM? WHEN? HOW? 

As the educational implications of the restructuring America, '^onomy become clearer, the 
incomplete-sometimes perverse-nature of current educational reforms emerges. Those reforms 
targeted at improving students* academic skills are cleariy appropriate-up to a point, academic and 
work-related curricula should be the same. However, documented changes in the nature and 
structiire of work and advances in cognitive science argue for a second wave of reform that 
involves fundamental changes in what we teach, to whom we teach it, when we teach it, and how 
we teach it. In other contexts I have talked about this second wave of reform as "shadows in the 
wings", for the simple reason that-to shift metaphors-this airplane is not yet ready to fly. The 
issues raised here pose fomiidable research, development, and evaluation challenges in areas such as 
curriculum (and associated textbook or software materials), pedagogy, the preparation of teachers, 
concepts and measures of accountability, and school structure. 

What Do Students Need to Learn? 

What do industry studies imply about the core skills that students need to learn? Economic 
changes certainly imply the need for good academic skills. Perhaps the most profound educational 
implication of computers in the workplace is that they force a replacement of observational 
learning with learning acquired primarily through symbols, whether verbal or mathematical (e.g., 
Scribner and Cole, 1973; Bailey, 1988). 
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The textile case yielded one example, technicians now having to represent the structures and 
processes of their machines symbolically in their heads. Another example lies in machining, an 
occupation that employs about 2 million or two percent of the nation's workforce. In traditional 
machining, responsibility for part dimensions and tolerances, metal properties, and tool use is 
literally in the hands of the machinists whose knowledge of part geometiy, metallurgy, output 
requirements, and tool functioning is extensive. Computerized numerical control (CNC) machines 
radically alter these processes of set-up, control, and operation, a decisive transforma'jon being that 
they replace manual set-up and control with set-up by symbolic command. The symbol command 
system is a computer program which guides the movement of the machine parts and its operational 
tools through electronic impulse. This program does not mimic the manual movements of the 
machinist, but describes movements in a Cartesian space in which the point of origin is the 
machine itself. Whereas the machinist working on a traditional machine reads an engineer's 
blueprint and then manually adjust dials and levers to set up a particular operation, a machinist on 
the CNC machine reads the blueprint and tnen creates commands in a programming language to 
govem the machine's operations (Scribner, 1988b). 

A third example lies in a family of technological systems known as manufac^ ing resource 
planning (MRP), which is carrying much of the burden of positioning American industries to 
compete. Thus, their effective integration into the workplace becomes critical. The MRP is a 
computer-based integrated information system that coordinates data about all aspects of a compaii) 's 
operations. It uses computer programs organized around functional modules such as inventory 
management, product control, and costing. MRP systems support such manufacturing innovations as 
"just-in-time" inventory and small batch customized production. Although initially restricted to 
large corporations, MRP is now spreading through middle and small-size firms in all branches of 
production. 

From the perspective of academic skills, what is important about the MRP is that it is a 
content-free, formal, closed concepnial system that workers at all skill levels within the firm have lo 
use. As such, it has many of the characteristics of "school" subjects, such as mathematics or 
grammar, and departs in significant ways from the traditional systems of knowledge that reflect 
accumulated managerial and production wisdom (Scribner, 1988a). 

Changes in the economy, especially flexible production and changes in the time frame for 
production, combine to increase the need for higher order cognitive thinking, even for jobs thai we 
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usually conceive of as lower skill. Time has become an important competitive weapon (Stalk, 
1988; Bailey. 1989), companies that can respond to product or service demand quickly having a 
competitive edge. If the variation in product and service associated with flexible production 
multiplies the number of decisions that must be made, the time element makes it difficult to buck 
these decisions up and back down supervisory lines. Decisions are necessarily having to be made 
more frequently on the shop floor. Thus, work increasingly requires employees both in higher and 
lower skill jobs to deal wiJ. uncertainty, the unfamiliar, and discontinuity; to understand the firm's 
maricet environment and the organizational context in which the job is embedded in order to make 
decisions that are increasingly being delegated to the shop floor, to understand their technologies 
well enough to generate initial hypotheses about the source of breakdown for maintenance 
techrucians so as to minimize delays in the production process. In sum, there is a stunning parallel 
between the cognitive requirements of today's woricplace and the defining characteristics of higher 
order thinking,^ and this parallel affects workers in lower as weu .'\s higher skill jobs. 

The forces just described are also flattening out company hierarchies, eliminating 
supervisory and middle management positions. Supervisory functions are being increasingly 
delegated to the worker and/or to the team, requiring of previously supervised wo±ers, n'^t only the 
ability to make *he decisions previously delegated to supervisors, but also the ability to self-regulaie 
or self direct. 

Changes in the economy imply the need to know how to learn-An other words, how to 
organise social and technological resources to trai^form what is unfamiliar into the mastered, a 
process ttiat requires knowing how to identify the limits of one's own knowledge, how to ask 
germane questions, how to penetrate poor document«aon, and how to identify sources of 
infonnation. The volatility of markets produces a volatility in job tasks-witness the profound 
transformation of the claims adjuster job, the teller job, the job of operator in textile mills, a story 
that is repeated in other industries, such as electronics manufacturing, apparel manufacturing, retail 
sales, and business services. As Noyelle (1987) observes, "We are moving into an era in which the 



* Resnick (1987a) defines higher order cognitive thinking as: being nonalgorithmic-the path 
of aaion is not fully specified in advance; being complex-the total path is not mentally "visible" 
from any single vantage point; often yielding multiple solutions, each with costs and benefits, 
rather than unique solutions; involving nuanced judgment and interpretation; requiring the 
application of multiple, sometimes conflicting, criteria; involving uncertainty-not everything 
bearing on the task is known; involving self-regulation of the thinking process, not regulation b> 
others; involving Imposing meaning, finding structure in apparent disorder, and being effortful 
(p.3). 
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traditional separation beiween woricing and learning is disappearing, with learning becoming 
increasingly iniegrated into a person's work life." (p.l21) 

^nally, changes in the economy require teamwork abilities and tlie ability to resolve 
conflicts. Under mass production, employees, especially those in factory floor and 'back office" 
jobs, often worked alone, albeit in physical proxiw'ty to each other. As job responsibilities broaden 
and increasingly intermesh, workers have to function collaborativdy-and classic research in social 
psychology shows that individual competence does not generalize to team competence. For 
example, pilot error accounts for an increasing percent of fatal airline crashes worldwide, and many 
analyses have pinpointed poor team performance as an important component of that error.^ 

As the labor force becomes increasingly multicultural and job content changes rapidly and 
in confusing ways, communication problems also increase between workers, generating the need for 
interpersonal communication and conflict resolution skills. These problems sclf-evidently reduce 
prod\ctivity; more subtly, they interfere with an important social mechanism for learning on the 
job-peer help (Scribner, personal communication). 

Who Should Learn? 

The skills just described are generic in that, in general, they cut across industries and 
occupations. Thus, everyone needs to leam them, not just some people. This does not mean that 
everyone needs to leam them in the same way. It does mean that, for these skills, our educational 
objectives for everyone need to be roughly the same. 

This idea has been most problematic for higher order cognitive thinking. Like other 
industrialized nations, the United States has harbored two quite distinct educational traditions--one 
concerned with elite education, the other with mass education. As Resnick (1987a) points out, 
these traditions conceived of schooling differently, had different clienteles, and held different goals 



* As a recent New York Times article on cockpit error observed, "Two- and three-man airline 
flight crews...ofien don't work well together." In one example, the article noted a sharply critical 
FAA report on a major airline that had recently experienced several serious near accidents; "There 
is no evidence that Delta crews are (on the whole) either unprofessional or purposefully 
negligent....Rather...crew members are frequently acting as individuals rather than as members of a 
smoothly functioning team." (William Stockton, "Trouble in the Cockpit," New York Times 
Magazine, March 27, 1988, pp.38-40, 60, 63, 66-67.) 
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for their students. Tlius, although "...it is not new to include thinking, problem solving, and 
reasoning in someone's curriculum, it is new to include it in everyone's curriculum." (p.7) Tliis 
becomes one of the challenges facing compulsory American schooling- to make thinking and 
problem solving a regular part of a school program for all of the population, even rural populations, 
even minorities, even non-English speakers, even the poor-to assume that all individuals, not just 
an elite, can become competent thinkers. 

When Should They Learn? 

Early. V/e usually think about preparing students for the labor market during high school. 
However, we arc talking generic woik-relatcd skills here, not occupationally-speclfic ones, for these, 
high school is too late. It is implausible to think that higli j^chool sophomores educated in a 
passive learning regime for the first niiic years of their schooling can learn to self-regulate their 
learning in the tenth year. We can make analogous arguments about learning how to learn, about 
learning how to function effectively in teams, or about learning how to resolve conflicts. 

For example, as Resnick (1987a) aotes, the most important single message of modem 
research on the nature of thinking is that the kinds of activities traditionaUy associated with 
thinking arc not limited to advanced levels of development. 

"[T]hese activities arc an intimate part of even elementar> teaming.... In fact, the 
term "higher order" skills is probably itself fundamentally misleading, for it suggests 
that ano:h*';r set of s'xiUs, presumably called "lower order," needs to come first. This 
assumption ....[i]mplicitly ....justifies long years of drill on the "basics" beforc 
thinking and problem solving are demanded....[R]esearch suggests that f^lure to 
cultivate aspects of [higher order cognitive] thinking may be the source of major 
learning difficulties even in elementary school (p.8) 

How Should These Skills be Taught? 

From tlic perspective of schooling, the "whats" that should be taught do not necessarily 
translate into courses. They may have more implications for h^w ^aaterial is presented than with 
what is prcsemcd. I am not an educator, but my hunch is that transforming the "how" will yield as 
much payoff as transforming th* content of courses. The "how" strikes me as the toughest 
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challenge ahead for the educational lesearch, policy, and practitioner communities. We know how 
to implement some of these ideas, although they are not commonly implemented-for example, how 
to use team and collaborative contexts for teaching and learning (e.g., Slavin, et al., 1985). 
However, other ideas, such as finding ways to teach content-free symbol systems within meaningful 
contexts, are still on the drawing boards. 

This section relies heavily on pioneering woric in cognitive psychology, cognitive science, 
and cognitive anthropology on non-school learning and iis Implications for how we structure formal 
learning.'' At the heart of this research is the presumption that intelligence and expertise are built 
out of interaction with the environment, not in isolation from it This work implicitly challenges 
our traditional distinctions between 'Tiead" and "hand", between "academic" and "vocational" 
education, between "education" and "training", and between school-based and work-based learning. 

Coming out of this stream of research is a much clearer sense of how school-based learning 
and non-school learning differ from each other. In a bravura synthesis of the woik in this field, 
Lauren Resnick (1987b) delineates four broad contrasts between in-school and out-of-school mental 
activity that raise profound questions about the utility and effectiveness of schooling for all non- 
school activity, including work of all types and for all learners, whether at-risk or not-at-risk. 
They stimulate us to rethink-radically rethink-how we teach in school. 

The first contrast is between individual cognition in school versus shared cognition 
outside. Although group activities occur in school, students are ultimately judged on what they can 
do by themselves. Much of the core activity of the school-homework or in-class exercises-is 
designed as individual woik. For the most part, students fail or succeed at a task independently of 
what other students do (aside from grading on a curve). By contrast, a great deal of activity 
outside of school is socially shared: work, personal life, and recreation take place in social systems 
in which what one person is able to do depends fimdamentally on what others do and in which 
"successftU" functioning depends upon the mesh of several individuals* menia) and physical 
performances. This contrast argues for much more team and co-operative learning, the student 
being held accountable for both individual and team performance. 



This section relies especially on the work of Sylvia Scribner (e.g., 1974, 1981, 1984, 1986), 
who helped launch this research direction in the eariy 1970s and now pursues it in the context of a 
research program for the National Center on Education and Employment 
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The second contrast is between pure mtiitation in school versus tool manipulation. In 
s:hool, the greatest premium is placed on "pure thought" activities- what individuals can do without 
dependence on "external crutches"-whether books and notes, calculators, or other complex 
instruments. While some of these tools may be used, even encouraged, during "learning", they are 
almost always absent during tests of perfonnance. Hiu^^, school becomes an institution that values 
thought that is independent of the physical and cognitive tools that are a vital and defining part of 
virtually ail practical activity. Out of school, by contrast, most mental activities are intimately 
involved with and shaped by the physical and intellectual tools available, and the criteria for 
competence include the expert use of tools. 

This contrast suggests that student perfonnance be judged relative to the student's abilities 
to make effective use of tools, not independent of them. 

The third contrast is between symbol manipulation in school versus reasoning about things 
and situations that make sense to people outside of ^hool. School learning is mostly symbol* 
based, to such an extern that connections to the things being symbolijed are often losL Outside of 
school, actions are intimately connected with things and events, and because one is engaged with 
things and situations tiiat make sense to people, people do not fall into flie trap of forgetting what 
their calculations or their reasoning is abouL Their mental activities make sense in tenns of their 
inmiediate effects, and their actions are grounded in the logic of immediate situations. In school, 
however, tiiere is a very large tendency for symbolic activities to become detached from any 
meaningful context. School learning then becomes a matter of learning rules and saying or writing 
things according to the rules. This focus on symbols detached from their referents can create 
difficulties even for school learning itself. For example, it can lead to systematic and persistent 
arithmetic enrors of a kind that seem virtually absent in practical arithmetic. 

This tendency for school knowledge to be disconnected from real life is not limited to 
matiiematics-although it is particulariy easy to draw clear examples from mathematics learning. 
The process of schooling seems to encourage die idea that the "game of school" is to learn 
symbolic mles of various kinds, that there is not supposed to be much continuity between what one 
knows outside school and what one learns in school. There is growing evidence, then, that not 
only may schooling not contribute in a direct and obvious way to performance outside school, but 
also that knowledge acquired outside school is not always used to support in-school learning. 
Schooling is coming to look mcreasingly isolated from the rest of what we do. 
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Hiis contrast between in-school and out-of-schc/d mental activity suggest that school-based 
learning is not strongly related to out-of-school activity xor any individual. However, the 
disjuiumire between school and non-school settings would seem to be particularly detrimental for at- 
risk learners.' We ficquently assume that at-risk and not-at-risk populations differ in how they 
learn most effectively. Although it is an empirical question^ variations in learning performances 
may attest partly to individual differences in the willingness to tolerate or in the ability to make 
sense out of a school-based or school-like experience that is relatively isolated from non-school 
experience. 

Howard Gardner, author of Frames of Mind, noted in an interview with the New York 
Times Aat "We subject everyone to an education where, if you succeed, you will be best suited to 
be a college professor."^ If a student cannot envision participating in adult futures that are highly 
academic in content, two things happen. Rrst, the individual cannot look to flie school for his or 
her sense of ultimate place and trajectory-he or she must look elsewhere, and the school, in a basic 
sense, has lost that individual. And second, instruction in academic skills will become "irrelevant" 
to the person-or, in decision theory tenns, without "utility". Decision theory presumes and 
countless studies show that individuals-children and adults, at-risk and not-at-risk, do things that 
have utility for them-that connect to what they want and where they expect to be going. From 
this perspective, traditional schools and schooling may be creating their own problems in ieaching 
their own learning goals and helping to produce the "at-risk" learner. 

This contrast, then, suggests instruction in the context of what makes sense to people. 
Especially lOr the academically less inclined, schools try to introduce "things and situations that 
make sense to people" either by putting the student in vocational education or by linking schooling 
to outside jobs, as in organized part-time work and part-time school ventures. There can be good 
reasons for doing either of these things, but not as a way of compensating for the often 
impoverished learning contexts of academic courses. 



• I define at-risk learners as those who do not perfonn well in traditional schools or training 
programs arranged like traditional schools, either because they are not very good at standard 
academic subjects or-and this is an exceedingly important "or'-because ftey do not want to be or 
do not see t\8 poi/t of being good at them. It is important to note that although at-risk learners 
come dispn)poition*.tely from poor families, almost every family either has a child of this son or 
friends with a child of this sort. 

• November 9, 1986, Education Section, New York Times, p.23. 
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If eaiiier I argued that all students, not just the academically inclined, need to master higher 
Older cognitive skills, now I am arguing that all students, not just the academically disinclined, 
need contexmalized learning. I am talking about "vitalizing," not "vocationalizing," schooling. I 
think that working out what this means, how to do it, understanding how individual schools and 
teachers arc ah^ady approximating it. represents one of the most exciting challenges ahead of us. 

We are not starting fiom ground zero. The best teachers in our best schools already 
instinctively 'Vitalize" even the most "academic" of subjects, such as the fifth grade teacher in a 
McLean, Virgiiua school who runs a simulation of a small economy in the classroom to give hei 
students experience with fundamental economic concepts such as competition, monopolies, 
bankruptcy, rents, or taxation. Reading a discussion of markets, sellers, and competition in a 
textbook means much more to the student who, just the previous day, waged a price war with a 
seaimate to comer the market on hot dog sales. "Taxation'* means much more when another 
seatmate who represented govenrament has bought the classroom door, forcing everyone to pay taxes 
every time they need to go in or out of the room-for example, to get water to boil their hot dogs. 

Our vocational-technical, theme, or magnet schools hold important clues-many of these 
explicitiy organize around meaningful activities that real people do in the real world, such as 
business careers, the performing arts, or scienr . 

Another clue lies in the new information technologies. As the Office of Technology 
Assessment (1988) notes: 

[With the new information technologies, it] may soon be possible to manipulate 
images and sounds as easily as the printed word. This means being able to break 
some of the barriers of abstraction that separate "scholarship" from the world people 
see, hear, and understand..,. 

These innovations can radically change the performance and structure of the 
educational system. The new generation of technologies.,.are qualitatively different 
from the film strips, television shows, and other techniques that have been used in 
limited ways to augment instruction in the past They represent something 
fundamentally new..., 
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There is also much to be learned about the role that games play in learning. In 
traditional societies, where children could see much of the woric done by adults, 
play mimicked life. Skills learned m play...translated gracefully into the practical 
woild....In principle, simulations can mix work with instruction and instniction with 
play in entirely new ways....After centuries without practical alternatives, people 
have become accustomed to think about communication in terms of words and 
books. New visual technologies, however, can provide a means of communication 
that is in many areas more powerful dian language.... [I]t is obvious that words in a 
geography text are a poor substitute for a visit to Brazil....This power to imitate 
reality can have a helpful role in educatioa... 

Pictures are a "second class" resource in any library. Technology now emerging can 
change this status by making it neariy as easy to retrieve, make, and modify images 
as words, (pp.242-245) 

Many of us, myself included, glaze when we hear about "new information technologies." We have 
lived through generations of "silver bullet" computer-based instructional programs that whizzed b>, 
only to bury themselves in the wall. We have seen the numbing, pedestrian ways in which the 
schools manage to use computers. However, I think that the OTA is right this time about the 
potential. The problem is getting from here to there. A sustained investment will be required to 
develop these technologies for pedagogic puiposvj, A major restructuring of the schools will be 
required to integrate these technologies into schooling. The infonnation technologies do not 
parachute successfully into any organization, whether fimi or school. Tneir effective integration 
into the organization always requires organizational restructuring. 

The fourth contrast is between generalized learning in school versus situation-specific 
competencies outside. In school v»e aim for general, widely usable skills and theoretical principles. 
Indeed, the major claim for school-type instruction is, usually, its generality and power of transfer. 
Yet outside, to be truly skillful, people must develop situation-specific fomis of competence. The 
"packages" of knowledge and skill that schools provide seem unlikely to map directly onto the 
clusters of knowledge that students will actually use in their woric. This seems true even for highly 
technical knowledge, where schooling is intended to provide direa professional training. Studies of 
expert radiologists, electronic trouble-shooters, and lawyers all reveal a surprising lack of transfer of 
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theoretical ismcqples, processes, or skills learned in school to professional practice. For example, 
Monis aad Raise (1985) found that extensive training in electronics and troubleshooting theories 
provided ray Kiflc knowledge and fewer skills directly applicable to performing electronic 
troubfedioodng^ All of this points toward the possibility fliat very little can be transported directly 
firan s^hocd to (mt-of-school use. Both the structure of the knowledge used and the social structure 
of its use may be more fundamentally mismatched than we had previously thought 

This crairast seems to me to pose a challenge to the research conuriunity before it does to 
d» sdiools. Resnick notes that situation-specific learning is limiting. Studies have shown that 
when the situation is changed from the familiar-fbr example, by asking bookies in Brazil to accept 
unusual bets that cannot be constructed fiom their tables (Schliemann and Acioly, in press)- 
unschooled individuals have a great deal of difficulty and may fall entirely. Schooled people do 
better^ al!how^i-and this is an important point-they rarely use the supposedly general algorithms 
that Aey have been taught in school and instead invent new solutions specifically appropriate to the 
siuiafion at hand However, what do they invent? How and why? Expert radiologists interpret X- 
rays using mental processes different from those taught in medical courses, textbooks, and even 
hospital teadung rounds (Lesgold, et al., in press). What processes do experts use? How did they 
leam them? Can they be taught? How? Do they bridge the worlds of the specific and the 
general? These studies raise questions that seem at the heart of the dilemma for schools.^^ 

A contrast that Resnick does not identify is mastery of and retrieval from a defined body 
of structured knowledge in school versus the mastery of uncodified, emergent and evolving 
systems outside of school. Increasingly, non-school settings demand that we cope with the 
unprecedented and v^IUi infonuation that is neither limited nor orderly. This reality puts a premium 
on the ability to create structure-on knowing how to leam--and on skills at locating and organizing 



Scribner's woric centers on this problem. In studies of woricers in jobs that vary 
substantially in tiieir symbolic and physical requirements, she found a set of attributes common to 
expert performance in all of the jobs: (1) flexibility in modes of solution to formally identical 
problems; (2) creative shortcuts tiiat simplify and economize on mental and physical effort ("least 
effort" basis for organizing woric); and (3) fine-tuning to the environment and effective utilization of 
setting-specific knowledge. She is now trying to understand how experts create expertise-for 
example, how less skilled woricers leam manufacturing resource planning (MRP) systems, a 
computer integrated infonnation system analogous to the closed, logical systems of school, such as 
granunar or mathematics. Less skilled woricers often did not handle closed systems weU when they 
were in school. How do they leam the MRP? What facilitates the learning? Do the processes of 
moving from novice to expert in the plant have implications for teaching closed systems in school? 
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social and technological resources to expedite learning. This contrast suggests that school should 
include learning situations where students are evaluated, not for havmg the "right" answer, but for 
figuring out how to obtain and structure the knowledge needed to create an orderiy basis for action. 

Vocabulary and Accountability 

This previous discussion underlines the need for a new vocabulary. I used the term 
"academic" skills in the discussion of generic skills, but this term connotes decontextualized 
symbols and symbolic rules. "Basic" skills is worse, connoting woricbooks and routine drill. 
"Contextualizing" connotes "vocationalizing," which is often used to imply the headless hand. 
"Higher order" cognitive thinking implies "lower order" cognitive thinking. We need a new 
language for thinking and talking about changes in who gets taught what, when, and how. 

This section also unplies rethought measures of school accountability. For example, the 
methods now being used to hold schools accountable-student scores on multiple choice tests of 
basic skills-militate against stmcturing the learning of subject matter to encourage the development 
of higher order cognitive thinking. As we know, we usually get the perfonnance we test for. 
Multiple choice tests, although cheap to score, implicitly presume that "competence" is the ability to 
retrieve the "right" facts from a cognitive warehouse of facts, encouraging routine drill in bits and 
pieces. By definition, there are no right or wrong answers in the higher order cognitive worid- 
only better and worse thinking. 

EMPLOYERS AND EDUCATORS: ARE THEY LOOKING THROUGH THE SAME 
GLASg'ZS? 

Do economic and educational actors have similar views of our human capital problems? Is 
there a common ground for talking about solutions? A shared perspective is not a sufficient, but 
would seem a necessary, condition for refomiing the schools. 

In 1984 the Gallup Poll asked public school teachers and the general public to rate the 
importance of eight alternative goals of education on a scale of one to tea Of these goals, the 
greatest differences emerged for the economic objectives of education, the teachers not endorsing an 
economic role for education.. Whereas 56 percent of the public gave the highest rating to the goal, 
"To develop an understanding about different kinds of jobs and careers, including their requirements 
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and rcwaids," only 20 percent of the teachers rated this as very important Similarly, 46 percent of 
the public, but only 6 percent of the teachers, gave the high^^t rating to the goal, *To help students 
get goodyhigh-paying jobs." (Phi Delta Kappan, 1985) 



Other, albeit fragmentary, data indicate a disturbing difference between employers* and 
ediicators' views of schooling success." We find that educators and employers may use the same 
words m describing what skills employers need and students need to be taught" However, 
sithou^ there is usually some variance in each group-primarily among teachers, in general 
employers and educators differ in their assessment of whether or not the schools are 
successfully meeting these needs. Employers, citing statistics on the skills of those they see in the 
hiring process, consistently identify a major gap between the skills that they get and those that they 
need." Educators, on the other hand, often do not see Jiuch, if any, gap; they feel that the schools 
are doing quite well-and are doing better-at meeting employers' needs. 



Employers chronically and routinely complain about the quality of labor available to them 
(HoUister, 1984). However, these complaints seeti more valid today. First, we see employers 
acting on their stated concerns, as evidenced by their increasingly aggressive efforts to improve the 
schools.^* Second, the industry case smdies and cogniuve studies of learning in non-school settings 



" I would not go to court on the basis of these data, but they do square with my 
observations in two-and-a-half years of meetings, conferences, seminars, and work sessions with 
educators and employers. They also square with Keams' mail response to his speeches about the 
schools. See the simultaneously hilarious and sad chapter, "The Postman Rings and Rings," in 
Keams and Doyle (1988). 

" I deliberately use the term "same words" because it is by no means clear that the words 
mean the same thing to different employers and educators or that employers or educators know 
what they mean by the words. Surveys of employers about their skill needs are fraught with these 
problems (Natriello, 1988). 

" For example. New York Telephone Company reports that only 20 percent of applicants who 
take the test for the position of telephone operator pass. Michigan Bell Telephone Company reports 
that only two out of 15 applicants for clerical positions pass hoih the written and typing tests. The 
Campbell-MIthun Company of Minnesota finds applicants generally below minimum standards in 
reading and writing: they have to interview 20 applicants to hire one secretary and 10 applicants to 
hire one supply or mail cleric. The Motorola Company of Illinois reports that only 20 percent of 
their applicants can pass a seventh grade English comprehension test or fifth grade mathematics test. 

These efforts include well-known partnership arrangements, such as the Boston Compact. 
However, tliese arc starting to give way to or be supplemented by political action-as in the 
California Business Roundtable's activities or the corporate takeover of a Chicago school. 
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independently document mismatches between school and non-school settings in the structure of 
knowledge used and the social strucmre of its use. In fact, employers* concerns seem consistent 
with the results of the shocking NAEP literacy study of young adults 21 to 25 years old in 1986 
(Kirsch and Jungeblut, 1986; Venezky, Kaestle, and Sum, 1987), a study tfiat assessed individuals* 
abilities to handle the verbal, tabular, graphic, and numerical materials and problems encountered 
routinely in non-school settings. Educators* views, on the other hand, seem to reflect trends in 
student scores on the various achievement and competency tests that are administered routinely 
within schools but are not systematically benchmarked against non-school performance demands." 

THE SIGNALLING SYSTEM BETWEEN SCHOOLS AND LABOR MARKETS 

Information theorists and economists talk about "signalling" in markets-things or events that 
function as indicators or signs of something else. For example, rapidly increasing wages for recent 
engineering graduates signals a labor shortage of young engineers. Studies of markets indicate that 
changes in wage levels function to equilibrate labor supply and demand-in other words, labor 
responds to these signals. A third disjuncmre between schools and labor markets lies in the lack of 
such signalling-or reference-systems between high schools and employers comparable that which 
exists between high schools and colleges or between colleges and graduate schools. These systems 
convey useful information to those selecting among students. They also clarify for smdents (and 
their teachers) the selection criteria against which school performances and behaviors are judged by 
those instimtions into which smdents will funnel.'^ 

I wrote about the absence of such systems between high schools and employers in another 
Aspen Institute paper almost a decade ago (Berryman, 1980), and John Bishop has examined this 
question in the subsequent years (e.g.. Bishop, 1987). As Bishop observes, non-college youth 
receive economic benefits for staying in high school, but not for what they do while they are in 



" In the NAEP literacy smdy, performance increased when the problems were presented in 
forms familiar from school. For example, 80 percent of white and 40 percent of black 21 to 25 
year olds were able to do simple sums when they had the fonn of school arithmetic tests. Only 
about 30 percent of tiie whites and two percent of the blacks succeeded ir? solving problems that 
required taking a simple percentage. Very few people could translate a practical problem into 
quantitative terms. 

Schools have a chance to observe-and students to manifest-several behaviors relevant to 
employers, such as academic performance, attendance, completing work assignments, or the 
harmony and effectiveness of relationships with supervisors and peers. 
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school, whether measured by grades, courses taken, attendance, or teacher character references, xii 
also reports a study of the experience of a major Columbus, Ohio, employer. Nationwide Insurance, 
that tried to set up a signalling system comparable to the transcripl/tcacher reference system that 
operates for college-bound youth. Nationwide obtained written penni<*«:ion from each job applicant 
to obtain their high school records. They sent over 1^.00 such signed quests to high schools in 
1982 and received only 93 responses. Those responses that were receiv.^ almost always took more 
than two weeks. Since a 1982 employer survey shows that 83.5 percent of all jobs arc filled in 
less than a month and 65 percent in less than v^/o weeks, response time lags either jeopardizv^ 
candidates' chances of getting jobs, or employers have to proceed without relevant mformatiori on 
candidates. 

THE STRUCTURE OF INDUSTRIES AND THE RESTRUCTURING OF AMERICAN 
COMPANIES: ANY LESSONS FOR RESTRUCTURING SCHOOLS? 

Usually policymakers, researchers, and the public treat public elementary and secondary 
education as a sui generis institution, effectively isolating our thinking about it ftom our theoretical 
and empirical knowledge about the nature and structure of and change in other economic 
institutions. In fact, public elementary and secondary education is a service industry, whose units 
(school districts and schools) are structurally analogous to finns and establishments. Can we learn 
anything about restructuring the public educational system; (1) by comparing its organization to that 
of other industries; and (2) by examining llie experiences of American companies that have had to 
restructure to stay competitive? 

The Structure of Industries 

In its report on the American economy, ^he OTA introduces the concepts of scale and scope 
as key to describing how business networks are owned and managed, "scale" referring to the size 
and "scope" to the product mix of their operations. The OTA argues that different patterns of scale 
and scope "shape the ability of a business to compete in international markets, dictate the quality 
and stability of the jobs offered, and determine tiie success with which new technologies can be 
exploited." ^.177) The questions that issues of scale and scope raise include: (1) which structures 
are more aggressive in their pursuit of invention and innovation, and which will be more likely to 
adopt innovations when they occur? (2) which wiU be more or less likely to match resources 
efficiently to demand? (3) which will be more attractive to employees in that they permit greater 
stability, higher pay, or more unpaid benefits? 



All of these questions are relevant to education, but the first may be the most urgent: the 
ability to innovate, invent, and adopt innovations when they occur. OTA observed that the 
network of operations leading to educational services remains astonishingly unchanged by the forces 
that have reshaped other part of the economy engaged in the transfer of information. (p.241) They 
pointed out the impoverished information, analysis, development, and demonstration base for the 
massive education enterprise: "While a private infonnation company typically spends several percent 
of gross revenue on research, virtually nothing is allocated for research directed at the real problems 
of teachmg and learning. If the fraction of gross expenditures invested in research were the same 
for education as for the average privately owned business in the United States, about $9 billion a 
year would be spent for education research. This is 60 to 90 times more than the present 
allocation." (p.49) 

Although the OTA notes that there is no good vocabulary for describing the variety of ways 
that business nciworics in an economic sector are organized, one of the several organizational 
patterns that they describe seems particulariy relevant to education: 

sectors dominated by small firms operating independently, which are either 
nominally independent, but constrained by their product or by a lack of research to 
behave as though they were producing mass-produced commodities (e.g., farms, 
schools, and home construction); or independent entrepreneurs, providing 
imaginative responses to new mar^^ets and new production technologies. Such firms 
may pool research or marketing through trade associations (e.g., semiconductor 
industry in Silicon Valley). (OTA, 1988, pp.177-178) 

If public education is property described as a small firm industry of a particular type, why has 
agriculture, also a small firm industry, achieved remarkable productivity gains, whereas public 
education and the home constniction industry have not? At the federal level, it is fashionable to 
blame lack of innovation or adoption of innovation in our schools on the research community. 
This community is seen as an important source of irmovation and felt to have failed to 
"communicate" or "disseminate" their findings to schools-in other words, schools would adopt these 
innovations if they only knew of them. Without denying that our research infrastructure could be 
better organized to serve the educational system, would that the problems lie primarily here. In 
fact, there seem two much more serious problems. 

Rrst, the model of change implicit in this frequent critique of research is very simplistic. If 
we look at the process by which a new aircraft moves from drawing board to the fleets of vilian 
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airlines, we find several steps between research into aerodynamics or properties of materials and the 
purchase and use of the physical embodiment of these ideas: development and testing of protor/pes, 
modifications based on the results of tests, marketing, sales, and followup training of pilots and 
maintenance crews in flying and maintaining the new aircraft. A new aircraft does not leap, 
fidlblown from the head of Zeus* into a airline's fleets and it seems implausible to expect research 
on learning and the educational enterprise to make such a leap into the practices of teachers and 
schools. New educational practices are technologies just as new aircraft We cannot do it on the 
che^t trying to cut out the intermediate and expensive steps between the knowledge base, the 
embodiment of this knowledge into technologies, the evaluation or testing and modifications of 
these technologies, their mariceting and sales through strategies such as demonstrations, and training 
in them. If we return to our question about why the small firm industry of agiiculture achieved 
such remarkable productivity gains, we have to confront the remarkable, federally-sponsored 
infrastructure that surrounded this industry, ftom agricultural research through the agricultural 
extension agent netwoik. 

The second serious problem is that you have to have a market-customers-for innovations 
before you can sell them. Those of us who have criss-crossed the country, speaking to educational 
audiences about the educational implications of changes in the economy, have been struck by not 
having anything to plug into. Whcu s the socket? If these audiences rejected one set of ideas 
because another set proffered them was more compelling, this would be fine-one aircraft compan> 
simply built a better airplane and beat out its competitor. The fiightening thiiig is that these 
audiences are not really searching for }\^ays to improve the effectiveness and efficiency of the 
educational enterprise. This gets us to the need to provide the motivation to search for 
improvement, a need that has been recognized in discussions about and policies to introduce old 
fashioned competitiveness and survival into the public educational system, whether in the form of 
choice, vouchers, or whatever, and in discussions of school-based management and shared decision 
making. 

The Restructuring of American Companies 

American corporations are going through painfiil restructuring. Can we learn anything from 
these corporate struggles for restructuring our schools, especially from companies in a business 
similar to that of schools- -knowledge and corrununication? Or does the analogy between corporate 
and school restructuring break down amiost immediately? 
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Major cross-national and domestic secular forces affect all American mstituiions-public and 
private, not just our corporations. For some obvious reasons, our companies had to walk into the 
buzz saw of these forces earlier. Tlie questions are what effective institutions look like in this very 
changed environment; whether effective institutions have common features, regardless of industry 
and public versus private context; whether the processes which succcssfiiUy restructuring 
corporations have used to reshape themselves have commonalities; and whether atiy such 
commonalities can reasonably be extended to the public sector education "indus^jy". 

Certainly there are striking similarities in what restnicturing companies and educational 
refonners are trying to do. For example, corporate hierarchies are flattemng out, and responsibility 
and authority for the production of goods and services are being pushed down to the shop floor 
level. This process is mirrored in attempts to downsize and restructure the functions of centralized 
school district administrations, pushing responsibility and autiiority down to the principal and 
teacher level Restructuring companies and educational refonners have also encountered similar 
barriers. Corporate executives find tiiat employees used to routinized activity and supervision are 
afraid of new autiiority and responsibility and have few habits of self-direction. Similarly, at least 
one school board that tried to decentralize autiiority and responsibility found many teachers afraid 
of taking responsibility for tiie children's learning (O'Keefe, personal communication). 

Keam^ and Doyle (1988) most recenUy publicized and popularized tiie idea that corporate 
restructuring had some lessons for schools. However, the almost simultaneously released Office of 
Technology Assessment volume (1988) independently works witii some of tiie same ideas. 

OTA points out tiiat tiie disappointment with tiie pedestrian ways in which schools use 
computers mirrors initial corporate experiences witii computers. Through painful experience, 
companies found that tiiey could not parachute computers into tiie organization if tiiey wanted to 
expire* leir capacities. Work and employee relationships had to be restructured in order to realize 
tiie sh Tilling potential of tiie new information technologies. As OTA (1988) observes, "...firms 
ranging from insurance underwriters to producers of metal parts have found that tiie potential 
efficiency gains from new information technology cannot be captured witiiout a profound change in 
management strategies. Education will be no differenL** (p.49) 
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They point out that schools face a challenge siinilar to that confrontinp our service an^ 
manufacturing industries: the shift from mass production to flexible production. " ...[M]odem 
production equipment makes it easier to serve mchc rather than mass markets. Tlie American 
system of education, however, continues to deliver a relatively uniform level of instruction 
...."(p^44) "At first Mush, the system appears to be highly decentralized and capable of tailoring 
instruction lO individual needs. But closer examination indicates that decentralizati'^n has created 
stunning unifonnity. A survey of 1,000 classrooms across the United States found unexpected 
unifonnity in what was being taught, in how it was being tauj^ and in the terns from which it 
was being taught" (p250) 

They cite revealing statistics on industry variations in physical capital investments: "We 
invest less in physical capital in education per employee than in any other industry. In 1985 gross 
capital stock per employee was $2,000 in 198? dollars; the industry with the next lowest physical 
capital investment was legal services at $10,000 per employee-five times as much*" 
CTable 10.9, p.354) 
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IV^ ECONOMIC CHANGES THAT AFFECT POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION AND TRAINING*' 



The implications of economic changes in the U.S. for the postsecondary system are not 
entirely clear. The economy's turbulence prevents the consolidation of or makes it difficult to 
discern emerging relationships between workers, employers, and the postsecondary system. The 
postsecondary system itself is also complex, varying markedly in types of providers, educational 
programs, financing and governance arrangements, and student characteristics, such as age and 
educational objectives. The new welfare reform act has even introduced a compulsory quality into 
what had been a voluntary system. States vary in their "stocks" and uses of postsecondary 
institutions. Although we have microdata on individuals' use 2ie system, these are just now 
being extensively analyzed. Within the next six months, research being conducted under the 
auspices of the National Assessment of Vocational Education, the National Center for Education and 
Employment, and the National Center for Research on Vocational Education, now based at the 
University of California at Berkeley, will both tell us substantially more about relationships between 
student characteristics, the courses they take, institutional characteristics, and economic payoffs. At 
the same time, data on the postsecondary educational providers are poor. For some, such as 
proprietary postsecondary institutions, we know almost nothing. 

However, a clear post-secondary issue is the training/retraining of the experienced labor 
force. This section maps demographic factors that will force the country to focus in an 
unaccustomed way on the human capital development of adult workers, employers' jaditional 
training investment pattems, and possible changes in those patterns that could generate serious 
policy problems of differential access to education and training. 

COLLISION BETWEEN HUMAN CAPITAL DEMAND AND SUPPLY 

Section II documents the tempo of change in the nature and stmcture of work in American 
industries and the consequent pressure on the experienced labor force to learn. The nation's 
demographics increase this pressure. Historically, employers have been able to fill their demands for 
greater human capital by replacing each retiring cohort of workers with a better educated and 
usually larger cohort 



"Post-secondary education and training" refers to all formal human capital investment that 
occurs after high school. Thus, it includes, not just two year or four year college, graduate school, 
and professional school programs, but also post-secondary proprietary vocational programs, 
employer-sponsored in-house training, military training, and public sector training programs. 
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We can no longer do this. By 1990 the U.S- population will be growing more slowly than 
at any time in the nation's history, except for the decade of the Great Depre,^sion. The nation's 
workforce is also growing more slowly, and its growth rate will continue to fall. Between 1970 
and 1980 the workforce-the number of people working or looking for work-grew at about 2.5 
percent annually; between 1980 and 1990, it will have grown by about 1.5 percent annually, and 
between 1990 and 2000, it is projected to grow at about one percent annually. As a result the 
workforce is aging. Between 1985 and 2000, the population will grow by 15 percent, but the 
number of people between the ages of 35 and 47 by 38 percent and those between 48 and 53 by 
67 percent. The number of those between 16 and 19 years of age is declining absolutely, and the 
share of the workforce between 20 and 34 is falling (Hudson Institute, 1987). 

Compounding the numbers problem is that the smaller replacement cohorts will consist 
increasingly of individuals fiom less educated groups-the poor and recent immigrants. In 1970 
nearly half of the new entrants were white men; between now and the year 2000, white men are 
projected to constitute only 15 percent of the new entrants; white women, 42 percent Non- whites- 
who constitute 10 percent of today's labor force, will make up 20 percent of the new entrants, 
immigrants, who constitute about 7 percent of today's workforce, about 22 percent (Hudson 
Institute. 1987). 

These realities mean that employers' human capital needs will have to be met more b> 
retraining existing workers. Who will employers pick to retrain? Who will get left out? In other 
words, old questions become more urgent, the level, nature, access, and consequences of emplo>er- 
financed training for the experienced labor force. The next two sections look at this question. The 
first summarizes what we knov/ about emplc * patterm of training investments. The second 
looks at recent changes in companies' human jurce strategies and their implications for changes 
in employers* training patterns. 

EMPLOYERS' TRAINING INVESTMENT PATTERNS AND THEIR CONSEQUFNCES 

Analyses of longitudinal and cross-sectional data bases reveal certain employer training 
investment patte and consequences. These data bases cover the years 1966 to 1983. 
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• Education begets training. In every data base, years of fomal schooling emerges as one 
of the most importani determinants of postschool training investments-employers train the most 
trainable (fcfincer, 1988; LiUard and Tan, 1986; Tan, 1988). Those with limited formal schooling 
thus face limited traming opportunities. Since training is strongly and independently related to on 
the-job wage growth (Tan, 1989; Mincer, 1989)" and employment stability (Mincer, 1989),*' those 
with less formal education also face lower wage growth and hi^er probabilities of unemployment. 

• Training begets training. Workers who are more apt to receive training in one job are 
more apt to receive training in subsequent jobs (Mincer, 1989). 

Losers in the training game: those with a poor initial educatioa A poor education has cascading 
economic consequences for the individual and for the society. The less educated have more 
difficulty getting a job, and, even when they are employed, employers are also less apt to invest 
training them, thus depriving them of the wage growth and employment stability associated with 
employer training investments. 

• The younger the age cf the equipment, the greater the share of more educated workers. 
This effect of new equipment is magnified in R&D inlen^l.e industries (Bartel and Lichtenberg, 
1987; Gill, 1988). However, as technology ages, the share of more educated workers declines 
(Mincer, 1989). 

• In the short nm, technological innovation in a sector increases the share of that sector's 
educated workers without significant initial effects on on-the-job training. In the longer run, traimng 
increases, whether the technology ages or grows at a steady rate (Mincer, 1989). Thest results 
seem consistent with tho.se of LiUard and Tan (1986): in the short run, productivity growth 
increases outside (clab^rjom) training, leaving on-the-job training unaffected or decreasing ii. in the 



" Tan (1988) shows that the effects of training on earnings and earnings growth vary by 
source and type. Company training has the greatest positive effect on earnings, and this effect 
persists for over 13 years. The effects of training from other sources are much smaller and persist 
for between 8 and 10 years. When types of training are considered, managerial training increases 
earnings the most, but its effects are less enduring (12 years) than the effects of semi-skilled 
manual training (15 years). 

Training increases firm tenuis, even for employees with a history of mobility prior to 
entering the firm in which the training occurs (Mincer, 1988). 
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long run, productivity growth increases in-house training and decreases outside or classroom 
training. 

• Relative to low-technology industries, high-technology industries increase the probability 
that those with more education will get more company training. They decrease the probability that 
those with less education will get company traming (Tan, 1989). 

Losers in high productivity growth industries: again, those with a poor initial education. These 
data also underscore the interactions between new technologies, productivity growth, and a well- 
educated labor force. All else equal, a less educated labor force constrains the process by which 
companies absorb new technologies-and, therefore, the speed with which they yield productivity 
payoffs. 

• The cumulative probability of receiving training after labor force entry increases rapidly 
after the first year of work and continues to increase, although at a declining rate (Tan, 1988; 
Mincer, 1988). However, the pattern varies by occupation; in some, such as the professional and 
technical occupations, training is concentrated in the first few years in the labor maricei, in others, 
such as management, it is acquired mure slowly. Company training increasingly displaces training 
acquired in business or technical schools as the worker's years iri the labor market inert 13. 

• Employer training invesunents vary by occupation and industry. Among while collar 
occupations, they invest the most htavily in professional and technical workers, followed by tho^e 
in administrative and managerial jobs. Those in the service occupauons receive the least training. 
Among the blue-collar occupatious, employers invest the most heavily in craft and precision 
workers, foUowwd by machine operators. They invest the least in laborers. Among industries, the 
least invesuneni occurs iri agriculture, forestry, and fishing; non-durable manufacturing, and retail. 
Industries with higher levels of training investment include durable manufacturing; u^anspo nation, 
communications, and utilities, finance, insurance, and real estate; professional services; and public 
admiiiistration. 

• With few exceptions, relative to white males, non-white males are significantiy less likely 
to get most kinds of post-school uaining, even when analyses control for a comprehensive set of 
observable wortcer characteristics. This result is especially striking for company training, regular 
schools, and undefined "other" training sources. The differences are less pronounced among 
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younger men than among older men, and race has much less effect on female than on male training 
experiences (Tan, 1988). 



• In general and for these data bases, union membership has a negative effect on the 
probability of most sources of training, including company training (Tan, 1988; Mincer, 1988). 

Losers in the training game: older woiicers; black male workers; workers in lower skill 
occupations; union members. 

ARE EMPLOYER TRAir,TNG INVESTMENT PATTERNS CHANGING? 

As noted above, these employer training investment patterns are based on data collected 
between 1966 and 1983. Are these patterns changing? We know that some unions are changing 
their relationships with management, in some cases trading wage gsats for traming opportunities. 
Tan's analysis shows greater race effects on training for older than for younger males. Is this 
difference just an age effea-in other words, as these younger cohorts age, will the training gap 
widen? Or does it reflect a stnictural shift toward greater training equity between the races? 

However, there may be another and broader change occurring. Employers' commitments lo 
employees may be changing, opening up new training "holes" by altering the mechanisms of inu"a- 
firm and inter-firm mobility and employer incentives lo invest in training. These cnanges have 
particular implications for less skilled woikers and for our traditional and non-traditional post- 
secondary education and training system. 

Until recently, the twentieth century trend in the United States had be^n towards stronger 
attachments of workers to their firms and more highly developed internal labor markets (Gordon, 
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Edwards, and Reich, l?82; NoyeUe, 1987; Abraham, 1988; Carter, forthcoming; Jacoby, 1985).^ 
These markets arose primarily in the core sector of the economy and primarily because firms m this 
sector operated in an oligopolistic or monopolistic environment-for example, the steel, automobile, 
local gas and electric utilities, and telephone industries (NoyeUe, 1987). An important feature of 
these maricets has been that they offer job security and advancement even to those with limited 
skills. 

There is growing evidence that internal labor markets may be weakening, implying less 
committed employer-employee relationships (Noyelle, 1987; Abraham, 1988; Office of Technology 
Assessment, 1988) and a potential shift of the training burden from the employer to the employee, 
especially rhose with the least initial education and most limited financial resources to purchase 
more. Although employ er-sponsored training occurs botii in-house and through independent post- 
secondary educational and training institutions, any shift from employer-spoasored to employee- 
.ponsored training would seem potentially to sldft, not just the financial burden from employer to 
employee, but also the location of training from die corporation to die post-secondary education and 
training system. 

The tie between employer and worker seems to be loosening in diree ways. The first is 
extensive and increasing substitution of market-mediated wck arrangements for direct employment 
relationships, "market-mediate j transactions" including the use of agency temporaries, short-term 
hires, on-call workers, and contracting out Cout-sourcing") of production and support services-for 
example, high skill business services and low skill services such as maintenance and security. 

Abraham (1988) estimates diat in 1986 about 10 percent of total employment was market- 
mediated. Her data also suggest more rapid growth in all categories of market-mediated work than 
in other types of employment. Widi die exception of high skill business services, such as 



^ Abraham (1988) describes characteristics of diese markets: "Widiin an internal labor 
market, die compensation and allocation of labor are governed by administrative rules and 
procedures, radier dian determined in direct response to maricet forces. Insulation fix)m immediate 
maricet pressures has some significant potential advantages....[A]dministrative decisionmaking 
economizes on market transaction costs. Many internal labor markets are characterized by die 
prerence of career ladders diat encourage long-term employment relationships. Such relationships 
permit die development of firm- or industry-specific skills diat woricers who change employers 
f'^quently do not acquire, diereby enhancing woridbrce productivity. In addition, diey may make it 
possible to structure compensation over die work life in ways that strengthen employees* incenDves 
for good performance." (p.l) 
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accounting firms, workers in market-mediated arrangements are less skilled. They also usually work 
in small firms, such as temporary help agencies, that typically do not invest in worker training. 

The second way in which employer-employee ties seem to be weakening is the increased 
use of high turnover parttime help. Paritime workers are also usually less skilled and less apt to 
receive training. Ceteris paribus, employers invest in training when they expect to capture its 
benefits for the firm, and they usually see a parttime employment relationship as too tenuous to 
warrant training investments. 

The third way is increased recruiting of educationally credentialed and technically trained 
personnel in the external labor market, a strategy that expands the number of lateral pons of entry 
into firms, reduces employers' training inve^'tments in less skilled employees, and severely disrupts 
the old system of internal promotion. Noyelle (1987) uses tlie terms professionalization and para- 
profcLsicnalization of jobs to describe this pattern of mobility that seems to have become more 
occupation- than firm-driven. In other words, access to jobs that are not traditionally considered 
"professional" jobs seems to depend increasingly on the kinds of investments typical of the 
professions: (1) individual investments in education and training to obtain control over a body of 
Knowledge and practice; and (2) the sale :f this expertise in a self-employment context, market- 
mediated work arrangement, or through lateral entry into the firm. To the extent Lhat Noyelle 's 
observations for the industries that he has studied generalize broadly, the postsecondary system 
should be assuming a new importance even for medium skill jobs, in that an increasing number of 
jobs require completing post-secondary programs of study. 

The apparent increase in lateral entry workers, seleaed for their education, has implications 
for the economic opportunities and lifetime earnings of less educated workers and for the 
postsecondary system. It increases the need for externally obtained credentials and "strands the 
less educated component of the company's work force. (Recall bank tellers and mill operators.) 
Since external hires fill the higher level slots, the less educated workers do not receive either the 
training or the work experience associated m\h moving up through ihe firm. If internal markets 
are disrupted by increased numbers of lateral entry ports, promotion and therefore wage growth 
depends on obtaining more education and training, oficn outside of and not paid for by the company. 
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In trying to understand the future implicedons of these current shifts, it has to be 
remembered that the American economic restructuring process involves experiment and short- as 
well as long-run adjustments. The three trends just outlined may not continue; they may stabilize 
or reverse " However, education and training policymakers need to monitor them. The industry 
case studies described in Section II all show the routine and continuous need fo. education and 
training. The trends just listed exacerbate employers' traditionally lower training investments in the 
less educated, in that all three trends tend, not only to shift the education and training burden to the 
individual, but often to ihose with the least initial education and most limited financial resources to 
purchase more. In otiier words, depending on what happens as restructuring continues, we may be 
confronted simultaneously with a greater need for post-secondary education and training and a 
growing policy problem of differential access to education and training. 

It has been argu. 1 tiiat, given the demographics, employers will have to compensate for 
experienced workers' or new entrants' poor initial education. In other words, employers will close 
the gap between skill demand and supply; it will not end up as a public policy problem. This 
strikes me as illusory. Traditionally employers do not invest training in tiie pooriy educated, they 
are shifting increasingly toward tiie credentialed, and, impressions to the contrary, Uie most recent 
estin:ate of what the corporate sector actually spends on training basic skills in their employees-in 
otiier wo*xls, compensating for tiieir employees * initially poor education-is on'y eight-tenths of one 
percent of tiie corporate training investment (A. Camevale, personal communication).^ 



For example, Noyelle's (1987) case study of tiie retail garment industry reveals botii 
increasing use of parttime sales personnel and tiie emergence of a two-tiered hiring process 
separated by a college education. However, he also found tiiat companies such as R. H. Macy & 
Co. are recognizing tiiat tiie limited attacrunent of Uie sales force to tiie finn reduces work quality. 
They see that the next jump in productivity requires increasing quality. How companies will 
achieve this jump is not clear, but it may require changing policies such as relying on high 
turnover parttime sales help. This example illustrates the role of employers in creating a quality 
workforce. Quality problems attributed to the schools are sometimes a joint function of school and 
employer failures. &i some cases tiie fault lies almost entirely witii employ ers-tiiey get what tiiey 
select, pay for, and signal. Nordstrom 's, a West Coast retail firm tiiat has just expanded into 
Eastern markets, recognized a market niche for high quality service. It has differentiated itself from 
otiier retail firms by delivering service, achieved tiirough rec^oiiting, training, compensation, 
promotion, and firing policies tiiat reinforce one anotiier to communicate, encourage, and enfc.ce 
corporate service standards within tiie company. 

^ If tile total investment is estimated at $30 billion, tiie bill for basic skills is $:40 million, 
which is relatively small. 
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V. EDUCATION AND THE ECONOMY: WHAT IS THE FEDERAL ROLE? 



This paper has certain implications for the federal role in education. 

• Reconceptualize the federal role in education. We all "know" that adults engage in 
substantial educational and training activity-and, in fact, in 1986 those 25 years and older 
constituted 38.6 percent of all enrollments in institutions of higher education (Condition of 
Education, 1988, Table 2:17-1). We also know that large sectors of our post-secondary system, 
especially the community college system, thrive by serving these individuals. However, our 
thinkin*' -,bout the federal role in education continues to be driven by traditional images of 
"education" as a young person's, not an experienced worker's, activity and as preparation for, not 
as integrated with, adulthood. For example, older students only show up in enrollments by age (25 
years and older) in the Department of Education's statistical profile of education, the Condition of 
Education. Wc have various words for adult educational activity-^'continuing" education, "adult" 
education, "recurrent" education. Within the traditional educational policy community these temis 
all have a marginal ring- -they do not denote "real" education, although for tho:^^ educational 
institutions supplying this market, these activities are anything but marginal. 

Our demographics and economic changes both imply a reconcepiualizati^.. of the federal 
role in education as earlier (early childhood education, especially for children from poor families) 
and later (retraining), rL.her than as an activity that a child starts in the first grade (kindergarten in 
some states) and that a young person completes, with or without a secondary or post-secondary 
degree. 

• Lead efforts to revitalize elementary and secondary education. This paper underscores 
the critical importance of a high quality elementary and secondary education for all students, 
whether we are talking about access to employment, employment stability, or access to emplo>cr- 
sponsored training, with Its independent effects on wage growth. However, something is deeply 
and systemically wrong with public elementary and secondary education, exceptional schools or 
districts not withstanding. The federal government can force questions and debate about the 
system's organization, governance, financing, performance objectives, accountability indicators, 
human resource policies, and "protected mari^et" status. If it is to remain a small firm industry, the 
federal government, in conjunction with the states, can consider whether and how to create a 
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research, development, iesting,taodification, and demonstration infrastructure tliat can make 
empirically grounded improvements available in a form that schools can "see" and use. 



• Invest in educational R&D. Research and development is a natural, economies of scale 
activity for tlie federal government. This paper argues for several candidate investments: (1) 
develop, experimentally implement, and evaluate new information technologies for schools; (2) 
accelerate research on how people learn in non-school settings and on how to map the research 
implications back into school curricula and pedagogy; (3) develop, advertise, and lobby for 
accountability measures more congruent with the skills that we want students to acquire-for 
example, higher order cognitive skills, learning how to leam; and (4) invest iii stronger and more 
complete statistics on students and the educational system. 

• Eliminate narrowly job^specific vocational education at the secondary level, integrate 
academic and vocational learning at the secondary level, and extend this integration down 
through the elementary grades. In some respects, skill requirements for jobs are becoming more 
generic and less job-specific. The need for all students to acquire generic wu/^-related skills argues 
against secondary occupationally-specific programs unless these are well integrated with 
symbolically-based learning. Consider moving from tracked curricula in comprehensive high 
schools to magnet, theme, or strong technical high schools ""at contextualize symbolically^based 
learning for all students. Push contextualized learning down into the elementary grades to give 
meaning to and involve at-risk and not-at-risk learners in symbolic learning. 

• Work on the Balkanization of Education and Training Policy. Issues of human capital 
and productivity cut across schools and the woilcplace, students and workers. For example, woricers 
rely heavily on the postsecondary system. However, traditionally, the Department of Education 
restricts its vision to the schools; the Department of Labor, to the labor force. This balkanization 
shows up in vocabulary, policy, and program, helping to maintain the 'iisconnects discussed earlier. 
For example, as long as mar;^ of Jie federal mop up programs are lo^^td in the Department cf 
Labor, but the need for them and potential alternatives to them lie in the Department of Education's 
jurisdiction, the issue never gets joined. 

• Think through a Policy on Training Vouchers for Workers. The need for continuous 
education and training and corporate training investment patterns open up the subde but pernicious 
possibility of losers and wiiuiers» We already know that the better educated are much more api to 
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receive formal corporate training (e.g., Lillard and Tan, 1986). Corporate training interests are not 
necessarily those of individual workers or the public. When we }ook at the fiill array of federal 
legislation that finances training, including the tax laws, what "coverage" holes do we find? Do 
they matter? What would a hypothetical voucher system look like-for example, who pays, who 
receives? 
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